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PIN DARICA. 
Ol. III. 43-53: 
vov ye Tpos eoxatiav Onpwv apetaiow ixkdvev arretat 
oixobev ‘Hpaxréos otadav* TO Tépcw 8 éatt coos &Batov 


Kacogors. 


Together with this should be considered the companion passage, I[sth. 
III. 29-31 (iv. 11-13): 


b) / » 2 / 
avopéats 8 écyatavow 
oixobev orddatow arrov’ “Hpakretats * 


Kal PNKETL wakpoTépay omrevdewy apeTay. 


oixofev has been variously interpreted: (i.) The Scholiast, followed by 
Heyne, Dissen, and others, including Liddell and Scott, paraphrases by éva 
(ii.) Others take the word as emphasizing the length of 
(iii.) Professor Bury translates, ‘ without 


TOV OLKEL@V ApETOv. 
the journey, and its difficulty. 
leaving home.’ 

To the first view it may be objected (a) that olfxo@ev is flat and almost 
tautological, as we have in the one passage dpetaiow, in the second dvopéass, 
as well as o/xoQev; (b) that this meaning is very questionable. (It is true that 
olxo0ev can mean ‘from one’s own store,’ but this significance is always literal.) 
The passages cited by L. and S. are not true warrant for this interpretation.” 
none at home.’ In Lysias ror, 15, o yap dv 
olrws fAOouev, ddxjdov Svros el rapa ToUTH Ebphoomer 
dcTpaxov 7) otrws avrov dmoxrevoduev, GAN’ olkober 
éxovres dv €Badlfouer, the last words plainly mean, 
‘we should have got some from home before we 
started.’ In Isaeus 81, 27, els brrdypewv ovolav Kat 
olxofev is ‘an estate which had domestic debts of 


its own.’ In C, I. 1164, 1223, the word means 
‘out of their own pockets.’ The last meaning 


1 I quote the numbering and reading of Christ 
throughout, except on Pyth, IV. 213. 

2 Troades 648 is the most specious: rdv dé vody 
dddoKarov | olkodev exovta xpynordy éfjpxovy Epol. 
But see the context (€upyor év dduos, etc.). An- 
dromache means: ‘I had at home a good in- 
structor in myown thoughts.’ [JIbid, 963, 74 & 
olxoev is not ‘ natural gifts,’ but ‘my home life’ 
(so Tyrrell)]. In Medea 239, det udvrw elvar, wh 


pabodcay otkofev, though ‘from her own heart’ 
makes a good sense, ‘from her previous home- 
life’ is better (note the preceding line, és kacva 
oD 40n Kal vouovs ddiypmévny). Pax 522, ob yap 
elxov olkoOev, as the Scholiast says, means ‘ I had 
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given by L, and S., ‘wholly, absolutely, like 
dpx7jv,’ is wrong ; Aeschines 62. 8 has no such 
sense. olko#ev is attached, not to wWevdeis, but 
to épxéduefa, in the ordinary meaning ‘from 
home,’ 


A 
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The second theory seems still less satisfactory. The difficulty and (still 
more) the length of the journey are indicated with complete emphasis by the 
very choice of the Pillars of Heracles as a symbol. But of course Thero and 
the Cleonymidae started from their homes, like all other explorers. 

Of the three explanations, Professor Bury’s seems by far the best, so far 
as neatness and vigour are concerned. But a fatal objection (at any rate in 
the passage from Ol, III.) is this, that Pindar has, after all, drawn his 
metaphor from a jowrney—a metaphor pressed on the hearer by the word 
txdvov. One cannot both make a point and not make it. Though Thero’s 
fame may be spread throughout the world while he remains at Acragas, it is 
yet impossible to say that he reaches the Pillars of Heracles without going 
there. This probably applies also to the passage from the Isthmians, though 
there Pindar has nothing like (xavav. 

I take ofxofev to mean ‘on the homeward side.’? A parallel is to be 
found in the use of warpdOev and pntpdder, ‘on the father’s (mother’s) side.’ ? 
And it certainly suits both® passages admirably. ‘ By their exploits they have 
touched the Pillars of Heracles—on the Juither side, for to go past them is 
impossible.’ The warning note is added emphatically in both cases. 


Ol. VI. 87-90: 
dTpuvov vuv éTaipous, 
Aivéa, mpdtov pev"Hpav Ilapbeviav neradjoas, 
yvovat t’ érett’, apyatoy dverdos adabéow 


Aéyous ef hevyouev, Botwriav dv. 


The last words are usually translated: ‘and next to learn whether, if the 
truth be told, we escape that ancient gibe, “‘ Boeotian swine.” ’ Thus Gilders- 
leeve: ‘ddabéow Royos=Tais adaGeiars: “In very truth” (after an honest 
calculation) . . . gevyouer=perf.’ Dissen, evidently not quite at ease in 
taking gevyouer as mepevyauev, writes more diffusely: ‘ Experiantur num 
verum sit quod dicitur, fugere nos, non amplius cadere in nos istud oppro- 
brium.’ All editors, though not agreeing as to the significance of dXaOéow 
Aoyors (Mezger, for instance, translates the phrase by ‘durch ein wahres 
Lied’), yet unite in taking gdevyowey as ‘we are free.’ But gevym (in the 
present) is of course ‘I run away,’ practically never ‘I escape.’ What we need 
here is wedevyapev or épvryouev or éxpevyouev—this last could be made to scan 
—if the version given above is to become possible. gevyowev in its usual sense 
will imply that the Boeotians and Pindar himself ‘ shirk’ or ‘ seek to escape’ 
the reproach, which may be true enough, but it is hardly a triumphant cry. 
Surely it is better to give the verb its legal sense, ‘we are arraigned,’ dvesdos 


1 It should be mentioned that I am not quite 
sure that this suggestion originated in my own 
mind; but after careful search I cannot find it 
elsewhere. 

2 Compare also the use of mpés with the genitive 
in (e.g.) Herod. IV. 37: rovréwy & vrepoxéovor 
mpds Bopéw avéuov, ‘on the North side.’ 


3 There are six other instances of the word in 
the Epinician odes, and a seventh is to be found 
in the new fragments (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 841. 
IV. 32). In all these cases the meaning is simply 
‘from home’ or ‘at home’ (by a construction 
analogous to oi éx Tijs vews). 
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being cognate accusative. ‘ Next let them learn whether we are justly accused 
by that ancient gibe,’ etc. I must confess, however, that I can find no other 
instance of the legal use outside Attic literature. 


Ol. XII. 25-8: 
vov & ’Odvprria orehavwcdpevos, 
kat dis é« IvOdvos, lool 7’, Epyorenes, 
Gepua Nuppav rovtpa Bacrdaves, opt- 
éwv Tap’ oixelats apovpats. 


The Scholiast and most of the editors understand by Baordéfeus ‘ thou 
exaltest ’ (iypois cal érraipers 7H S0En, etc.) Professor Bury (in a note on Nem. 
VIII. 3) adds that the transition from the literal sense ‘ bear’ to the figurative 
suggests the idea of ‘chairing.’ Christ, however, remarks, ‘ contrectas, ut non 
multum absit a notione utendi,’ and of the Aoutpa, ‘quibus tunc Ergoteles 
membra fessa recreasse significatur.’ 

To take the latter view (utendz) first, one objects that the sense is trivial 
in this context. The sense of the whole epode is expressed with nobility as 
well as vivacity: ‘ Verily, son of Philanor, the honour of thy fleetness had 
withered ingloriously beside thy native hearth, as that of some cock which 
fighteth only in its own yard, had not vengeful strife sundered thee from thy 
Cretan home. But now, Ergoteles, crowned with wreaths at Olympia, twice 
at Pytho, and at the Isthmus, thou . . . making thy home on lands that are 
thine own.’ The additional comfort of a hot bath is satisfactory, but on a 
different plane of congratulation. 

The more customary view (vyois) escapes from this fault, but two objec- 
tions are to be made. First, the glorification of the hot baths of the Nymphs 
seems beside the mark. Noting this, the Scholiast (followed by Mezger) 
asserts that the Oepua Aovtpd are mentioned as implying Himera—rozros yap 
év avTn Ta Oepua NovTpa TA dhvoixa éywv. This is feeble, but one need not 
quarrel with it. More damaging is the second objection, that Bacrafew 
cannot (so far as appears) mean ‘exalt.’ The other Pindaric passages in 
which the verb occurs by no means require this sense: Pyth. IV. 296, 
Saidaréav poppiyya Bacrdfwv, ‘clasping his curiously-wrought lyre’; Nem. 
VIII. 3, rov pev apépos ... xepol Bacrdfeus, Grepov 8 érépacs, ‘some thou dost 
caress,’ etc.; Isth. III. 8, ypx 5é xwpdfort’ ayavais yapitecow Baortdcat, ‘to 
lap him in gentle delights.’ Elsewhere, also, Baordfew always has the mean- 
ing, ‘to hold in the hands or arms, fondle, carry,’ or (metaphorically, with such 
words as yvw@pn) ‘ to consider ’"—a legitimate derived significance. 

Much better than the invention of meanings to suit an a@ priori view is 
to take the natural sense of words, being content occasionally not to under- 
stand the allusion.1 ‘Thou dost carry the hot baths of the Nymphs in thy 

1 An excellent example of this—as it seems to Zadywve?. Editors, forced by ‘the sense,’ unani- 


me— important rule is to be found in Pyth. mously assert that ‘ Bods=-yuv%,’ quoting, as their 
IV. 142: pla Bods KpnOe? re udrnp cat Opacvujded only authority for this use of Bois, Aesch. Ag. 
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arms’ is quite conceivably in point. The last four words of the ode, omAéov 
Tap’ oixelass apovpass, refer, as the editors point out, to the fact that Ergoteles 
is not a mere resident at Himera; he has obtained the right of éy«rnous, of 
acquiring real estate in his new home. What could be more natural to 
Greek feeling (even though no other evidence can be adduced) than for such 
a favoured immigrant to be formally installed in his estate, entering it with a 
vessel in his arms containing the famous water of the place, and irrigating his 
land for the first time with a gift from the Holy Ones of his new city ? 


Pyth. II. 89-92: 
GAN’ ove TadTA vooV 
iaiver POovepav* atdOwas S€é Tivos EXKOMEVOL 
cal Eo © vA 
mepiooas évérratay éd- 
> : \ fo / / 
Kos dduvapov éa mpoabe Kapoia, 


ef / , a 
mpl boa ppovTids pntiovtar TvyxeEiv. 


Six explanations of the metaphor have been offered: (i.) The Scholiast 
speaks of land-measuring. This idea is accepted by Mezger and Gildersleeve, 
the latter remarking: ‘ The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to stretch it over 
more space than it ought to cover (epioods). In so doing he runs the peg 
into his own heart.’ Such suicidal gymnastics are hard to visualize. (ii.) Her- 
mann thought that an allusion to the tug-of-war (8vekxvotivda) was intended. 
This is not merely unconvincing ; it is the worst conceivable theory. The very 
point of the game is, not simply that you should pull, but that you should 
pull your hardest. It is ludicrous to use the labouring athlete as an instance 
of stupid self-aggrandisement. We have also to believe that the rope was 
garnished with a species of bayonet, wherewith the selfish competitor was to 
he taught (dyé pév, eb Sé) moderation in athletics. (iii.) Heyne and others 
have supposed that the scale of a balance is meant. Again it is difficult 
to see how even the most unhandy person could wound himself in this way. 
(iv.) Dissen, as often, shirks the difficulty by diluting the vigorous language 
of the poet: ‘Magnam lineam trahere . . . magnam mensuram secum ferre 
(ein grosses Maas, einen grossen Maasstab bei sich haben), immodica sperare, 
cupere,’ and so forth. This is decidedly not the way to handle Greek poetry 
(v.) Dr. Fennell (in his second edition) sees a metaphor 
‘drawn from fillies.’ ‘ Dragging themselves because the measure (you know 
what I mean) is too long.’ ordOpyas mepucods he takes as gen. abs. This has 
the merit of supposing the same metaphor as that in the following lines 
(épew 8 eradpas emavyéviov ANaBovta Cuyov apyyer «té). ‘Here ordOpas for 


—or any other. 


1125, dmexe THs Bods Tov Tadpov. The speeches of Enarea, the mother of Cretheus and Salmoneus, 


Cassandra have many merits, but normality of 
diction is emphatically not among them. Pin- 
daric scholars, it appears, would be content to 
translate ‘Here is a lady coming’ by 7d€ Bois 
épxerat. Assuredly one must assume concerning 


a story similar to that of Io. The legend is not 
known to us, but that is no particular difficulty. 
In the stately speech of Jason an allusion to 
some fact which will annoy Pelias is appropriate ; 
mere slang is not. 
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which twvos apologizes is the length of course which the fillies try to struggle 
over.’ (And apparently évéra£av &dxos dduvapév éa capdia means that through 
excessive exertion the horses strain their hearts.) But there are serious 
objections to this view. (a) It is hard to take é«dpevor absolutely, with the 
genitive ordOuas so near. (b) What evidence is there for é\xecOat in the sense 
of ‘forcing the pace’? (c) ordéOun can hardly mean ‘the length of the course.’ 
In connexion with racing it must surely mean the line which the competitors 
must reach—the ‘tape.’ In Nem. VI. 6-8: 


/ > / EA > / > 
KaiTrep épapepiav ovK eidoTes ov- 
\ 
5€ peta viKras dpe TOT Mos 


ivf > a \ / 
olay Ti’ éyparwre Spapeiv mot ordOpuar, 


it seems to me impossible, in spite of Professor Bury’s note,! to take the word 
in any other sense. (vi.) Miss R. E. White (Classical Review, XII. p- 208) 
would take ord@ua as the halter of a horse—‘a rope with a weight at the 
end, ord@un tits. The unweighted end of the halter is passed through a ring 
at the manger and attached to the stall-collar of the horse. As the animal 
moves he pulls at the rope and the weight rises or falls according to his 
movements. If he strains at the rope the stall-collar would naturally gall his 
chest and inflict a \«os.’ I find this explanation attractive ; the perpendicular 
portion of the cord, with a weight attached, is exactly described by ordOya Tus. 
But (apart from the fact that the neck, rather than the chest, would be chafed) 
mepiacas becomes unmeaning, évérafav clumsy, and xapdia untrue. Some 
kind of stab is needed to give appropriateness to the last two words. 

Failing any good explanation of otd@uas, I suggest in place of it omdOas, 
“a sword’ (the first syllable of ord@was being short), Though odOn is 
found with this meaning in Alcaeus (fr. 15. 6, Bergk), it is rare enough to be 
easily corrupted, and the alteration (especially if it were mis-spelt ord@as— 
an easy mistake both in uncials and in cursives) to ord@puas is favoured by 
éhxdpevot, ‘pulling at the rope.’ zepsoods, moreover, has been misunderstood. 
Seymour points out that it means, not ‘overreaching’ or ‘selfish,’ but ‘too 
large for them to manage.’ (With this, it will be seen, Dr. Fennell agrees.) 
The whole sentence should then be translated: ‘They tug at their? sword, 
too unwieldy for their grasp, and smite their own heart with a grievous wound.’ 
The notion is that of a man drawing a sword too long for him. He has to 
stretch his arm too far from his body, and so loses complete control of the 
weapon, which at length leaves the scabbard with an upward jerk, thus 
wounding the man’s chest. 


Verfluss der Nacht . . . zu laufen das Schicksal 
uns vorgezeichnet hat.’ (But M. agrees with 


1 He takes ord@uav, as does Dr. Fennell, to 
mean the course itself, since ‘the point is not 


that we are ignorant of our goal (which is death).’ 
But the language of Pindar suggests a series of 
courses, a different goal for each day’s activity. 
So (apparently) Mezger : ‘ Obwohl wir weder den 
Verlauf des heutigen Tages . . . kennen, noch 
auch wissen, nach welcher Richtschnur nach 


Prof. Bury in his interpretation of worl ord0uav 
itself.) 

2 rwos is intended of course to soften the 
metaphor, ‘what one may call a sword,’ i.e. 
that which in their case is a sword, namely, the 
spite with which they seek to injure rivals, 
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Pyth. IV. 213: 


és Daow 8 érestev 
nrvOov* &vOa KeXawerrecot Koryouow Biav 
pi~ay Ainta trap’ avT@. 

So the MSS., followed by most of the editors. Biav uifav, taken to mean 
‘joined in battle,’ is felt by some to make Alinta rap’ ait@ absurdly flat. 
Hence Christ (after Herwerden) reads Aijra 7’ ayavd, Bergk Aijra map’ aotet, 
and M. Schmidt Aiyjra 7’ ayavp. Others, including Heyne, are inclined to 
dilute Slay pi€ay until it has the same sense as éuiynouv ; but Aijtg map’ avT@ 
is really no better for this. The MS. reading should be retained in the sense 
of ‘ fought ’ indeed, but with allusion to a tournament only, or athletic contest. 
Ainra wap’ avt@ is then in point: the king presided at the games. This is an 
occasion similar to that described in Od. VIII., where the Phaeacians enter- 
tain their guest with athletic competitions. The details of the legend which 
Pindar is following are by no means certain (see below), and such a feature is 
quite as likely—not to mention the MS. reading—as a battle, which is equally 
unknown to us. 


Pyth. IV. 234: 
mop 5é viv ovK éorer Trapupappdaxou Ecivas épeTpais. 
omaccdpevos 8 dpotpov, Boéous Snoats avayKas 
évteow avyévas, KTE. 


otacadpevos is odd. The scholia do not comment on the word itself. 
The editors understand ‘pulling to himself, ‘drawing into the furrow,’ and 
the like. There seems no point in this. Aeetes has yoked the oxen and 
ploughed a furrow. Jason must do the same. Therefore the Colchian 
unyokes his team, that the hero may yoke them in his turn. This feat is 
described in Boéous . . . avyévas. But why draw the plough anywhere for 
this purpose? We should expect either that the plough was turned round 
or heaved up from its track and planted down afresh, neither of which senses 
is given by omacodpevos. 

I believe that the word means (or implies) ‘ dragging back again.’ Aeetes 
has ploughed in the direction of the wind, so that the fire from the oxen’s 
nostrils has not touched him. He now expects the unwary Jason to drive the 
team in the opposite direction, and be burnt. The Greek, warned by Medea 
(€herpais), first drags the plough back to the point from which it started, 
then yokes the bulls, and drives them, gaining the same advantage from the 
breeze as Aeetes. This is of course but obscurely stated by omacadpevos 
alone (without, e.g., wddvv). But here as elsewhere Pindar is merely touching 
lightly on details in the story, so lightly that we cannot always follow his 
drift, not possessing the full version. Thus the sinister comparison of Jason 
to Otus and Ephialtes, above all to Tityus (vv. 88-93), is, as it stands, 
puzzling. A scholium tells us that Chaeris objected to it as improper. Another 
instance is the extraordinary phrase pia Bods in v. 142. 


G. Norwoop. 
CARDIFF, 


TWO PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE. 


Ne 
Poetica xxil. 9g. 1458) 5. 


4 b) > a / Sa a a ie / A / \ 
@aTE OUK OPOAs WéyouoL o6 eLTLMOVTES TH TOLOVTH TPOT THs SvaréKTOV Kal 

A s A a 
Siakwppdodytes Tov TrowntHv, olov Ev«retdns 6 apxatos, os padiov moveiv el Tus 


/ > 4 ¢ / n a 
Sacer éxteive ef’ omdcov Bovr€cTaL, iapBotoinoas év avThH Th réEeu* 


"Emvydpnv eidov Mapadavddse Babifovra, 
\ 
Kab 


\ 
OvK ay yepduevos TOV exetvou EXXEBopor. 


It were mere presumption in me to attempt to add anything to Mr. Bywater’s 
treatment of this passage as a whole, but I think I see a possible restoration of 
the second line quoted from Euclid, which has been generally regarded as 
hopeless. If tauPomoncas means ‘lampooning,’ we should expect some 
insulting remark to be quoted; if there be any gibe in the first line it is veiled 
from our perception, nor do I imagine there was any there; the second line, 
however, does suggest some sarcasm in the very mention of hellebore. What 
would you say about hellebore and a poet whom you wish to depreciate? 
Clearly that a dose of it would do him good, or that he has sadly neglected the 
use of it: 


ovTe KaOnpdpevos Ov Exer vodv éArAEBOpw. 


I suppose that te was dropped and then written over ovca@npdmevos, and 
hence got inserted with trifling depravation as ye. ov« avis then an attempt 
at correcting the senseless ovxa@. Ora dozen other things may have happened. 
ov must be read for Tov, always supposing éyes voty to be right, because the 
point seems to be that anybody can put just ordinary prose into epic verse if 
epic licence be allowed; now Tov, as a relative, is not ordinary prose. éAXrg«Bop@ 
is scanned as four long syllables; to shorten the first would not be an instance of 
the éktaois, which alone is here in question, but of just the contrary. The 
spondaic ending in both lines is probably intentional, that the hexameters may 
limp at the end like a scazon iambic, and limp they do with a witness! When 
éxes vodv became éxeivov, it seemed necessary to a puzzled scribe both to alter 
dv to Tov and éArAeBopw to éArAéBopov. For the depreciatory dv éyeu cf. Electra 
450, opixpa pev Tad’ add’ Suws &xw; Luke, Acta Apost. ili. 6, 6 6& Exw TodTd 
cou dtdwpe. 
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II. 


de Partibus Animalium, I. 1. 14-18. 640a 10 sqq. 


I have looked with a kind of despair at this passage many times during 
the last few years, and at last begin to think that I see light. 

Aristotle has been and is discussing the question of the order which should 
be observed in treating questions of natural history. ‘We must enquire,’ he 
says, ‘whether we should investigate the way in which things become what 
they are, as the early speculators did, rather than how they are. It seems that 
we ought first to grasp the visible facts, ra dawdueva, in each kind or group of 
animals, then, and not till then, state the reasons for these facts, and lastly 
discuss the way in which they are developed.’ And this is the order he adopts, 
more or less, in the three great biological works. ‘Even in architecture,’ he 
continues, ‘it is truer to say that a house is built in a certain way because its 
eidos is of a certain kind, than it is to say that the house is of a certain kind 
because it is built in a certain way. For the yéveous is for the sake of the 
ovota, not vice versa. Therefore Empedocles, to take an instance from those 
early speculators, is mistaken when he says that many of the properties of 
animals are due to accidents in the development—e.g., that the vertebral 
column is such as it is because it was broken in pieces owing to the contorted 
position of the embryo within the uterus. He ignores the facts that, first, there 
must exist the formative (cvvecrav) seed endowed with the special formative 
power ; secondly, that the creative agent, the parent, is prior to the embryo 
not only logically but also in time; for it is a man that begets a man; there- 
fore it is because the creative agent or parent is of such and such a kind that 
the development of the embryo follows such and such a course.’ 

So far it has been plain sailing ; we come now to the passage which is so 
puzzling. I will translate with additions to fill up the connexion, printing the 
translated part in italics, and introducing some order into the chaotic and hap- 
hazard punctuation : ' 


€ 7 be Lp eo lal > / } / / 0 6 / LN Ale \ lal 
opmoiws 5€ Kal érl Tov avToudtas SoxowwTwv yiverOat, (Kabdmep Kal émt Tov 
a \ Ni n 
TEXVATTOY, Evia yap Kal aro TavTopaTou yiveTat TaUTA Tos aro TéxXVNS, OLoV 
A \ i oe \ 
byleva. THY pev Ov TpotTdpyYeEL TO ToLnTLKOY SbuoLOY, Oloy avdpLayTOTrOLNTLKH, Ov 
\ , > / € be f / Ae: ae n A >? V. 
yap yivetat avTopatov, 7 é Téxvn OYos TOD Epyou o avev THs UAns éoTiv. Kal 
lal § ¢ tA ‘4 4 
Tos ATO TUXNS OMOiws* ws yap H TéxVN EXEL OUTW YiveTat). 


‘T have said,’ thinks Aristotle to himself, ‘ that the pre-existence of the father 
isa knock-down blow to Empedocles. But I see an obvious retort which may 
be made with deadly effect upon me. It is not every animal that has a father ; 
many are spontaneously generated. A flea is not put into form by a creative 
seed, nor has it a parent prior to it, either in time or in logic, for it is not a flea 
that begets a flea, but it is ‘bred by your chamber-lie,’ spontaneously generated. 
Accordingly my argument seems in a parlous state. Well, then, I boldly take 
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the bull by the horns, and reply that the same is the case even with those creatures 
that are thought to be spontaneously generated. ‘The fact that they have no parents 
does not prove that Empedocles is right in ascribing their form to accidents of 
development ; Nature works in them in the same way really as she does in the 
egg of the chick, in spite of the absence of parents. I often compare the 
operations of Nature to those of Art ; now you get the same sort of contrast in 
Art also. I say, then, that it is with the works of Nature just as with the result 
of Art, for here, too, the same result 1s sometimes brought about by spontaneity as by 
Art, e.g., health, as when a lunatic recovers his senses by jumping out of a 
window just as well as if he had been scientifically treated in an asylum. As, 
then, some animals are produced by parents and a formative seed, and others 
by spontaneity, and yet both alike are works of Nature, and the development 
in both exists for the sake of the final form, be it a man or be it a flea, so also 
is it with the works of Art; the only difference in the case of animals is that in 
some we have the pre-existing parent, in others not. Thus also are there two 
classes of results or works in the other sphere of operation: first, results pro- 
duced purposely by art; secondly, similar results produced by spontaneity ; 
the only difference is that 7” some the efficient agent exists previously and resembles 
the product, as with statuary, and in others there is no such similar efficient 
agent. But if you want a really fine and great result you must have that agent 
both in Art and Nature; hence the higher animals are produced by parents, 
and it is only the meaner that are spontaneously generated, and in Art spon- 
taneity cannot do anything really great (though it does seem rather awkward 
that it may even restore health). An elephant cannot be produced spontane- 
ously, nor can a statue, for it does not come into being spontaneously, but, like the 
elephant, requires a pre-existing efficient agent like itself, the art being the 
immaterialized Noyos of the product. I hope this shows that Nature works as I 
say, and that Empedocles is wrong, though I must confess that I haven’t got 
it very clear and that I don’t understand spontaneous generation very well. 
(Perhaps Redi—but this is anticipating by a good many centuries.) 

‘Readers of my Physics and Metaphysics, hearing about spontaneity, will 
prick up their ears, and expect to hear something about chance or luck. Just 
to content them I will throwin the remark that the like holds good for the results 
of chance also, for as ts the regulated condition of the art, so ts the process of chance. 
But really I don’t think this has much to do with the question.’ 

That, or something like and similar to that, is the sort of train of thought 
which I conceive to have been proceeding in Aristotle’s mind when he jotted 
down this obscure and fragmentary passage. The key to it all is the explana- 
tion of the words éml trav a’toudtws Soxotytay yivesOar, and why neither Dr. 
Ogle nor I could not see what they meant as soon as we looked at them is a 
mystery. At least it seems to me now ‘as clear as Dulcarnon,’ as Chaucer 
has it, and yet for years I floundered over it like a schoolboy. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


ON APOLLONIVS RHODIVS. 


I. g06-gog. 
méutre wv nBnoavta LeXacyidos évdov ’lwdKod 
Tatpl T €u@ Kat pntpl Sins aKos, iv dpa Tovaye 
rétyn étt Coovtas, Wy’ dvdvya Toto dvaKTos 


a ne 
ootow tropovvevtar épéatiot ev peyapotow. 


These are the last lines of the farewell speech of Jason to Hypsipyle. 
Jason has just said that it is enough for him to dwell in his native land, but 
that if he is not destined to return home and if she bear a son, then ‘ send him, 
etc.’ There are two difficulties in the passage: (1) Who is meant by Toto 
dvaxtos, Pelias or Jason? Critics differ in opinion. The Greek is rather in 
favour of Pelias, who is mentioned six lines before. On the other hand, the 
sense is better if the expression is referred to Jason, in whose absence the son 
of Hypsipyle will tend his grandparents. On the whole I think the reference 
is to Jason. (2) Is mopavvwytat middle or passive? Here, although the 
critics are again at variance, there is not so much room for hesitation. As 
Mr. Mooney points out, the word is never used in the middle by Apollonius, 
and it is found in the passive (i. 802). He might therefore have written more 
confidently than he has, ‘the meaning may be “ that they may be cared for 
as they sit in their halls.”’ It seems fairly clear that the young man 
(j8nocavra) is intended to be the ynpoBockds of his grandparents. Brunck 
emends to épéartiov, taking wopavvwytat to be middle, but, even so, the emenda- 
tion is quite unnecessary. 


III. 158-163. 
BA Se Ovex peydporo Atos tayxaprrov adany. 
avtap éreta mUAas éEnrvOev OdAVpTrFOLO 
aideptas: évOev S€ katarBdris éotl KédevOos 
ovpavin: Soim dé TéXoL avéyouot Kapnva 
ovpéwv nALBdtov, Kopupal yOoves, Xt 7 aepOels 
HeALOS TMpwTHaLW épevOeTaL aKTiverowy. 
There is something wrong here. The obvious meaning Is, ‘ He, i.e. Eros, 


passed out through the palace of Zeus to the fruitful orchard,’ but as Eros was 
already in that orchard (114 Ads Oareph év drw7), this will not do. Gerhard’s 
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conjecture peyddo.o is confirmed by the Strassburg papyrus, published by 
Reitzenstein in 1900 (see Hermes xxxv. 605), but the reading is not quite the 
same. We find 


EK 
[BJHAEAIOCMELrAAOIO®... 


which suggests 0éewv or Oéwy, as R. observes. The line might be 
BH Se Avos peydroro Oéew trayxaprov addon. 


In any case it is a gain to have peyddoto confirmed by MS. authority. 

The precise meaning of ll. 161-163 it is not easy to explain. I see 
no reason, with Dr. W. F. Warren (Cl. Rev. xxv. 166 n.), to believe that there 
is any cosmological allusion in woAo. The references to the North and South 
Pole do not fit the passage. Moreover, the dvw rodos and the «dt Todos of 
Aristotle, and the wertex of Virgil (Georg. i. 241), quoted by Mr. Mooney, are 
not our poles, but those of the celestial sphere. Some mountains on the earth 
are meant. Can the reference be to Pelion and Ossa? See Herodotus 
(vii. 129), in his description of Thessaly, ra pév yap avtis mpos THY NO ExovTa 
To Te IInAcov odpos Kal j”Occa atroKAnie, cvpployovtTa Tas UTwpéas GANHAOLCL. 

As to the construction it is not clear whether xdpnva is the object of 
avéxovet or nominative in apposition to modo, but this makes hardly any 
difference to the sense. Milton (P. L. iv. 543) imitates the passage : 


It was a rock 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high ; 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 
Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

= x x x x 


Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night, etc. 


The notion is, apparently, that Eros glides between these lofty peaks 
down to earth, not that they are used as stepping-stones, which does not suit 
the context so well. The difficulty is with the word zoos, which means an 
axis, or something that turns on an axis. It does not, so far as I know, like 
the Latin vertex, have also the meaning of peak. Yet perhaps that meaning 
may here be helped out by «dpnva and xopvdal xOovds. Professor Platt* con- 
fidently proposes 7roXov, which is plausible, but the order is against it, and the 
connexion of thought is not then clear. 


1 Journal of Philology, No. 65. 
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IV. 678-680. 
(yOev) ovtrw Sinparéw wan’ vr’ Hépi TLANPEtoa, 
ovdé 1w aladéovo Borals Tocov neréioLo 


> f- ? / 
tKpadas aivupevn. 


The earth was then in a semi-liquid state. It had not yet been com- 
pressed by the drying air, nor as yet did it (as it does now) receive moisture in 
the form of rain owing to the heat of the sun (i-e. owing to the heat of the sun 
causing vapour to rise, which vapour became clouds that descended in rain 
upon the earth). This I take to be the meaning of the passage. Apollonius 
is putting forward the theory of Empedocles that the sea was formed of the 
moisture squeezed out of the earth by the pressure of the surrounding air and the 
heat of the sun, and further, that the sea was increased and the rivers and lakes 
formed, by the breaking of the clouds which were drawn up by the heat of the 
sun. See Plut. de plac. phil. iii. 16, "EumedoxAs (Spata Ths ys éxxatoméevys v70d 
Tod HALov Sia THY eriTONALOV Tidnow [elvas THY OddXaTTav |, and Lucr. v. 483 sqq. 
The function of the clouds in providing moisture is expressly stated by Virgil 
(Ecl. vi. 37): 


iamque nouum terrae stupeant lucescere solem 
altius, atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres. 


This passage presents no great difficulty, but the rather elliptical line 679 
seems to have led Professor Platt to consider that Apollonius is merely con- 
tinuing the thought of 678, and that the sense of i«udSas aivupévy is, or rather 
ought to be, ‘ humoribus orbata,’ as it is translated by Shaw. It is true the 
words ‘xu. aiv. cannot have that meaning, but so much the worse for them. 
They must of course be emended, which act Professor Platt performs accord- 
ingly. He even quotes the sentence from Plutarch as if it supported his view, 
but omits to mention that the heading of the paragraph quoted is ep) ris 
Jaracons. The ‘sweat’ is not represented as being burned up or consumed, 
but as burned out. Professor Platt is not quite pleased with Empedocles and 
suggests éxxatduevov. I am content to leave it at that. 

IV. 784-790. 

oicba pév, docov eunow evi dpect Tierat pws 
Aicovidns, oi & ddrXot Gooonthpes aOXov, 

olws Té of’ €odwoa Sid waYKTAS TEps@VTas 
wétpas, &v0a mupos Seal Bpopéovat Oveddaz, 
KUpatd Te oKANpHoe epider orridddecou. 

vov d€ Tapa SKvANNS cKOTEAOY péyav 75é XdpuBduw 
dewvov épevryomuevny Séxerau 606s. 


Hera has sent for Thetis, and implores her aid for the Argonauts in 
passing through the Planctae and to save them from Scylla and Charybdis, 
but she lays particular stress upon the dangers of the Planctae. Thetis 
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(834 sqq.) promises to guide the ship through the Planctae with the help of her 
sisters. We read (922 sqq.) that in one direction are Scylla and Charybdis, in 
another ‘the wandering rocks (II\ayxrati) were booming beneath the mighty 
surge, where before the burning flame spurted forth from the top of the crags, 
above the rock glowing with fire, and the air was misty with smoke, nor could 
you have seen the sun’s light.’ Then the daughters of Nereus, under the 
command of Thetis, guide Argo through the Planctae, avoiding Scylla and 
Charybdis altogether. 

The reference in 786 is taken to be to the passage of the Symplegades in 
the second book. ‘The objections to this are: 

1. It was not Hera, but Athena, who helped the heroes through the 
Symplegades. This objection might be got over. There are other somewhat 
similar difficulties in the poem. Thus (iil. 375), Aeetes believes that the sons 
of Chalciope reached Hellas and returned with the Argonauts, and (ib. 775) 
Medea has the same belief. So we may perhaps say that Hera thought she 
had helped them, or at any rate it was a good enough tale for Thetis. 

2. It is a far more serious objection that the Symplegades are never called 
Planctae by Apollonius. They were confused by many writers, but always 
kept distinct by Apollonius. The Symplegades were an incident of the out- 
ward voyage, the Planctae of the return. I may perhaps refer to a paper of 
mine on the differences between them in the Amer. Journ. Phil., twenty-seven 
years ago. In Apollonius the Symplegades are usually called Kudveas rétpan, 
twice [IAnyades, and once ctvdpoua TeTpawv. 

3. We certainly expect a reference to the Planctae in this place even more 
than to Scylla and Charybdis, because it was especially through the Planctae 
that the aid of Thetis was required, and Hera alludes to them in 823 as if they 
had been already mentioned. 

4. The reference to fire is quite foreign to the Symplegades, where the 
only danger was from the rocks clashing together, whereas mrupos OveAXas are 
characteristic of the Planctae both in Homer and in Apollonius. For this 
reason Merkel conjectured zrapos for zupds, which I adopted in the Oxford 
text, but I have, in the Loeb Classical Series, reverted to wupds. In a notice 
of Samuelsson’s Aduersaria ad Apoll. Rhod. in the Class. Rev. of 1903, I 
suggested that the reference is, in fact, to the Planctae, and I believe that a 
line or so has fallen out between éoawoa and 6:4 to the effect that Thetis knew 
how she (Hera) had saved the Argonauts through the Symplegades, and that 
she now implores the aid of Thetis to guide them safely through the Planctae. 
I may say that Samuelsson also suggests a lacuna here, though he takes 
mrayktas to refer to the Symplegades. In my recent translation I have, it is 
true, adopted the current view, but it was not the place for a discussion, and 
I have called attention to the difficulty in a note. 

Professor Platt remarks that 789, 790 ‘are simply untrue. The Argonauts 
are not going to return by Scylla and Charybdis at all, they are going to avoid 
them altogether.’ But the words déyeras odds do not imply that they are 
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going to pass between Scylla and Charybdis, but only that these obstacles 
are in their way. Thetis is asked to save them from that route, which she 
does, and the reference to Scylla and Charybdis in 78g is satisfied by the 
statement in 922, 923, that the Argonauts avoid them. 

Professor Platt also is of opinion that mAayxrds in 786 means the 
Planctae, and suggests another solution, which, if it could be accepted, would 
without doubt solve every difficulty. He considers that the line is a remnant 
of the first edition of the Avgonautica, in which Hera, he thinks, helped them 
through the Planctae by herself, and then appealed to Thetis to save them on 
the way through Scylla and Charybdis, which in that edition they did pass. 
This is very ingenious, but is open to a most serious, if not fatal, objection. 
We know little about Apollonius, but we do know that he published two 
editions of the Avgonautica, and it is highly probable that he was engaged for 
years on the revision of his poem. Is it, then, conceivable that he would, after 
brooding on the subject for so long, have left, by an ‘ inadvertence,’ however 
‘extraordinary, so palpable a contradiction in the text? It is, as the news- 
papers say, ‘unthinkable.’ 

R. C. SEATON. 


Moo OF STRABO AT PARIS AND ETON. 


CIRCUMSTANCES have allowed me to inspect the Paris MSS. of Strabo 
and to collate them for a portion of Book IX. (namely, from c. 4. 18, wéysotov 
59 kal madatotatov to the end), in view of an edition of Strabo’s Thessaly 
which Mr. A. J. B. Wace has in contemplation. The MSS. at Paris are 
important and representative of the various classes of the Strabonian tradi- 
tion. They include the two oldest and best existing copies, the MS. used 
for printing by Aldus, and two specimens of Pletho’s epitome. As I have 
enjoyed unusual facilities with regard to the oldest of them—for which I offer 
my sincere thanks to M. Henri Omont and M. Léon Dorez—I think it well 
to publish the palaeographical and critical results of my inspection at once, 
and at greater length than would be possible in an edition. I have added 
the evidence of the Eton MS. (uncollated since Falconer’s time) which Mr. 
Cornish was so kind as to send to the Bodleian for my use, and the Bodleian 
example of Pletho’s epitome, and have inspected the British Museum fragment 
of the Chrestomathiae. 

The text of Strabo rests upon the edition of Gustav Kramer, Berlin, 
1844, since which little has been done to collect evidence. Kramer was 
followed by A. Meineke with his Vindiciae Strabonianae and his small text in 
the Teubner Series (1852), and by the excellent Didot edition of C. Miiller 
and Dubner (1853), in which, beside geographical material, four new MSS. 
were added (vol. ii. 939). Giuseppe Cozza-Luzi discovered and printed in a 
series of publications the readings of an uncial palimpsest partly at Grotta 
Ferrata (Z. a. xliii. in Rocchi’s catalogue) partly in the Vatican.1 The 
necessity for a proper edition of this important evidence is recognized. We 
have also a programme by E. Rollig (de codicibus Straboniants qui libros I.-IX. 
continent, diss. phil. Halens. vii. 275, 1886), tending to discredit the accuracy 
of Kramer’s collations and adding the readings of Laur. 28. 5; some notes 
by M. Alfred Jacob on Book IV. (Revue de Philologie, 1912, 148 sqq.); Dr. 
Montagu James’s careful description of the Eton MS. (q.v.); and a biblio- 
graphical article by R. Forster, Rh. Mus., LI 1896, 481, ‘ Zur Handschriften- 
kunde und Geschichte der Philologie, IV.’ 

In the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth, a consider- 
able amount of publication took place, which is far from having lost its value. 


1 The two Vatican palimpsests are Vat. gr. ¢ documenti di storia e divitto, Rome, vols. xvii.-xix. 
2061 and 2285. Cozza’s publications consist of I owe these details to the kindness of Mons. 
1875, Dell’ antico codice della Geografia di Strabone; Mercati. The periodical is accessible, and the 
1888, Della Geografia di Strabone, parts 1,2 and 3; tract of 1875 is obtainable. The 1888 publication 
1896, 1897 and 1898, articles in the journal Studi cannot be found. 
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The anonymous volume entitled Strabonis rerum geographicarum Libri XVII. 
ad fidem manuscriptorum emendati . .. ab uno e socus Regiae Inscriptionum et 
Humanarum Literarum Academiae, Parisiis, 1763 (more than one volume did 
not appear) was the work of Louis-Georges-Oudard Feudrix de Brequigny 
(1716-1795), according to the article in the Biographie Universelle, ed. 1812, 
vol. 5, to give no other authorities. Brequigny was the first to utilize Pr 
(grec 1393), which he did not too highly estimate (see p. 19). 

Brequigny was followed by the edition of Siebenkees (Lipsiae 1796-1818 
continued after Book VII. by Tzschucke and Friedemann). Siebenkees 
travelled in Italy, and gives a list of MSS. at Rome, Florence, and Venice. 
His most remarkable discovery was that of Scrymgeour’s annotations on the 
margins of an Aldine in the Biblioteca Barberini, which contain the account 
of the first collection of manuscript evidence made for the author.! Sieben- 
kees’ apparatus was rather meagre, and his edition met with little mercy at 
the hands of his successors. 

The Rev. Thomas Falconer (1738-1792) left at his death collections for 
an edition of Strabo, which was produced at Oxford in a large folio in 1807 by 
his nephew, the Rev. Thomas Falconer, M.D. (1772-1839).? Considerable 
MS. material was contributed to this edition. Partial collations of the Paris 
MSS. 1393, 1394, 1397, 1398, 1408, were sent by Jean Baptiste Lefebvre de 
Villebrune.2 Bandini contributed the readings of four Florentine MSS. One 
or the other Falconer collated the Eton MS. (and this collation passed into 
Kramer’s apparatus). ‘Franciscus Perozius Bayerius’ collated the Escorial 
MS. (this also has not since been examined). The readings of the Mosquensis 
were obtained from C. F. Matthaei. This congeries of information constituted 
the bulk of the apparatus available till Kramer took the author in hand. 

While Siebenkees’ edition was dragging its slow length, and after the 
younger Falconer had brought out his folio, another lengthy undertaking was 
set on foot, the Geographie de Strabon, traduite du grec en francais, ordered by 
Napoleon and organized by his Minister of the Interior (Chaptal). This 
edition ran from ‘an xiii=1805’ to 1819. The editors were La Porte du 
Theil,4 Coray, and Gossellin. In vol. iii., p. 287, an account of Par. 1397 is 
given by the first of these, and p. 293 a typographical facsimile of Book IX. 
as found in Par. 1397 without the restorations. La Porte held the natural 
Il était né a 


1 See Forster, Rh. Mus., l.c. 486; and infra, 
p. 23. 

2 See on the Falconers the Dictionary o7 
National Biography. William (1801-1885), son 
of the second Thomas, was part author of an 
English translation published by Bohn, 1854 sqq. 

3‘D’abord médecin, puis professeur de langues 
orientales au Collége de France, bibliothécaire 
a la Bibliothéque nationale le 17 brumaire 
an II (18 novembre, 1793), dénonciateur de ses 
nouveaux collégues l’abbé Barthélemy et Van 
Praét, proscrit par le Directoire au 18 fructi- 
dor (1797), en dernier lieu professeur d’histoire 
naturelle, d’humanités et de mathématiques 4 


l'Ecole centrale d’Angouléme. 
Senlis vers 1732, et mourut a Angouléme le 
7 octobre, 1809.’ 

See J. M. Guérard, La France littévaive, Paris, 
1833, vol. 2, pp. 78, 79; Paulin Paris, Notice sur 
van Praét; Essai historique suv la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, par Le Prince, nouvelle éd, par Louis Paris, 
1886, pp. 405, 407, 413; Nouvelle Biogvaphie géné- 
vale, 1862, t. xxx., col. 314-316. (Information 
received from M. Léon Dorez.) 

4 ‘La Porte du Theil (Fr.-J.-G.) conservateur 
des manuscrits grecs et latins, de 1795 a4 1815.’ 
Inventaive Sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliotheque nationale, pay Henri Omont, 1. xix. 
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view that the losses in Par. 1397 were the source of the lacunae in all the 
other MSS. 

Before this edition was finished one of the collaborators, Avaydytns 
Kopajs (1748-1833), brought out a text in four volumes at Paris (1815-1819). 
Coray did not add to the MS. material, but as a Hellenist he stands between 
Casaubon and Meineke. His text, as also the collections of the French 
translators, were of service to Groskurd, who in 1831-4 published his German 
translation, with notes. He was soon followed by Kramer, who for the first 
time presented an orderly apparatus of readings. Groskurd and Kramer in 
their turn passed, in an accessible form, into the Didot edition. 


The Paris MSS. are: 

(1) fonds grec 571. 

chart. ff. 430, s. xiv. (or xill.-xiv.). Contents theological (see the cata- 
logue). Ff. 418-430 short excerpts from Strabo, beginning with é7z, mostly 
relating to the Orient. None appear to concern Book IX. These are part 
of the Chrestomathiae first published by Sigismund Gelenius, Basil. 1533, and 
last by Kramer, iii. 453 sqq. and C. Miiller, Geogr. gr. min. ii! 


(2) fonds grec 817; chart. s. xvi. 

ff. 186-196, €« tay TOD otpadBwvos yewypadiKdv Tepl Tod THS hs Tis 
oiKouperns oXHpaTos éTLdLopOwOev Tapa Tod yeytotod TAHOwvOS. inc. TO THS 
ys oixoupéevns oxHwa. expl. edte Kal Kadrds NéyeTaL. 

This is Pletho’s controversial work against Strabo, to be distinguished 
from his epitome; see Kramer, I, p. 1. It is contained also in grec 11091, 
1415 (written by Angelus Vergecius, a. 1545; illuminations, a painted sphere, 
etc.), 1603 (belonged to Antonius Eparchus), 2426 (in the title yeuwsorod 
ntot TAHOwvos) ; Arsenal 8413 (by Vergecius and similar to grec 1415; in the 
title yeyorod, Tod, Kab tAHPwvos); Barocci 114 (s. xv. chart.) ff. 117 v.-I2I r. 


(3) Pr=grec 1393 (Kramer’s ‘ C,’ pp. xiv., xc.). 

bomb. ff. 360, mm. 485 x 320,s. xili. and xiv. Cont. libb. 1-17. 8s.; very 
large hand. | 

We possess this gigantic folio, on very soft paper, in the form given to it 
by a later hand, of the early fourteenth century (perhaps the same that added 
ff. 108-115, viz. Book VIII. 337-end, and IX.). The arrangements of this 
hand were perhaps the same as those of the writer of the MS., but it is not 
quite clear that they were so. The actual state of the book is as follows: 

There are no old flyleaves at the beginning. Quire 1 consists of seven 
leaves (pp. 1-7 déyecOau Set 35 C. p. 45.6 Meineke). From the system of ruling? 
it appears that one flyleaf fell out at the beginning. Quires 2 and 3 are 


1 A small portion of the beginning (as far as 2 The rulings, as often in paper MSS., were 
kal T@v Towtrwr) is given on half a page (f. 13v.) intended to serve one for two pages, the lower 
of the British Museum Add. MS. 19391 (s.xv., page receiving a fainter impression. The quire 
membr.), which contains the same authors as in wasruled when in page-form. Normally in this 
Gelenius, MS. the ruling was done in a given quire on 


B 
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normal, and take us down to ond péyos mpooGels 52 fin. C., p. 68. 32 Mein. On 


f. 16, the first leaf of quire 3, occurs the first signature, IT’, in this second hand. 
This hand paged his gatherings, on the system e.g. To a Tov 18, Td B Tov WO, 
etc., down to 70 4 Tod 18’! These pagings have mostly disappeared. Quire 4 


is a trinion, ff. 24-29, Tv dpecvyy 68 init. C. p. 88. 22 Mein. Signature A, and 
paging on f. 28, ro € rod 5’. The text is continuous. Quires 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, are normal, and take us down to Oeodocias aOnvators 311 C. p. 427, 
22 Mein. Quire 14 (ff. 102-105, xwéas dé pvOwdéotepor, end of Book VII.), as 
it stands is a binion. The leaves are held together by two flaps, which appear 
between 103 and 104, and also after 105. F. 105 v. is entirely blank. F. 102 v. 


the signature 16. It is not plain if these leaves are a remnant of an entire 
quaternion or not. Quire 15 (ff. 106-111 aiyaiov kat Sunpovtny, end of 
Book VIIL., with twelve lines blank on 111 v.) is a trinion, as is shown by the 


signature ie on f. 106 r., by the rulings, which allow for the omission of a middle 
sheet, and by the thread visible between 108 and 109. On 108r., line 8, with the 
word Adyous (VIII. 337 C. p. 480. 22 Mein.) the first hand stops ; and a minute 
early s. xiv. hand continues (to the end of Book IX.). It is so minute that it 
has in different places 103, 117, 133, 140,and 160 letters in a line. Quire 16 
(ff. 112-115, from title of Book IX. down to caOamep Kal 7 dM at end, f. II5 v. 


is blank all but six lines) is a binion; signature tor, thread visible between 113 
and 114. Quire 17 and the rest to the end of Book XVII. are normal, and in 
the original large hand. 

Quires 14 and 16, 17 are parallel. But while there is nothing to show 
what the m. 1 did in quire 14 (where we know there was no material existent 
to complete the book), we may say more about 16,17. A well-defined worm- 
hole starts in the original hand on f. 106, and continues through the whole 
of the pages? in m. 2 far into the further part of the book. In the m. I pages, 
viz. 106, 107, 108, this hole carries away letters; it was therefore made after 
m. 1 had ceased to write. Inthe m. 2 pages, however, 109 sqq., allowance is 
made for this hole, the writing evades it. M. 2 therefore found it there. 
The consequence is that the first hand left these leaves blank ; he was aware | 
Book VIII. was incomplete. Some time after, when the worm had had his 
will, they were filled up by a later hand. Whatever was the case at quire 14, 
here there was no loss or blank in P1’s archetype. He left these leaves blank 
on purpose, and his only reason can have been that they were already lacunose. 
These lacunae therefore remount, as we should expect from their existence in 


f. 2 v.f. 3 v., and f.6 v. 7 r. (there are, however, 1 This unusual accuracy seems to point to a 
variations, as in the 4th). In quire (x) the actual rearrangement of the book. 
f.2 recto is sharply ruled; it was therefore f. 3 2 With the exception of f. 111, the last of the 


of the original quire, and theactual f.1(on which _trinion, where there is no trace of the wormhole, 
the ruling, which must have been sharp, is This leaf (which ends Book VIII.) was perhaps 
mostly obliterated from exposure) was the ori- added by m. 2, but in the actual state of the MS. 
ginal f. 2. A page therefore has disappeared it is impossible to be certain, 

before the actual f, 1. 
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Pg and the other members of the family, to beyond the thirteenth century. 
Further, we see that Pr had no opportunity of consulting Ps, in which there 
were no such lacunae. 

With regard to the history of the book, we find it in Montfaucon, Biblio- 
theca Bibliothecarum Manuscriptorum nova, 1739, II. 1027, first among the 
‘codices graeci ex oriente in bibliothecam regiam inducti 1732 a V. Cl. Abbate 
Sevin’:? it is described as Strabonis codex manuscriptus ingentis molis . . . bom- 
bycinus, duodecimt vel decimi tertii saeculi a perita manu exaratus. Montfaucon 
gives a collation of Book I. After the sixteenth century collations of Scrym- 
geour this was the first MS. to be used for the text. Brequigny (see p. 16) was 
justified in his attachment to it. 

A disastrous modern restoration is described by Villebrune apud Falconer, 
p. ili. In this probably the pagination largely perished. 


(4) Pa=grec 1394. 
memb. s. xv. ff. 400 mm. 325x220. 8s. signed at end; paging on recto 


only, within books (i.e. a starts with a new book). Initials illuminated. 
Gaps in text. Marginalia according to Scrymgeour (p. 23) in the hand of 
Lascaris. Book IX. begins f. 183 v.; c. 4, 18 on f., 202 v. 

This MS. was copied from Ciriaco d’Ancona’s MS. now in two parts (the 
Etonensis, q.v., and Laur. 28. 15). The writer has preserved (f. 295 v. margin) 
one of the ten inscriptions which Ciriaco entered on the margin of his first 
volume. 


(5) P3=grec 1395. 
chart. s. xvi. (early) ff. 283, mm. 320~x 220, Ios., signed at beginning. 


Has been used to print from: e.g. f. 3 v, tods Bap | Bdpovs marg. a 5, 5°. 
tod | doxety marg. a 7, 6 ©. % Towntixy | KatacKxevy marg. a 8, etc. These 


indications correspond more or less exactly with the tops and bottoms of the 
pages of the Aldine of 1516. 


(6) P4=grec 1396. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 308 mm. 300 x 205. Illuminated initials; many marginalia, 
modern names of places, etc. 

at beg. + oTpaBavos yewypadixoy év BuBNots Uf KTHwa avT@viou Tod émdpyou 
0 dédmKev eis onpeloy evyapioTias TO eTipavertaTw dpayKiox@ TO KpaTaL@ 
Baciret xeXtov. On flyleaf iv.: lic Liber est Dit Joanmis Auranu Civis Corcyret. 


(7) P5=1397- 
membr. s. x. ex. ff. 232 mm. 280x198. Interval between perpendicular 
rulings mm. 152; length of written line about mm. 135; number of letters in 
a line between 36 and 46; lines to a page on average 38. Quires of 8. 
1 ‘Sevin Pabbé Francois, né a Villeneuve-le- Bibliotheque du roi.’ Inventaive Sommaire, as 
Roi en 1682, mort A Paris le 12 septembre 1741, above. An account of his acquisitions in the 


voyageur en Turquie de 1728 431730, et'en rap- East is given in Delisle, Cabinet des Manu- 
porta environ 600 manuscrits grecs] pour la _ scrits, I, 380 sqq. 
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Signatures apparently all perished. Sheets arranged in the usual flesh-hair- 
hair-flesh order.” 

The hand is the smaller of the two minuscule types noticeable at the end 
of the tenth century, and resembles Laur. 32. 15 (D) of the Iliad, than which 
it is however larger ;1 it shares the same peculiarity of many separate letters 
combined with proper minuscule ligatures (yy, TT, €s, €v, evs, etc.). The edges 
have been cut down, so that the marginalia of the first hand have been restored 
by the late hand (who therefore was also the trimmer, e.g. 68 v., I05 r., 
121 r. and passim) ; and sometimes have been restored without being trimmed 
(e.g. 156 v.). The marginalia consist of indices, short scholia, corrections, 
diagrams, paragraph marks, o7., etc., and marks of quotation (:). There are 
no gaps in the text. 

The state of the book is as follows: 

Quires 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are entire and take us down to éorly 7 AvBun, 


126 C. p. 170. 6 Mein. Heére,‘viz. f. 72 v., m. rec. Ret oe Herein ff. 1-39 are 
mended by m. 2. F. 16v. (last page of quire 2) we have a signature 8’ m. rec., 
f. 32 v. (last page of quire 4), 6. Ff. 40-72 are intact. 

Quires 10, 11, 12 to é« veyatoou dé (178 C. p. 243. 4 Mein.) are intact; 
f. 94 has a blank strip added below. 

Quire 13 (ff. 97-100) is a binion, in this order: 97 r. hair, 98 v. flesh, gg r. 
hair, 100 v. flesh. This order of itself shows that the first and the fourth (or 
middle) sheets are gone; ihe second hand noe this by ee op f. 96% 


(last page of quire 12), Ne a év, f. 98 v., ve a B f. 100 v., ne ae; a. The 
_ portions preserved are od ond dzroGev, 180 C. p. 245. 10 Mein. to ameipyacaro, 
183 C. p. 240. 24 Mein., and zrupyyns, 186 C. p. 254. 13 Mein. to puxpa pepis Hv, 
190 C. p. 258. 29 Mein. 

Quires 14, 15, 16 (ff. 101-124) are intact, and cover from év 7 kal éddo 
(ib.) to xa@’ avrods 230 C. p. 315.28 Mein. The sense shows a quire has fallen 
out here. 

Quire 17, ff. 125-132, inc. pevtivos évautddos, 243 init. C. p. 334. 11 Mein. 
Sequence: 125 flesh, 126 hair, 127 hair (inc. vdv ye wavtatov wepxvpas, 248 C. 
p- 34. 15 M.), 128 flesh (inc. déatwy éxBoras, 246 C. p. 339. 4 M.), 129 hair (inc. 
Tas avTas aitias, 251 C. p. 345. 29 M.), 130 flesh (inc. xal ovevouvcia, 250 C. 
Pp. 343- 24), 131 flesh (inc. caxds 61éOnKav, 253 C. p. 348. 2), 132 hair (132 v., expl. 
mAnoiov yap éott, 257 C. p. 352. 20).. The order of flesh and hair sides shows 


a disturbance has taken place, viz. that the sheet 127, 130 (original fourth) has ~ 


been put before the sheet 128, 129 (original third). This is indicated by notes - 


126 v., ov« éwev in a modern hand (Villebrune?), 127 v., below [’ m. rec., 


128 r. at top. 8- m. rec. 

Quires 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 are complete. (133, 136 are mended above with 
a white slip ; 134, 135 are cut down but not mended.) We are taken down 
(f. 172 v.) to hadaxpov: peta 5é 324 C. p. 446. 10 Mein.; we find here a note, 


1 See f. 152 in M. Omont’s Fac-similés des plus pl. XL. 
anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 


aS ee ee ee 


a 
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mw AX 
ree fu, m. rec.,* which refers to the fact that the rest of Book VII. is missing. 


The quire, however, is complete, and the next quire begins with Book VIII. 
To complete the book as far as the usual ending prOwdéorepov only a page or 
two would be required. As P5 shows no trace of having originally contained 
anything but entire quires, did it originally contain the rest of Book VII. to 
the end in a quire which has fallen out (as at 72 v. and 124 v.) ? 

Quires 23, 24, 25 (ff. 173-196, wavrayobev, 374 C. p. 531. 17 Mein.) are 
continuous (mended). 

Quire 26, ff. 197, wera€d Sé ib. to 200 KavOerov of pév, 388 C. p. 549. 10 Mein., 
is a binion, all by m. 2 on rough skin; 200 v. is blank fromv.21. These three 
and a half pages took the place of a quire fallen out in P5, since the amount of 
text comes to about twenty pages of the Teubner edition, which is the normal 
extent of a quire in P5. 

F. 197 v., the character of the second hand changes. If there are two 
hands they are contemporary. 

Quire 27 (ff. 201-208, mpopytidos, 402 C. p. 568. 15 Mein.) is complete. 

Quire 28 (202-216, érépwv mapvacds, 416 C. p. 587. 32 M.) has its first sheet 
(202, 216) supplied m. 2. The connection (as in quire 28) is not quite exact 
and a few words overlap. 

Quire 29 (ff. 217-224, eis déxa pépn, 430 C. p. 607. 10 Mein.): the latter half 
of the first sheet, viz. f. 224, is supplied m. 2. The half sheet is bent round 
217. 

Quire 30 (ff. 225-232) runs to the end of Book IX. with four blank lines over. 

From quire 23 (f. 173) all is mended and the text supplied m. 2. 

Not only had the book suffered these dislocations, but damp or rats 
removed a considerable portion of the text. The outside margin is wanting, 
to a greater or less extent, but often to about a third of the page, in ff. 1-39 
and 173-232; these pages cover Book I., the beginning of II., all of VIII. 
and IX. Besides these large pieces of damage, there are several separate 
mutilated leaves: 94, 133, 136, 168, 172. These losses, both omissions and 
removal of margins, took place not later than the thirteenth century, for 
extensive operations of repair were undertaken at the beginning of the four- 
teenth at latest. A hand, which from its rough and common appearance has 
been put as late as the sixteenth century (by F. Haase, Ri. Mus., 1839, p. 448), 
but which, as may be seen at the beginning where it is smaller and regular 
(its uncouth aspect is partly due to the rough and uneven surface of the skin 
on which it stands), is s. XIII.-XIV., undertook the task of restoring this 
book with singular energy. On the margins of all the pages mentioned above 
it gummed strips of parchment perpendicularly to the writing, and in I-39 
and 173-232 completed the imperfect lines by writing the beginnings or 
terminations of them upon this material. It was necessary to gum the strips 
either to the recto or the verso of the original. At the beginning the recto is 
sometimes chosen, but for the greater part of the book the verso. Thus a 


1 Compare a similar omission in the Etonensis (p. 25). 
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portion of the verso of Ps is hidden, varying from a few letters to a third of 
a line. 

These restorations, which look as though they had adhered to the page 
since the fourteenth century, have in point of fact been detached and re-attached 
some three times. J. B. Lefebvre de Villebrune (who vaunts himself as the first 
collator of P5 in a note on a flyleaf) removed them for the benefit of Falconer 
(Falconer, p. iii), Fr.-J.-G. La Porte du Theil (conservateur 1795-1815) does 
not say that he ungummed the leaves, but the statement is made of him by 
F. Haase, Rhein. Mus., 1839, p. 448, and du Theil prints an accurate repre- 
sentation of Book IX. without the restorations in the edition of 1812, vol. iii. 
In Haase’s day the leaves were again removed by Charles Benoit Hase at 
Kramer’s request, with a promise that they would not be regummed (neque 
patietur ea iterum aliquo glutine affigi, sed alio modo adjungenda curabit).» M. 
Henri Omont, cui ut Hasio Haasius ego quoque multis nominibus immortalem 
gratiam debeo, has not once more clapped upon the membranes of the late 
tenth century these scaley fetters of the fourteenth, but they constitute a neat 
new volume, grec 1397. 2. 

The new leaves employed for the restoration were not, except in a few 
cases (ff. 94, 133, 136, 168, 172), virgin. Nearly everywhere they are palimpsest. 
In some cases (ff. 180-2, 187-190, 195-6, 225, 230-2) the washing has been 
complete, but in most the original is plainly visible. Four different hands are 
distinguishable: (1) A Greek uncial, late, and doubtless theological : ff. 9, Io, 
15, 25-35, 173-179, 191-4, 201-8, 210, 211, 215, 217, 210, 2emeeo 4 eles 
an uncial text with uncial arguments or scholia. (2) A Greek minuscule, 
s. X.: ff. 18, 22, 24, 183-6 (traces). (3) Another Greek minuscule, s. X.: 
ff. 212-214, 219, 220, 226-8 (traces), 231 (traces). (4) A Latin uncial, ? s. VIII.: 
12d. 

So far as these fragments have been identified, the credit is due to 
F, Haase of Dresden, a friend of Kramer’s, who has left an interesting article 
on the subject in the Rheinisches Museum, 1839, pp. 445 sqq. The uncials, 
he says, are a commentary on the Old Testament, and on ff. 217, 218 he read 
part of Genesis, c. 24. My (2) he thinks was legal (p. 450): the other 
minuscule hand (3) he identifies with Dio Cassius, and the fragments resulting 
from this identification have been adopted by the latest edition: see Boissevain, 
Cass Dionis Coccetant . . . quae supersunt, 1895, I., pp. xxxv-xli. Who the 
restorer was who about A.D. 1400 possessed four ancient MSS., one of a classic, 
and sacrificed them to emend Strabo (the contrary process to that which we 
see in the Grotta Ferrata and Vatican palimpsest), is an interesting question, but 
one which I cannot answer. Not content with his repairs, the restorer utilised 
the lower margins of the pages when restored for a quantity of medical, 
theological, and grammatical material (ff. 18 v., Ig r., 22 v., 173 r., 196, 201-210, 
217, 218, 221-7, 230-2). F. 224 r. I read the title epi dvapopav AéEewr inc. 


1 This promise was only carried out as regards flying wing of goldbeater’s skin. 
one leaf (192), which is attached to the page by a 
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Kal vakos Kai Kk@as 7’ mporrapoeuTovws 


SidOépa aiyav pyro TpoBdtwv: aapodedos TO putdv: d€uTdvws 6 ToTos expl. 
exipvopdpnoa edxunoa. Kipvov TO AiKvoy K.T.r. f. 225 the anecdote of Phidias 
and Pantarces, quoting Gregorius 6 OeoAcoyos and Libanius. These point to 
a Byzantine lexicon. 
On f. 231 v. at the top we have an incomplete date: 
év nl preovapio ws. 7 
above, (cut down) eypamT . UN .~+r.. pie: 

The first mention of this book is in a note by Henry Scrymgeour on the 
margin of the copy of the Aldina in the Biblioteca Barberini (now in the 
Vatican). Scrymgeour (1506-1572), who belonged to the family of that name 
of Dudhope, ‘being appointed secretary to Bernard Bocnotel, Bishop of 
Rennes, visited Italy with that prelate, who had been appointed ambassador 
from the court of France.’ Becoming convinced of the errors of Rome, he 
established himself at Geneva, where he became a professor, and ‘ conquesit a 
prettie roum within a lig to Genev, and biggit thairon a trim house called “the 
Vilet ” and a fear ludging within the town, quhilke all with a douchtar, his 
onlie born, he left to the Syndiques of that town’ (Dictionary of National 
Biography in v.). His copy of the Aldina was discovered in the Barberini by 
Siebenkees. We have a revised excerpt from it by Forster (l.c.), who traces 
the fortunes of the book. The essential portion of Scrymgeour’s notes is: 

Ad extremum cum Romae essemus duos antiquos codices ex Strozorum biblio- 
theca habuimus, quorum alter integerrimus et castigatus manum Lascaris in mar- 
ginum notis indicabat, in quo libri 17 fuerant, alter gut omnium longe vetustissimus 
fuit, et vetustate ipsa corrosus facile indiciwm fecit unde lacunae illae quae in ceteris 
onmibus habentur emanarunt, libros novem continebat. The first MS. appears to 
be grec 1394, the second grec 1397. 


(8) P6=grec 1398. 

chart. s. xvi. ff. 228, mm. 287 x 205. 

cont. ff. 1-62 excerpts from Strabo : 

f. 1, é« Tov otpaBwvos yewypagixGv wept Tod THs Yhs THs olKoUpéevns 
oXNMATOS. 

f. 7, SidpOwars eviwv od« opOes io oTpaBwvos heyouévov. 

f. 9, é« Tov Tov ae otpdBovos yewypapixav mepl TOV KaTa THY YP 
petaBorov. 

f. 10 v., €x TOV TOD adTOd aTpaBavos yewypadiKay Tepl TIS pouns. 

f. 15, é« Tov TOD avTod oTpadBwvos yewypapiKav Tepl Ths évTos latpov TE Kab 
adptov evpwrns. 

ff. 69-228, Books XI.-XVII. 

ix. 18. 4 to end are found on ff. 55 v.-61 r. 

The epitome, which is that of Gemistus Pletho, consists chiefly in the 
omission of sentences or paragraphs. Lacunae have been closed up. The 
MS. is carelessly written. I have passed over minor errors. 
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(9) P7=grec 1408. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 582, mm. 230x165. 

Marginalia, names of places, etc.; some corrections by m.pr., and also by 
a very late hand. Books VIII. and IX. are an epitome: f. 230 v. é« Tov 
éyddou Tév otpdBovos yewypadixarv, 265 v. é« Tov évydtov Tév oTpadBwvos 
yewypadicav. The other books are full. Lacunae open, and in Books VII. and 
XIII. 


(10) grec 1409. 

chart. s. Xiv. 

Chrestomathiae from Strabo ff. 1-26 (they begin with 67s). Nothing is 
taken from ix. 18. 4 sqq. Cf. grec 571. 

At the beginning : 


0 THVOE AaBwv eis Yépas BiBXrov Piros 
evEar SoOhvar AVoLY AUTAAKNLATOV 


TO MVITLKOG pavounr ToS pparitnt. 


The last word may be a mistake for ¢saditn, which the metre seems to 
require, but p (not pz) is quite plain. Miss Vogler (Die griechischen Schreiber, 
p- 282) has been misled by Wiinsch. 


(rz) P8=grec 1739. 

chart. s. xv. ff. 376, mm. 210 X 145. 

miscell. mostly historical. 

f. 209 v. 16 without gap in the middle of a line, inc. yopa mrnv bon 
ToTapoKAvaTos éotu (Strab. 430, 2.15 C.); ends f. 217 v. with Book X. (above, 
éx T@Y ammlavod totopiov). Appian, for whom there is this heading, runs into 
Strabo; the archetype therefore must have been a similar MS., in which the 
heading to Strabo was faint or on the margin. The MS. is identical with P6 
than which it is better. The epitome is the Gemistan. 

To the Paris MSS. we may add: 

(12) O= Bodleian. Auct. F, 1. 1. (Misc. 84). 

chart. s. xvii. ff. 493 in fol. (miscell.). 

at the end, ff. 464-473 (chart. s. xvi. mm. 210 x I45). 

tit. rob mAnOwvos Oeccarias Ywpoypadia, inc. » Yopa TwAnV bon ToOTA- 
HoKAvaTOs ott. It covers Book IX. and the beginning of Book X., where it 
runs without warning into Plutarch qu. graec. 13-15 (quoting e.g. To év Oecoania 
dwrvov, Archytas Amphisseus with verse, the Ilapavaioz). 


(13) Et=Etonensis 141, Bl. 4. 14.1 

chart. mm. 295 x 215, ff. 300 (unpaged), s. xv. Quires of 5, usually signed 
in the right top corner of first leaf, and in the middle of the lower margin of 
the last. The watermark is a pair of scissors. 


? A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts Rhodes James, Litt.D., 1895. 
in the Library of Eton College. By Montague 
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The quires are normal except 
(1), which has 9 ff. only; the flap of the ninth protrudes between I and 2. 
The signatures are gone. 


ov 


(9) @. two ff. covered as far as v. 20 of the verso of the second (sc. to 
% ALBvn, c.126 C. p. 170.6 Mein.): the rest is blank. Below in red + éduzrev dao 
TOU TpwToTUTOU TéTpacoy* Kal O EeLpjowY avaTAnpwodte: two ff. are added in 
a different hand, with faint red ink rulings; they contain from the beginning 
of I to c. 139 C. p. 188. 4 Mein. The loss therefore is from p. 170. 6 Mein. to 
the end of B. 


(12)¢ 8. The ninth leaf verso, v. 8, ends at dewpydcato, c. 183 C. p. 249. 25 
Mein. Above in red éurrev é« Tod Tpwrot’mou dUAXAa dvo. The same second 
hand continues with @@dpor éAXAjvwv «.7.r. to the end of the roth leaf verso. 


(13) ID f. 3 recto v. 6, stops at avéyovta, c. 189 fin. C. p. 258. 29 Mein. 
Above in red é\u7e pvAAov ev. The same second hand continues with ézresd7) 
dé «.7.r. as far as wotapols duciv=c. 191 C. p. 261. 3 Mein. on f. 4 verso v. 8, 
where the first hand had already resumed with xépaxas cupPBaivov x.7.d. 
This quire is a quaternion. 


(14) +6 contains Aupéva, c. 198 C. f. 271. 22 Mein. to the end of A. This 
quire consists of seven leaves: the fore part of leaf 2 has been cut away and 
remains as a flap. 


(16) Bi On f. 3 verso v. 24, the text ends with xa@’ avrovs, c.. 230 C. 
p- 315. 28; below is +évradOa recites Tétpadov év: the same second hand 
continues with cuvdmrortes x.T.r. as far as coupev Tivos, Cc. 243 C. p. 334. 11 Mein. 
at the end of f. 11; the first hand resumes on f. 12 with évdyuAdos. This is a 
gather of 7, i.e. 14 leaves. 

(21) xa. This consists of 12 leaves. The first hand lasts to the bottom 
of f. g rect., 6 cadodcr paraxpor, c. 324 C. p. 440. 10: f. g vers. at top, Aetzres 
dvrrov &. Ff. 7 verso and 10, II, 12 are written by m. 2 up to the end of 
Z pv0adécrepov, with a little space over: on the verso of the 12th m.p. begins 


again*with H. As f. 12 verso is signed “Gs evidently m.p. intended the quire 
to be a quinion, and ff. 10, 11 were added by m. 2; they are as before ruled 
in red ink. 


(27) aes this consists of g leaves: the flap of the latter part of f. 2 
protrudes between 8 and 9. 

(28) «7: this is a quaternion. 

(31) Xa: this contains g leaves: the flap of the second sheet protrudes 


between I and 2. 

Book X. comes to end on the recto of the last f.; the last third of it and 
the verso are blank except for the subscription on the recto: é«rnodunv tide 
tiv BiBrov é« Bvfavtiov | ypadetcav rapa ayaddavod draxovov | tepopvypovos 
| $tdov in a large ornamental hand in green ink. This in my opinion is the 
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same hand that supplied missing portions of text in quires 9, 12, 13, 21, and 
the personal notes éy® xuptaxos, etc.,in yellow on the margins. That is to say, 
Ciriaco was the purchaser and completed his defective purchase. 

The margins are unusually full, and show four hands: 

(a) A small fifteenth-century hand, probably that of Agallianus, which 
notes omissions in the archetype (as above), indexes, and adds v. Il. with 
dAXws and yp, and paragraphs of the Chrestomathia with 67. 

(b) A flowing hand mostly in yellow, sometimes restored in green, which 
indexes and adds a number of inscriptions (for which see James). This is 
Ciriaco: he also occasionally corrects and has filled one or two lacunae. 

(c) A small, somewhat shaky fifteenth-century hand corrects omissions. 

(d) A small, stiff, sixteenth-century hand, later than Ciriaco, whose indi- 
cations (o7, etc.) it expands, corrects text, and twice (f. 243 v. and 254 v.) adds 
the name xvpsaxos to Ciriaco’s transcripts of inscriptions. 

The book therefore shows five hands: two at Constantinople, Agallianus 
and (a), unless they are the same; three later, the purchaser, an anonymous, 
and a reader of the next century, possibly Bembo. That the book passed 
into the possession of Pietro Bembo appears from its mention by Scrymgeour 
(see Forster, l.c. p. 486): and as the Eton Library contains several MSS. 
which once belonged to Bembo (see Dr. James’s catalogue), it appears probable 
that Wootton bought this book with the others at Venice while he was 
agent there. 

The first ten lines of Book A (as far as éxataios 0) are written on the first 
recto in a very large hand; the ordinary Agallianus-hand resumes on the 
verso. This large hand certainly resembles that of the subscription, the 
supplied leaves and the Ciriaco-notes on the margin. It is hardly conceivable 
that Ciriaco bought an acephalous book and himself added the beginning. 
Either therefore all this writing is in Agallianus’ hand and there is no question 
of Ciriaco’s autograph, or the resemblance of the first ten lines of A to 
Ciriaco’s hand is fortuitous. This I think most probable, as there is no 
apparent reason for Agallianus to alter his hand on the supplementary leaves 
(whereas he magnified it at the beginning as a decoration), and the red ruling 
of the supplementary leaves recurs in a clear Ciriaco-note on quire ia, p. 4 Vv. 
(the oracle 7AvOes @ AvKCEpye). 

T. W. ALLEN. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME TYPE-NAMES IN THE ODZS OF HORACE. 


IN a recent number of the CLASSICAL QUARTERLY (viii., p. 121), under the 
title ‘ Neaera as a Common Name,’ Mr. Postgate writes: ‘There are two 
undoubted instances of this use of Neaera in Prudentius which are cited by 
Mr. Ullman.’ This is indeed a very welcome admission, for, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Mr. Postgate was formerly of the opinion that such a usage 
or anything approaching it was unthinkable in Latin.1_ But Mr. Postgate still 
feels uneasy about it, for he says: ‘I imagine however that to an unprejudiced 
sense of Latin usage these instances will themselves seem to be strange and in 
need of explanation. ... Now is there anything in Neaera or its history 
which will account for this? Let us examine the possibilities. And first 
those offered by etymology. ... But it may be thought that it acquired its 
objectionable colour through the reputed conduct of some particular Neaera 
of legend or history.. We are now on common ground, for of course there 
can be no type-names or common names without some reason. The two 
possible explanations which Mr. Postgate mentions undoubtedly hold true for 
many cases; e.g. the first holds true for the English type-names Sport and 
Fido as given to dogs, the second for names like Jehu, Xantippe, etc. But 
there are many type-names derived from some particular historical or legendary 
person who has been forgotten. This is true of many type-names originating 
in modern drama and fiction. It is all the more difficult to say whether the 
ancients had in any given case a definite historical character in mind or were 
following the convention. But our first concern must be with the facts: is a 
certain name used of a class or is it not? 
are able to explain them or not. 

In speaking of the name Glycera as used by Horace in Carm.i. 33, I said: 
‘No name perhaps had a more definite connotation to a Greek or Roman than 
the name Glycera. It was one of the most common names of hetaerae, and 
Horace might just as well have used the common noun meretrix, except that it 
would be less refined and romantic. Horace himself uses the name a number 
of times for no particular individual, but for the class. Glycera is, therefore, 
hardly a proper noun at all. It seems worth while to look more closely into 


The facts remain facts whether we 


1 4.J.P. xxxiii., p. 451, n. 1 (in answering my 
article Hovace and Tibullus, ib, pp. 149-167): ‘ His 
modern parallels do not help him, as he has left 
out of sight the obvious consideration that Latin 
has no means of distinguishing between ‘‘Jehu’”’ 
and ‘‘a jehu”’ or ‘‘the jehu.”’ Beside my 


former answer to this objection (ib. p. 456), let 
me quote Mr. Postgate against himself. In his 
note on Prop. v. 11. 19 (Select Elegies of Pro- 
pertius) Mr. Postgate says of quis Acacus ‘ really = 
an Aeacus.’ For the definite article, Latin can, 
if necessary, use ile, etc. 
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the use of Glycera and similar names by Horace. From the standpoint of 
etymology Glycera is an eminently suitable name for a courtesan, being a 
name of endearment like those ending in the diminutive -cov (-iwm), a favourite 
ending for names of hetaerae1 It may be noted that Plautus is particularly 
fond of this diminutive for the names of courtesans, while Terence avoids it. 
With regard to the name Glycera in Greek, Pape expressly says that it was 
especially used by hetaerae.2 The most famous was the friend of the dramatist 
Menander. Athenaeus (594d) says that it is a matter of common knowledge 
(cowvov) that Menander loved her.? In Latin the use of the word seems clear. 
Horace uses the name in four passages. The same person may be alluded to 
in three of these, but it cannot be the same as the one alluded to in the fourth 
(Carm. i. 33; this is the passage mentioned above). That the name is meant 
to indicate a type is clear in all three cases. In i. 19 Venus, Bacchus and 
Licentia (which note) bid Horace return to Glycera; in the companion piece 
i, 30 Venus is urged to come to Glycera with various attendants, including 
Mercury. It seems natural to accept the interpretation that Mercury is here 
the god of gain, for the: ode is short and epigrammatic, with mention of 
Mercury at the end giving point tothe epigram. Iniii. 1g the general situation 
indicates the position of Glycera. The scene is laid at a comisatio, as in i. 27 
(cf. the mention of Bacchus in i. 19 alluded to above). Various expressions 
indicate the mood (e.g. vs. 18 insanive iuuat). After Horace Martial uses the 
name twice in a general way (vi. 40; xi. 40), in addition to using it once of 
Menander’s mistress (xiv. 188). He seems to have taken the name from 
Horace, for in vi. 40 he mentions it along with Lycoris, and both of these 
names are used by Horace in Carm. i. 33. To Ausonius it was a type-name 
(Epigr. 39 [18], ‘ Laidas et Glyceras, lasciuae nomina famae’), as shown by 
the use of the plural and the appositive phrase. It is noteworthy that he 
chose the appellative Glycera to pair with Lais, the name of one of the most 
famous hetaerae of antiquity. 

The names Pholoe and Lycoris, also used by Horace in Carm. i. 33, 
appear not to be found in Greek as names of women, and it is less clear, except 
from the context, that they are type-names. The name Lycoris was made 
famous by Gallus as a pseudonym for the actress Cytheris. Martial uses it a 
number of times. 

Another name in the same ode is that of Myrtale, whose station in life is 
indicated by Horace’s term /ibertina and the contrast with melior Venus. The 
name is found in Greek as that of hetaerae,° and Bechtel (Die attische Frauen- 
namen, p. 103) in speaking of this and other names of the same stem as applied 
to hetaerae calls attention to the obscene sense of pvptov and pippwov. He 


1 Pape, Worterbuch d. griech. Eigennamen, 3rd 4 But Mr. Postgate seems to hold the in- 
ed. 1884, p. xxii. - credible and obsolete view that the same person 
2 Pape’s list is supplemented by Lambertz, is meant (A.jJ.P. xxxiii., p. 451). 
Die griech. Sklavennamen, 1907, p. 49. 5 In addition to the one mentioned in Pape, 


3 The thirteenth book of Athenaeus is the two different ones are found in Herondas i. 89 
locus classicus on the subject of hetaerae, and li. 65. 
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notes likewise the same significance for the name Rhode, used by Horace in 
Carm. ili. 19. 27. 

As regards Neaera, used by Horace in iii. 14. 21, Mr. Postgate does not 
think that any one of the Neaeras of history or legend was notorious enough to 
account for the use of meaera as a common noun in Prudentius. But Bechtel 
(p. 62) incidentally calls the Neaera attacked in the oration of the pseudo- 
Demosthenes one of the most famous women of the Athenian demi-monde. 
Mr. Postgate gives an etymological explanation (associating the word with 
velatpa=yuvatkela votépa) which may well have some bearing. But in that 
case he must admit the same possibility in the use of Myrtale, Rhode and 
similar names. Yet it seems to me that the notoriety of Neaera was the chief 
reason for the later use as a type-name and even as acommon noun. Further 
Bechtel has pointed out (pp. 74-75) that the names of Nereids, of which 
Neaera is one, were in favour for hetaerae, and has suggested that these names 
were chosen because of the physical charms of the Nereids: ‘Was Wunder 
also, dass Téchter, namentlich solche, die spater von den Reizen des K6érpers 
leben sollten, mit Namen aus diesen Kreisen geschmiickt wurden?’ Greek 
comedies with the title Neaeva are reported for Timocles (Ath. 567e) and 
Philemon (Ath. 590a), and one in Latin for Licinius Imbrex (Gell. xiii. 23. 16). 
In Latin, besides references to Neaera as a Nereid (Ov. Am. iii. 6. 28 belongs 
here), we find the name in Virg. Buc. 3. 3, Hor. Carm. iil. 14. 21, Ep. 15. 11, 
Tib. iii. 1. 6, etc., and in the passages of Prudentius already alluded to (Ilepi 
atepavay x. 240, Contra Symmach. 1.139). Forcellini (Onomasticon) goes so far 
as to say that the name as used in Virgil, Horace and Tibullus is a common 
noun as in Prudentius. At any rate, the name is always used of a girl 
concerned in a love affair. In Carm. ili. 14. 21 Horace is preparing for a 
comisatio and sends for Neaera, which recalls that Glycera takes part in a 
comisatio iniii.Ig. In the third book of the Corpus Tibulliianum Neaera appears 
as the sweetheart of Lygdamus. 

Galatea is the only other Nereid name used by Horace (ili. 27. 14). 
Virgil uses it in two places (Buc. i. 31, ili. 64; cf Mart. viii. 56. 17), in the 
second of which the girl is called ‘lasciua puella’—for which one should 
compare the passage from Ausonius quoted above, ‘ Glyceras, lasciuae nomina 
famae.’ Of the other Greek feminine names used by Horace in his Odes not 
much need be said.! Some are place-names or adjectives derived from place- 
names, and these were commonly applied to hetaerae and slaves in Athens.? 
A few others are used by later writers, as Martial, for women of the demi- 
monde.? 

It remains to speak of Charybdis and Chimaera as used by Horace in 


1 Reference may be made to Appendix I.in recruited from the slaves. 


Wickham’'s edition of the Odes. 3 Horace’s method of using type-names in the 
2 Bechtel, pp. 62-63. In Rome most persons Odes is anticipated by him in Serm, i. 2. 125-6: 
with Greek names would naturally be slaves, ‘Haec (meretrix) ... Ilia et Egeria est: do 


and, as in Athens, the hetaevae were usually nomen quodlibet illi,’ 
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Carm. i. 27. 19, 24.1 Kiessling-Heinze quote Anaxilas (ap. Ath. 558a) for the 
comparison of two hetaerae, Phryne and Plangon, with Charybdis and Chimaera 
respectively. Still more significant, however, is the use of Chimaera itself as 
the name of a hetaera (Ath. 583e). Bechtel observes that this arose from a 
nickname. Both names, therefore, had come to be used as type-names for 
women with certain characteristics, and since these characteristics were 
especially common among hetaerae, the names were restricted in application to 
them. It evidently was a usage well known in Horace’s time, one with which 
the cultivated Roman reader at least would be familiar.? 
B. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


1 I called attention to the use of Charybdis especially Mart. i. 62.6). Eupolis called Aspasia 
in A.J.P. xxxili., p. 457. ‘Helen’ (schol, Plat. 391). But Aspasia herself 

2 It is perhaps not out of place to note herea became so famous that her name was used as a 
rather curious situation, The useof Helenasa type-name. Hence we find Milto, the mistress 
type-name is well known (to the Greek examples of Cyrus the Younger, changing her name to 
one may nowadd Men. Samia 122; for Latincf. Aspasia (cf. e.g. Ath. 576d). 


ene /5°512 AND 7TARIST/A Ill 6 8. 
Ib. 51I sq. 


lapsuramque domum subeas, ut sanguis Aleuae, 
stella Leoprepidae cum fuit aequa uiro. 


‘ May you perish by the fall of a house, as Scopas did, when Simonides 
escaped.’ The story is told in various places collected by Micyllus and subse- 
quent editors, Suid. pp. 757-9 Bernh. (=Callim. fv. 71 Schn.), Cic. de or. II 
520507, val. Max I 8 ext. 7, Phaedr. IV 23, Quint. imst. XI 2 11-6: how 
Simonides, dining at the table of Scopas, was called to the door by two young 
men, who were none other than Castor and Polydeuces ; how he went out and 
found no one there, and meanwhile the roof fell and all within doors were 
crushed. 

In 1894, in a recension of the [bis published in the corpus poetarum Latino- 
vum, I changed the wivo of u. 512 to Jouis, citing Hor. carm. II 17 22-4 ‘te Iouis 
impio | tutela Saturno refulgens | eripuit ’; and editors of Ovid cannot imagine 
why. Mr Ehwald in 1g02 (Bursian’s Jahresbericht CIX p. 287) enquired 
‘aber was hat Horat. II 17 22 mit unserer Stelle zu thun ?’, and Mr Owen in 
1914 (C. Q. VIII p. 258) ‘ but what has the star of Jupiter here to do with 
Simonides ?’.. When these scholars ask me these questions, they are not 
beseeching me to lighten their darkness ; nothing is further from their desire. 
They hope and believe that they are asking me awkward questions, questions 
which I in my precipitancy have forgotten to ask myself; and accordingly, 
like Pilate of old, they do not stay for an answer. They assume without more 
ado that there is no answer, and that my conjecture is therefore wrong. 

The first and indeed the only comment on this pentameter which bewrays 
any serious attention to its language and meaning is Merkel’s in his edition of 
1889. Merkel, who had access to the manuscript notes of Schrader, writes as 
follows: ‘in librorum scriptura . . . Leoprepidae wiro iure displicebat Schra- 
dero, temptabat dei . .. maxime uero improbabile illud, quod etiam Schraderus 
habet, ‘‘ stella pro Tyndaridis,’ quamquam adiecto ‘‘ modo sit locus sanus”’’. 
There are two problems: what sense can be given to stella, and what excuse 
can be found for wo? 

‘The son of Leoprepes’ is Leoprepides, not Leoprepides wr. When Ellis 
writes ‘ uivo cum Leoprepidae coniunctum patris laudem laudi filii adnectit ’ he 
appears to mean, if anything, the opposite of what he says; but his translation 
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is ‘Leoprepes’ famous son.’ Hundreds and thousands of times are famous 
sons mentioned by patronymic in Ovid and the other Latin poets, and where 
else is that notion conveyed by the bare addition of wr? I know but a single 
apparent instance; and that will vanish as soon as it is approached. 

Of Lucr. III 370 sq. ‘illud in his rebus nequaquam sumere possis, | 
Democritt quod sancta uivi sententia ponit’ I should not venture to say with 
Mr Heinze ‘die Verbindung Democritt . . . uivt ware ohne die prdadicative 
Bestimmung sancta nicht moglich’: I agree rather with Lobeck at Soph. Az. 
817 that wirt is ‘honoris causa additum’ with the pregnant force of ‘ worthy 
wight’ as a formal civility to a respected antagonist. But there is no similar 
reason why Simonides should be singled out from the multitude of his peers to 
be designated as Ovid never designates anyone else. The solitary parallel of 
which I spoke is to be found in Silius Pun. XIII 800. Scipio, having descended 
to the Elysian fields, sees the spirit of Homer pacing along: 781-3 ‘ dic, ait, 
hic quinam, uirgo? nam luce refulget | praecipua frons sacra uiro, multaeque 
secuntur | mirantes animae et laeto clamore frequentant.’ Autonoe answers 
his question, and his next question is about the admiring throng which follows 
at Homer’s heels, 798-802 : 


sed, quae tanta adeo gratantum turba, requirens 
heroum effigies maiorisque accipit umbras. 

ire uiro stupet Aecacide, stupet Hectore magno 
Aiacisque gradum uenerandaque Nestoris ora 
miratur etc. 


But this cannot be construed; and if the text is corrupt, wivo may be part 
of the corruption, as the latest editors assume when they write ‘ inwicto stupet 
Aeacide’ with Thilo. The text however is not corrupt, but only the 
punctuation. 

heroum effigies maiorisque accipit umbras 

ire uiro. stupet Aeacide etc. 


He learns (from Autonoe) that those approaching him (Homer) are the 
mighty shades of heroes. ‘ire wvo’ for ad uirum is in Prop. I 15 8, and Silius 
himself has ‘ Daunius hwic robur iuuenis iacit’ for im hunc at II 244 and ‘ huic 
procul ardentem iaculatus lampada Cimber | conicit’ at XIV 305 sq. 

The wivo of Ib. 512 seems therefore to be an unexampled redundancy, and - 
its presence is the more surprising because its place is wanted for something 
else. 

stella means simply a star; and when the commentators explain it as 
stella Dioscurorum Merkel has every right to reject their gloss. But if we let 
them have their way it will help them nothing, for Simonides was not rescued 
by the stella Dioscurorum. That stella, mentioned by Horace carm. I 12 28 
and described by Pliny 2.4. II ror and Seneca m.q. I I 13, was a marine 
phenomenon promising fair weather to sailors, and never came anywhere near 
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Pharsalus or Crannon, in whichever of those two towns the house of Scopas 
stood. Interpreters who mistake stella for the constellation Gemini, the third 
sign of the zodiac, make the matter even worse. For, first, it was no sign of 
the zodiac that came to the door and called for Simonides, any more than it 
was a form of electricity ; it was a pair of travel-stained young men on horse- 
back. And, secondly, stella does not mean a constellation: the examples 
alleged in the dictionaries are all false. Verg. georg. I 222 ‘ Cnosiaque 
ardentis decedat stella Coronae’ is not the constellation of the Crown but the 
bright star in its centre signalised by Manilius I 319-22 ‘at parte ex alia claro 
uolat orbe Corona | luce micans uaria; nam stella uincitur una | circulus, in 
media radiat quae maxima fronte | candidaque ardenti distinguit lumina 
flamma,’ whose rising was separately noted in the calendars: Colum. XI 
2 73 sq. ‘tertio Non. Octobris Corona incipit oriri . . . octauo Id. Octobris 
Coronae clara stella exoritur . . . tertio et pridie Id. Octobris Corona tota,’ Plin. 
nh. XVIII 313 ‘VIII Id. Oct... . fulgens in Corona stella exoritur,.. . 
Idibus Corona tota.’ Again, Hor. carm. III 29 19 ‘stella uesani Leonis’ is not 
the constellation Leo but ‘stella regia appellata Tuberoni in pectore Leonis’ 
(Plin. 2.4. XVIII 235 and 271, schol. Germ. Breys. p. 132 14), the star we 
now call Regulus, the BaciAicxos or Kapdia Aéovtos of the Greeks. In Ovid 
himself, amor. II 16 4 ‘Icarii stella proterua Canis’ is not the constellation 
Canicula but the star Sirius; fast. V 112 ‘stella . . . in cunas officiosa Iouis ’ 
is a perfectly correct description of Capella, which is a single star and not a 
constellation. As for fast. III 793 sq., 


stella Lycaoniam uergit declinis ad Arcton 
Miluus: haec illa nocte uidenda uenit, 


the fact that Ovid called the miluus a stella shows that he believed it to be a 
star; and no writer mentions any constellation of that name. But in truth the 
miluus was neither a constellation nor a star but a bird of passage, the Greek 
ixtivos, which made its appearance about the same time as the swallow; and 
Ovid or his informant, finding the words éxtivos gaiverac in a calendar (they 
occur for instance in Geminus ed. Manit. p. 228 1 and 11, Ptolemy ed. Heib. 
II p. 41 11, Clodius Tuscus ap. Lyd. de ostent. ed. Wachsm. p. 126 5), supposed 
them to signify the rising of a heavenly body. 

That the Dioscuri might be called stellae I would not deny, for Callimachus 
plainly calls them dotépes in lau. Pall. 23-5 Sis éEnxovta SvabpéEaca Statras,| 
ola tap’ Kipora tot Aaxedatpovioe | dorépes, and is imitated by Statius Ach. I 
180 sq. ‘ Eurotae qualis uada Castor anhelo | intrat equo fessumque sui iubar 
excitat astri’; but what we have here is the singular s¢e//a, and that question 
does not arise. 

It appears then that the star which rescued Simonides must be sought in 
the heaven not of mythology but of astrology. But there can be no allusion 
to that astrological entity which is called in English the natal star. ‘ Natal 
star’ is a translation of natale astrum or sidus natalicitum, and it means one of the 
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twelve signs of the zodiac. But stella, as I have said, does not mean a sign of 
the zodiac; and moreover the signs of the zodiac are neither aequa nor imiqua 
and do not rescue anybody from anything. A man’s natal sign determines his 
character and pursuits, but for accidents or escape from accidents he must 
thank the planets, and to these are the epithets aequus and imiquus applicable: 
Sen. dial. VI 18 3 ‘ uidebis quinque sidera diuersas agentia uias et in contrarium 
praecipiti mundo nitentia; ex horum leuissimis motibus fortunae populorum 
dependent, et maxima ac minima proinde formantur, prout aequum iniquumue 
sidus incessit.. And ‘planet’ is what ste/la most often means in astrology, and 
what it means in another astrological passage of the [bis : 209-16 ‘ natus es in- 
felix, ita di uoluere, nec wlla | commoda nascenti stella leuisue fuit. | non Venus 
affulsit, non illa Iuppiter hora, | Lunaque non apto Solque fuere loco. | nec satis 
utiliter positos tibi praebuit ignes | quem pepertt magno lucida Maza Ioui. | te 
fera nec quicquam placidum spondentia Martis | sidera presserunt falciferique 
senis’. It is therefore to be presumed that stella means a planet in verse 512. 

But what planet of the seven ? for Simonides (even if stella were stella sua) 
had no planet of his own. No planet was singly assigned to a man at his 
birth, to control his destiny : he was subject to the influences of all, according 
to their aspects. But if stella means simply ‘a planet,’ some one or other of 
the choir, there was no cause or excuse for introducing astrology at all; it is 
as if he had said vaguely dews when he meant the Tyndarids. If he wished to 
profess ignorance of the planet’s name, there were ways of professing it, as 
Persius V 51 says nescioguod . . . astrum, or as Hermione enquires ‘quod... . 
mihi miserae s¢dus obesse querar ?’ in her. VIII 88, or Ovid himself ‘quod. . . 
putem sidus nostris occurrere fatis ?’ in amor. II] 12 3: even stellarum una might 
have been sufficient. But he knew the planet’s name well enough, and the 
wonder is that he should conceal his knowledge. 

This verse therefore combines redundancy in phrase with deficiency in 
sense; and it needs no training in any art of criticism, it needs nothing but 
sincerity and mother-wit, to recognise that these two phenomena, found in 
conjunction, are not to be considered separately. It is not for us to set our 
teeth and accept Leoprepidae wiro for Leoprepidae, and then to take a breath, 
set them again, and accept stella for stella Iowis. The superfluity provides 
the material for repairing the defect, and wo is a corruption of a word 
defining stella. 

Two of the planets, Mars and Saturn, are specifically baneful, xaxozrovot, 
maleuolt, and two, Venus and Jupiter, are specifically benign, dyaGorrovoi, 
beneuolt ; and it is the office of the two latter to contend against the two former 
in mankind’s behalf: C.C.A.G. V ili p. 100 6 sq. of aya@orroiol 6Te opdat Tos 
KaxoTrovovs €AaTTOvEL TY Kakiay av’T@y. Venus is naturally the special 
antagonist of Mars, and Jupiter of Saturn: ibid. p. 10r 3-5 0 Zevds avadve Ta 
imo Tov Kpévou decpotpeva Kal wetaBdrdre Ti Kaxiav adtod, bre cucxnpaTiverat 
avuT@* 1 bé€ "Adpodirn Ave Tiv Kaxiay tod “Apews, Ouid. amor. I 8 29 sq. 
‘stella tibi oppositi nocuit contraria Martis. | illa abiit, signo nunc Venus apta 
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suo,’ Pers. V 50 ‘ Saturnumque grauem nostro Jowe frangimus una,’ Hor. carm. 
Il 17 22-5 ‘te Jows impio | tutela Saturno refulgens | eripuit uolucrisque 
fati | tardauit alas,’ where Porphyrion says ‘aiunt Saturni stellam infestam 
esse hominibus, Iouis autem e contrario saluberrimam, Saturno pericula 
adferri eaque tamen euinci si perfulget Iouis stella.’ But Jupiter, not Venus, 
is the saviour star car’ é€oynv, the stronger and more active of the two: 
C.C.A.G. V ili pp. 100 sq. 0 Zevds édy opd xaxomroiov dotépa petaBdrre TH 
Kpaow avtov ert To ayabov: 7 Sé’Adpoditn od Stvatar petaBareiv tiv Kaxiav 
Tov KakoTroLOv waTrep O Zevs, ef untrw épopa Tov Aia. His pre-eminent goodwill 
and potency may be judged from what Firmicus says in math. II 13 6: 
‘unum tamen sciendum est, quod, licet beniuola sit Iouis stella, tamen contra 
impugnationem Martis et Saturni, si eam uiolenti radiatione constringant, 
resistere sola non possit ; essent enim.immortales homines, si numquam in genituris 
hominum Iouis benignitas uinceretur. sed quia sic artifex deus hominem fecit, 
ut substantia eius transacto certo uitae spatio solueretur, necesse fuit ut 
detento Joue, per quem wuitae confertur hominibus salutare praesidium, in extin- 
guendo homine maliuolarum stellarum malitiosa uel perniciosa potestas cum 
augmento malitiae permaneret, ut maliuolis radiationibus inpugnata compago 
corporis solueretur’; and so Cicero calls him ‘hominum generi prosperus et 
salutaris ille fulgor, qui dicitur Iouis’ de rv. p. VI 17, and Ausonius * stella 
salutigeri Iouis’ 333 26 (Peip. p. 25). 

The malignant planets to some extent divide their provinces of evil: 
death by the sword and perils of warfare are naturally assigned to Mars, but 
some dangers to life and limb, including many maladies, are in the gift of 
Saturn. The peril incurred and escaped by Maecenas is not known and 
cannot be discovered from Horace; but Porphyrion says it was an illness, 
and his statement is generally and perhaps rightly accepted. Maecenas, as 
Pliny tells us in 2. h. VII 172, suffered all his life long from fever, and if on 
this occasion his fever was an ague, peyorvperos, it would fall within Saturn’s 
department. Help, if it came, would come, as Horace says it did, from one 
of the benignant planets: Firm. math. III 2 26 ‘in duodecimo loco Saturnus 
ab horoscopo constitutus . . . faciet . . . maximas aegritudines, sed et uale- 
tudines non modicas, praesertim si... nulla beniuola stella in geniturae 
cardinibus fuerit collocata. nam si sic posito Saturno beniuola stella in 
quocumque geniturae cardine fuerit inuenta, haec mala, quae diximus, ex 
parte aliqua mitigantur,’ IV 19 8 ‘facit (Saturnus) pleumonicos hydropicos 
podagricos caducos spasticos . . . quodsi eum beniuolae stellae habentem 
dominium sic, sicut diximus, positum bona radiatione conueniant, istas uale- 
tudines wel praesidium dei alicuius uel sollers medicina curabit.’ I have italicised 
these words with a purpose. For an astrologer the stars are supreme; 


1 Ovid knows too much astrology for his sign of her own’, that is in one or other of the 
editors, and this phrase is misinterpreted by two signs Taurus and Libra, which are the 
Heinsius and Némethy and not interpreted at all houses (olor, domus, domicilia) of the planet 
by any other commentator whom I have read. Venus. 

It means ‘ Venus is now favourably situate in a 
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physicians and even gods are only their ministers. Maecenas may think that 
the doctors cured him, and Simonides may ascribe his rescue to the Heavenly 
Twins; but astrologers know that the true cause was higher and mightier 
than the sons of Aesculapius or of Leda. 

But it is time to be telling Messrs Ehwald and Owen exactly how the 
planet Jupiter was concerned in the rescue of Simonides; and I begin with 
Firm. math. IV 20 5-6: ‘si... in opportunis geniturae locis Iuppiter et 
Venus fuerint inuenti in horoscopo,. . . minaces periculorum impetus salutari 
beniuolarum stellarum praesidio subleuantur et homines ex inminentibus 
periculis liberantur. periculorum autem non una substantia est; aut enim 
ex... aegritudinibus. . . aut ex ruins . . . periculorum discrimen adfertur.’ 
Falling houses are thus among the perils from which men are saved by benig- 
nant stars. And both in ancient and in medieval astrology the fall of houses 
is laid to the account of Saturn. Manetho VI 611 sq. 


> / , ’ lal 
el 0€ Te Kal Daivay odronv axtiva Barnow 


axGeow 1) Ndeoot Sdpwv T’ 6popyaow EOrupev. 
Chaucer Knightes Tale 1605-8 : 


Myn is the ruine of the hye halles, 

The falling of the toures and of the walles 
Up-on the mynour or the carpenter. 

I slow Sampsoun in shaking the piler. 


Jupiter, as Saturn’s especial foe, is the planet to mitigate the calamity: 
C.C.A.G. II p. 123 12-6 omnvica 0 Kpévos avvodetn peta tod Aros, dyrot 
Tavtoiwy of KoboMnMaTMV KaTaAVGLY:.. . et 5é cupBaive ev TS TOU 
K povov oixm (Capricorn or Aquarius) TovTo yiveoOat, Tore ETL waAXOV TA THS 
caxias av&er: et d€ év T@ TOD Avogs (Sagittarius or Pisces), édatrov wrdpye 
7d Kaxov &s TovTou iTepvixevtos. Sometimes Saturn is reinforced by Mars: 
Firm. math. VI 29 10 si Saturnus in horoscopo partiliter fuerit constitutus 
et Martem habeat in occasu, id est in diametro, partiliter constitutum,.. . 
ista coniunctio graue ac miserum mortis decernit exitium. aut enim ferarum 
morsu consumpti artus miseris lacerationibus dissipantur ... aut corpus 
cadentium culminum ruinis opprimitur.’ But Jupiter may yet be a match for 
the pair of them: ibid. VI 15 8-g ‘si uero in quadrupedibus signis fuerint 
constituti (Mars et Saturnus) uel unus eorum in signo quadripede inuentus 
alium diametra radiatione respexerit, ... graui vuinarum pondere oppressi 
(homines) et disstpatt corporis laceratione confecti aut moriuntur aut wictna mortis 
coguntur subire discrimina. sed haec omnia infortunia tunc forti calamitatis 
cumulo conualescunt, cum hos sic positos nullis Juppiter radiationibus miti- 
garit.’ That is, if Jupiter does not intervene, the threatened men moriuntur, 
like Scopas; if he intervenes, then, like Simonides, wicina mortis coguntur subire 
discrimina, and no more. ; 

When a noun is distant from the word to which it is grammatically 
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related, and adjacent to a word possessing or governing a different case, its 
case is often altered by copyists who mistake its construction. Thus in Jd. 
375 Sq., ‘ut quorum Aeacides misit uiolentus in altum | corpora cum senis 
altera sena vogum,’ more than half the MSS have rvogis because of cum senis; 
and in the same way Jowis, because of aegua, might here be changed to Jout. 
The letters 7 and vy are sometimes mistaken for one another in minuscules 
(even as early as the MSS of Lucr. VI 210, zubeant for rubeant), and the word 
Iowi, which at Ib. 214 appears in the Vindobonensis as voim, might here by a 
slighter error become rout; while the transposition of syllables which converts 
the meaningless vo-wi into “-vo is one which I have illustrated in my edition 
of Manil. I pp. lvii sq. and in the Journal of Philology XXX pp. 229 sq.: add 
here Stat. stlu. I praef. 1. 28 Klotz ed. 2 bt-du-o du-bi-o, Seru. georg. I 149 
br-um-as um-by-as. But in the works of Ovid himself there is another verse in 
which I find, not a similar error, but the very same. 


trist. III 6 1-8. 


foedus amicitiae nec uis, carissime, nostrae 
nec, si forte uelis, dissimulare potes. 
donec enim licuit nec te mihi carior alter 
nec tibi me tota iunctior urbe fuit. 
isque erat usque adeo populo testatus, ut esset 5 
paene magis quam tu quamque ego notus, amor. 
quique est in caris animi tibi candor amicis 
cognita sunt ipsi, quem colis, ista uiro. 


The last couplet means ‘so generous a friend are you that you have not 
disguised our intimacy even from that man “quem colis”’. But ‘ipsi uiro, 
quem colis’ designates nobody, for there were dozens of men whom Ovid’s 
friend ‘colebat.’ The relation between man and man described by the verb 
colere, with its synonyms diligere and obseruare, pervaded all society: ‘utque 
ego maiores, sic me coluere minores’ says Ovid in trast. IV 10 55, and again 
in amor. III 4 45, ‘et cole, quos dederit (multos dabit) uxor, amicos.’ The 
phrase does not even imply of necessity that 7s gui colit is inferior to is qui 
colitur: Seru. Aen. I 16 ‘ueteres colere dicebant etiam cum maior minorem 
diligeret,’ and such is its sense in Ter. ad. 925-7 ‘ ego uero iubeo et hac re et 
aliis omnibus | quam maxime unam facere nos hanc familiam, | coleve adiuuare 
adiungere.’ But it is evident and admitted that the person here meant must 
be the emperor; and Heinsius accordingly says ‘puto ipsz . . . deo, hoc est 
Augusto.’ For when a subject ‘colit Caesarem’, he ‘colit deum’ and not 
‘uirum.’ Let Ovid himself be witness: ex Pont. II 2 123-5 ‘ quoniam patria 
toto sumus orbe remoti | nec licet ante ifsos procubuisse deos, | quos colis, ad 
superos haec fer mandata sacerdos’, IV 8 22 sq. ‘quos colis, exora supplice 
uoce deos. | di tibi sunt Caesar iuuenis,’ 15 23 sq. ‘quod quoniam in dis est, 
tempta lenire precando | numina, perpetua quae pietate colts, And in the 
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only other verse of our poem where Augustus is signified he is called a god: 
23 ‘numinis...laesi’.. But the change of deo to wivo, though not impossible, 
is unlikely ; and the same sense will be given by 


cognita sunt ipsi, quem colis, ista Loui. 


In the tvistia alone there are eight verses where oblique cases of Iuppiter 
denote Augustus: I 1 81, 4 26, 5 78, III 1 38, 5 7, 11 62, IV 3 69, V 2 46: 
the nominative, for some reason or other, is not thus abused. 

It may spare editors of Ovid some little trouble if I suggest to them how 
they had better defend the MS reading. The defence is one which would 
sooner or later occur to them spontaneously, even if I now said nothing; but 
I can save them time by foretelling it, as my acquaintance with their habits 
of thought enables me to do. I advise them then to ignore my objection and 
to set about proving what is not indispute: that Augustus was a man and was 
so called by Ovid. I will even provide examples for them: tvist. V 2 50 
‘o uiy non ipso, quem regis, orbe minor’, ex Pont. I 2 89 ‘ira wivi mitis’, 
120 ‘ aequandi superis pectora flecte wivi.’ This defence ought to satisfy quite 
a large number of their readers; for there are millions of mankind who can no 
more detect 7gnoratio elenclt than if they were editors of Ovid. 


A. E, HOuUSsMAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. : 


’ 
E 


MOLES ON THE NATVRALES QVAESTIONES 
OF SUN ECA. 


(Continued.) 


77,3  (manubia) uastat in quae includit. 


E has tnctdit for tncludit—another example, eagerly welcomed by Gercke, 
of free interpolation in this MS. Perhaps tncutitur. 


77,7 8qq. quid enim tam imperitum est quam credere fulmina e nubibus 
Iouem mittere, columnas, arbores, nonnumquam statuas suas petere, uti, 
impunitis sacrilegis percussoribus incendiarlis, pecudes innoxias feriat, et ad 
suum consilium aduocare deos quasi in ipso parum consilii sit ? illa laeta esse 
et placata fulmina quae solus excutiat, perniciosa quibus mittendis maior turba 
numinum intersit? si a me quaeris quid sentiam, non existimo tam hebetes 
fuisse ut crederent Iouem iniquae uoluntatis aut certe anim minus paratum. 


: C 
aduocare scrifsi: a Ioue the best MSS. (consilii sit, aduocari A). auo 


= (a(d)uocare) was misunderstood and changed to a Iouwe ? 

I have further altered interfuit of the MSS. to imtersit—a necessary correc- 
tion (just above we have /fwit for sit, 77, 5); and I have added animi before 
minus to complete the sense. 


78, 13-14 aduocent, considerent multorum sententias, nociturz temperent. 


nocituri scripsi : nociturum codd. (from a misunderstanding of temperent= 
sibt temperent). 


83, I1 sqq. reuertorad ea fulmina quae significant aliquid sed quod ad nos 
non pertineat: tamquam iterum eodem anno idem hominum futurum fulmen 
quod factum est. 


Gercke omits hominum, with A; but I do not see that we are much better 
off even so. (h)ominum is perhaps a corruption of ominans—a thunderbolt a 
second time in one year portending (as about to happen) what has already 
taken place. 

93, II-12 crescit animus quotiens sibz coepti magnitudinem ostendit. . . . 

sibi (=si’) addidi. What follows shows that this is the sense required. 

99, 14-16 per multiplices terrarum anfractus uerberatum amaritudinem 
ponit et prauitatem in tanta soli uarietate saporem exuit et in sinceram aquam 
transit. 

For saporem A E have saporis: saporum Skutsch and Gercke. Neither 
of these corrections can be right, since the order of words would compel us to 
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render ‘a badness of flavour which it has acquired in passing through so many 
different soils ’—the opposite sense to that required. Fickert wishes to excise 
saporem. Far rather we should excise prauitatem. saporem is easily understood 
as=prauum saporem, especially with amaritudinem preceding. 


100, 6-7 quomodo ergo imber suggerere potest amnibus uires qui summam 
tantum humum tinguit ? 


tantum addidz. 


104, 4-5 deinde succisae arbores plus umoris desiderant. 


deinde <sucidae non> succisae Gercke. But it merely needs to alter 
succtsae to succosae, in order to achieve this sense—which, however, is obviously 
a false one. In fact here, as so often, Gercke is so intent on juggling with the 
ductus litterarum, that he has omitted to attend to the argument. The true 
reading is perhaps accisae—trees that have been clipped require more moisture 
(non enim tantum id quo uiuant sed quo crescant trahunt, Seneca continues) : 
but, if cutting trees creates more water (the position Seneca is combating), then 
clipped trees would not be said to ‘ desiderate’ more moisture—they would 


have it, and we should not need to supply it to them artificially by watering 
them. 


105, 8-10 terram fortiorem marem uocant, saxa cautesque, feminae nomen 
assignant huic tractabili et cultae. 


Perhaps wocant, ut saxa etc. 


105, 17-18 satis et nimium illi uirium dedi cum dixi ‘elementum est’ 
nimium scripst: multum codd. 


110, 6 sqq. sunt abrupti in infinitum hiatus, qui saepe illapsas urbes - 


receperunt et ingentem ruinam in alto condiderunt—haec spiritu plena sunt, 
nihil enim usquam inane est—et stagna obsessa tenebris et locis amplis. 


Perhaps et stagnis obsessae tenebrae et lacis amplis. 


That Seneca employed Jacus as a second-declension noun may be seen 
from 129, 4, where all the MSS., save the utterly interpolated Z and L?, agree 
upon Jaci (which Gercke rightly retains), from 121, 21, where all the best MSS. 
have in lacus, Z etc. have lacu, which editors print, but where I have no doubt 
that the true reading is lacis ; from 177, 23, where for locisque or locis aquisque 
of MSS. read lacisque, and from 183, 10 lacusque and lucosque codd. 


III, 15 sqq. quantum ad sollertiam luxuriae pereunt his accedit tantoque 
subtilius cottidie et elegantius aliquid excogitat furor usitata contemnens. 


pereunt e. q. s. has been endlessly emended, but by no one even plausibly. 
I fancy that only one letter of it is corrupt, and that we should change to per 
eum (i.e. per euum=per aeuum). We shall then accept Fortunatus’ tanto for 
tantoque. 


115, 15-17 inde est quod res abiectae in eundem lacum lapideae subinde 
extrahuntur. 


<< ee 
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For ewndem Gercke suggests evusmodi absurdly, and Tyaneum ingeniously. 
I would prefer Euryminaeum; see Pliny, N.H. 31, 29. 


116,16 sqq. in quosdam specus qui despexere moriuntur: tam uelox malum 
est ut transuolantes aues deiciat: talis est aer, talis locus ex quo letalis aqua 
distillat. 


That which is below can hardly be said deicere that which is above. For 
deictat, therefore, read decutiat—the confusion is a common one, and decutere 
is often so used. In what follows I would suggest talis est aer qualis locus. 


117. 13, sqq.- quaedam, ut uidetur post illum ex posterioribus, caelestes. 


Is not post illum a mere corruption of post titwm (i.e. post tertium librum) ? 
and is not this no more than a gloss upon ex postertoribus ? 

Gercke’s praestitum scarcely suits with ex posterioribus, though it would suit 
well enough with the ex superioribus which ET have interpolated. 


IIQ, 9-II (aqua) protinus hausta duratur nec aliter quam gypsum sub 
umore constringitur et alligat uiscera. 


Can Seneca be believed to have said that water hardens as gypsum does in 
water ? For umore write pulmone. . 


I2I, 9-Io sunt enim multi pumicosi et leues, ex quibus quae constant 
insulae in Lydia natant: Theophrastus est auctor. 


Should we not for the last four words write natare Theophrastus est auctor ? 


I2I, 22 itaque etiam si qua in illa saxa sunt inuenies exesa et fistulosa. 


For exesa the first hand of our best MS., A, has aquosa (and so other 
MSS.). Are not both readings to be explained from an original cariosa ? 
(cauwosa is perhaps nearer, and just possible: an adjective cawosus seems to be 
implied by the noun cawositas; cf. 155, I, and note thereon on p. 287). 


125, 7 sqq. circa Messenen et Mylas fimum quidem (quiddam F/7) 
simile turbulent(a)e auis mare profert fervetque et aestuat (exaestuat ZH, ali) 
non sine colore foedo. 


Many corrections have been suggested, to little purpose. The corruption 
began, I think, with the failure to perceive that Seneca had here used fimus as 
a feminine noun. imum I take to represent an original fimi. auis mare is a 
misreading of alliswm mare. feruetque might stand, but the sentence would be 
much improved if we changed to quae feruet. The whole will then read: circa 
Messenen et Mylas fimi quiddam simile turbulentae allisum mare profert quae 
feruet et exaestuat non sine colore foedo. 

guiddam and exaestuat have the authority of . I have changed here, I 
fancy, far fewer letters than any editor, and have, at the same time, unless I 
am mistaken, produced a much clearer sense. 

A few lines below, for inobseruatum sed incertum est, | would write ut obser- 
uatum sic incertum est. 
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126, 4-5 crebri sine intermissione imbres et elisa aestate hiems pertinax. 
For elisa read <(ex >clusa. 


126, I9-20 momento fit cinis, diu silua. 


The structure of the neighbouring clauses seems to demand diu fit silua, 
momento cinis. 


127, 6-7 labant ac madent tecta. 


Anyone who observes the pains which Seneca takes to avoid opening his 
sentences with an iambic word will perhaps be disposed to consider labuntur 
(or laxantur) for labant. 


130, 15 sqq. faciet pluuia segetes malas, fructum grando decutiet, intu- 
mescent riuis flumina sed resident. 


Malim sed ut residant. 


13I, g-I0 admoto malo comminus procurrit aestus ex imo recessu maris. 


imo ought surely to be imtimo; and malo, which I do not understand, I 
would alter to cumulo: cf. 132, 5-6 sed a media, ubi tlle cumulus est, deflut. 


133, 4 sqq._ illic solstitium, hic bruma conficitur: magnae potentiae signa, 
quando in ipsa mutatione anni momenta sunt. 

Seneca is expressing the views of Berosus, which, until this clause, have 
been thrown naturally into oratio obliqua. There is nothing to justify the 
sudden shifting to the recta. I suspect that Seneca wrote illic solstitium, hic 
brumam confict: igitur magnae potentiae signa, quando in ipsa mutatione annt 
momenta sint. 


134, 8 sqq. tunc exsilient sub montibus flumina ipsosque impetu 
quatient : inde aura tacta manabunt. 

‘tacta: fort. tacti sc. montes, mist omnia subaudire mavis’ Gercke. Read- 
ing the text I had taken auva to be a mere misprint for avwa: but it seems I 
must take the credit of having made here an emendation. 

135, 25-26 aliqua causa penetrare altius cogit. 

Has terras (tras) been lost after penetrare ? 

137, I4-I5 nec est mirum paucis istud contingere imperio si nobis ipsi 
molesti sumus, si modo amore nostri, modo taedio, laboramus. 

imperio st nobis has been variously emended. «imperium sut: nobis seems as 
simple a correction as any other. 

138, 8-10 par illis etiam si bene caueris non eris: sed mihi crede, pro- 
ditioni si patueris ipse te trades. 

patueris scvipst: capieris codd: ‘if you expose yourself to their flatteries 


you will be voluntarily delivering yourself into their hands.’ 


138, 16 sqq. sic ergo formare ut scias non posse te consequi ut sis 
impenetrabilis: cum omnia caueris per ornamenta fiet. 
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The last three words are meaningless. Perhaps per rimam menda fiet : 
‘some small gap in your defences will betray you into error.’ 


140, 10 sqq. frugalitatem laudare coepisti quae sic a nobis resiluit ut illos 
nec habere nec damnare uideatur. 

Pudet coniecturas enumerare. Do nobis and illos stand for Nouiis and 
Tillios, for whom see Horace, Sat. i.6? We should then further have to alter 
habere. ambive? The sense will then be ‘his frugalitas is a thing wholly 
different from the behaviour of a Novius: and yet at the same time it does not 
pursue the opposite extreme seen in a Tillius (though he would not ostenta- 
tiously condemn your Tillius).’ 


145, II sqq. proinde aut sterilis annus aut fertilis est prout ille magnus 
influxit aut parcior—‘ nemo aratorum respicit caelum.’ quare non cum poeta 
meo iocor et illi Ouidium suum impingo, qui ait ‘nec Pluuio supplicat 
herba Ioui ?’ 

E has aspicit for respicit, which Gercke would read, adding in ‘uersus 
causa. He apparently thinks also that the poet whom Seneca quotes (clearly 
Lucilius Iunior) wrote non nemo (the non being omitted by Seneca ‘ propter 
iocum!’). Whether this insertion also is suggested ‘uersus causa’ I do not 
know. But I would suggest that Seneca did not write non, for the reason that 
it would yield nonsense. After vespicit I take it that some such word as altum 
has disappeared. Lucilius’ line ran something like this: 

nemo <1b1> aratorum <(pro frugibus > aspicit <altum> 
caelum. 

Seneca per tocum tacks on to caelum a citation from Tibullus and gives us 
a pentameter: caelum, nec pluuio supplicat herba Ioui. 

That Seneca’s memory misled him into writing Ousdium for Tibullum 
(T1b. i. 7, 26) is, of course, quite possible (as elsewhere he cites Lucan as 
Virgil). But the sentence would be more effective if, removing this inaccuracy, 
we altered to et alli suum impingo. 


145, 17-146, 3. nunc uero magnas solitudines peruagatus et in paludes 
diffusus gentibus sparsus circa Philas primum ex uago et errante colligitur. 

Once again conjectures are many and violent and unconvincing. A very 
small change would be to write diffisas for diffusus. diffisas gentibus ‘not safe 
for human habitation.’ I cannot find authority for the passive participle of 
diffido so used, but it does not seem to me impossible in a writer so bold as 
Seneca often is. 

148, Ig sqq. itaque quicquid non adiuuit sterile ac squalidum iacet: si 
creuit super debitum nocuit. mira itaque natura fluminis quod, cum ceteri 
amnes abluant terras et euiscerent, Nilus, tanto ceteris maior, adeo nihil exedit 
nec abradit ut contra adiciat uires nimiumque in eo sit quod solum temperat. 

For adiuwit Gercke reads, with Leo and Skutsch, adit. adlut seems 
more probable. Gercke, Leo, and Skutsch all wish to emend nimiuwmque in eo 
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sit (minimumque FHZ). But the text is quite sound and the meaning, more- 
over, entirely obvious. The Nile not only does not abrade the soil it washes, 
but it has a superabundance (nimium) in itself with which it enriches the land: 
the superabundance is, as Seneca goes on to say, the Jimus with which the 
stream ‘harenas saturat ac iungit.’ 


152, 7 sqq- Phasis quoque perinde (proinde, perendie, per idem vv. Jl.) 
tempus et Borysthenes crescerent ut niues flumina possent contra aetatem 
magna producere. 


The corruption here seems to lie in the word tempus (E has interpolated 
tempore). Perhaps (et) Tanais. The variants offered for perinde seem all to be 
due to bad interpolation (e.g. per idem L?Z). ut (in ut niues, etc.) Gercke 
explains as=uel si. No; ut goes with perinde—‘exactly so far as it is true 
thats 


153, 2sqq. ita reuerberatus in se recurrit nec crescit sed exitu prohibitus 
resistit et quacunque mox potuit inconcestus erumpit. 


So the best MSS.—the variants are not worth considering. For inconces- 
tus Diels has suggested 7m concessa. As a slight improvement on this I would 
offer im concessa aestus—which accounts for the last syllable of ¢nconcestus. 
quacunque strix patuit vi congestus, Gercke! 


154, 8-g age quod testimonium eius testium turba coarguitur. 

All editors give adde for age, without either troubling to say where it 
comes from or to remark that elsewhere Seneca always has adice (never adde) 
quod, which we should, therefore, write here—it is, indeed, nearer to the MSS. 
(adice was accidentally written ace). For adice quod cf. 58,18; 64,11; 66,14; 
100, 16; 135, 26. 


154,12 nemo narrat minut wm Nili aut mare saporis alterius. 
minui uim scripsi: nuntium codd. (initium L?TZ, Haupt, inappositely). 
155, I (ait) ideo et specus cauosos esse et tepidiorem puteis aquam. 


For cauosos, L?TZ have calidos—so obviously an interpolation that Gercke 
places it in the text. Read cariosos, used of things wet upon the surface and 
dry below (see the lexicons s.v.). 


155, 7 S8qq. (ait) deinde calorem hieme sub terris esse maiorem, aquare- 
specus (at quare specus L?Z) et putei tepent quia aera frigentem extrinsecus 
non recipiunt, ita non calorem habent sed frigus excludunt. 


For aquarespecus, etc., read: At aqua carent specus, et putei tepent, 
Ulasds sce 


155, 14 Sqq. sol umorem ad se rapit: hune exsiccata tellus ex mari 
ducit cum ex ceteris aquis. fierl autem non potest ut (a)uia (wel alia) sicca 
(wel suta) sit (wel sic) tellus, alia abundet: sunt enim perforata omnia et 
inuicem peruia, et. sicca ab umidis sumunt. aliquando nisi aliquid terra 


a 
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acciperet, exaruisset. Ergo undique sol trahit sed ex his quae premunt 
maxime. 


In the last sentence but one, when I first saw the word aliquando I 
supposed it to be a misprint for eliquando, ‘ by a process of filtering’: but here 
again I seem to have made an emendation when I thought I was correcting a 
printer’s blunder. 

In the first sentence cezeris should be, I think, aethereis; and for mari ducit 
cum ex 1 would write mari ducit, mari datum ex. The second sentence should 
perhaps run something like this: fieri autem non potest ut alia sicca sint telluris, 
alia abundent. 


In the last sentence premunt is ‘corrected’ by Z to premit. A truer 
correction would, I believe, be praeminent. 


160, Ig-20 Poseidonius tibi auctoritatem promittit tam in illo quod 
praeterit quam in hoc quod secuturum est. 


praeterit (7, and Gercke: praeteriit most codd. Gercke compares 3, 17 
circumit A, circuit most codd. But his reference to Lachmann’s note on 
Lucr. 3, 1,042 is not in point, since (a) Lachmann is speaking only of the 
poets; (b) what Lachmann says has been long since shown to conflict with the 
facts. We should read circuit at 3, 17; and here, I fancy, neither praeterit nor 
praeteriit but praewt. Could praeterit mean anywhere what editors wish it to 
mean here—‘ has preceded’? would it not necessarily mean, at any rate in this 
context ‘ (which Poseidonius) has omitted’? 


169, 22 remediis se incitat uitium. 


se addidi—a simpler remedy than any other of a grammar which causes 
no uneasiness to Gercke. 


170, 1-3 deinde numquam intermissa intemperantia quicquid animi 
decoxerat efferauit. 


Gercke makes nonsense of the whole passage by printing the conjecture of 
E. Pernice, animi decorum erat. Seneca is concerned here not with the soul of 
man but with his stomach. I feel sure that the true correction is alui decox- 
evat. For this use of alwus (the contents of the stomach) see the lexicons. 


170, 5-7 stomachus ‘ille solutus et aestu suo languidus quaerit aliquid 
quo erigatur. 


Anyone who reads the passage with attention will perceive quickly that 
evigatuy is quite inappropriate. It would only be appropriate if Seneca were 
speaking here, as he most obviously is not, of foods intended to tempt the 
appetite. The word required is stringatur. (a)stricta and soluta aluus are 
constantly opposed to one another ; and it is with this opposition that Seneca 
is concerned at the moment. 


1 Seneca uses ¢éliguare at 125, 1. At Petronius 70 aliquantum and liquatum are confused. 
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175, 2-4 bene nobiscum agitur cum quod semper concoquit: alioquin 
immunduius aliquid timeremus. 

A word, or words, seems to have been lost in the first clause: read, 
perhaps, cum quod mutat semper, concoqutt. 


178, 4-6 ob hoc diutius corpuscula emanare solita et efflari terra ex se 
atque humorem mittit. 
Read terra exsiccat (quae umorem remittunt), excising the last three words. 


179, 13-14 sol mutato cursu in nostram rectior tendit et alteram partem 
aeris attrahit alteram vero impellit. | 

in austrum retro tendit Madvig. I would suggest im nos rectior tendtt 
(nos was glossed by tvam=terram, and the gloss has crept into the text, yield- 
ing nostram). 


181, 11-12 calor quem modo sol facit modo ipsa arietatio magnorum 
inter se corporum attritus (et attritus some codd.). 

Read inaequorum for magnorum: cf. 180, II inaequalitas ac dissimilitudo 
corporum. attritus is probably to be excised as a gloss on arietatio. 

183, 4-6 nam ne haec quidem supra terras quae widentuy quia uidentur 
sunt, sed quia sunt uidentur. 

quae uidentur addidi ; cf. 19, 22, quomodo uideamus quodcunque uidemus. 

183, 13 sqq. et ex illis ergo subterraneis nubibus sciemus nutriri inter 
obscura flatus, cum tantum uirium fecerint, quanto aut terrae obstantiam 
auferant aut aliquod apertum ad hos efflatus iter occupent et per hanc cauer- 
nam in nostras sedes efferantur. 

The simplest remedy for the disorder of this sentence will, I think, be to 
write flatus, qui cum in the first part of it, and in the last part occupent, per hanc 
(excising ¢t). 

184, 23-24 a tergo lucem relinquere quae tanta spes fuit ? 

tanta has come froin quae tanta necessitas following. Write tanit. 


185, 25-186, 1 ‘una Eurusque notusque ruunt creberque procellis 
Africus.’ 
et qui locum wna non habuit Aquilo. 
una scripsi: illa H, with JKLMO: after illa the other MSS. have interpo- 
lated either rixa or pugna. 
-187, 24-25 finiens circulus quinque illos orbes quos modo dixi fieri et 
efficit decem partes. 


For fiert read ferit. 


191, 26 sqq. dedit uentos ut commoda cuiusque regionis fierent com- 
munia, non ut legiones equitemque gestarent nec ut pernicio safagentium arma 
transveherent. 


pernicio satagentium scripsi: perniciosa gentium codd. 


ss 
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201, 10-11 plurimum ad inveniendum contulit qui quid sperauit posse 

reperiri. 
quid addidi. 

201, 14 multum acti erit. 

A whole family of MSS. offer actum: just as at Juv. x. 155 actt, inquit, 
miMil est our best MS. has actwm, falsely—where see Housman’s excellent note, 
and to the examples cited by him (he does not include this place) add 
Petronius 76, tamquam nihil facti. 


208, 6-7 Archelaus antiquitatis diligens ait ita. 

antiquitatis has been generally suspected. The best suggested correction 
is perhaps that of Schultess, auctor weritatis. But it may be that some words 
have dropped out, e.g. Archelaus, Cauctor, ut est captus> antiquitatis, diligens. 


209, 24-210, 3 qui cum in inferiora peruenit et eo se quantum poterat 
ingessit, quo densior hoc ualidior est. huic alius superuenit, cui necessario 
congregatus ille iam et in angustum pressus loco cedit, idem e contrario 
euenit. 


At the beginning of the second sentence hwic is, I think, a corruption of 
Inuié=inuicem (an almost identical confusion has occurred, unless I am mis- 
taken, also at 257, 21, where see my note). Read, therefore, here: Inuicem 
alterius <uis > superuenit (alterius=alt'ius ; and uis was lost by haplography). 
Gercke’s suggestions here seem devoid of any probability. 


213, 2 sqq. tunc ille exitu simul redituque praecluso uolutatur, et quia in 
rectum non potest tendere—quod illi naturale est—in sublime se intendit. 


Gercke is clearly right in regarding rectum as corrupt. On the other 
hand, his ¢wcertwm can hardly bear the sense which he wishes to give to it, and 
the true correction seems indicated by 88, 20 (to which he refers), spivitus 
autem obliquus est flexuosusque. Read here, therefore, in flexum—a phrase which 
FeCurs at'242, 3. 


231, 23-24 maiora me pericula expectant: fulminibus et terris et magnis 
naturae partibus petimur. 


Perhaps paratibus for partibus. Less near to the ductus litterarum would be 
Iwatibus, which was suggested to me by 197, 12, fulmina et motus terrarum 
hiatusque formidat. 

232, 27-233, 2 nihil dubitaueris: redderis: non de re sed de tempore est 
quaestio : facis quod quandoque faciendum est. 

For redderis inferior MSS. offer variants reddideris and rem reddideris. 
Perhaps deberis. 

236, II-I2 nemo non scire quid sit cupit et oblitus usitatiorum de aduen- 
ticio quaerit ignarus. 


usitatiorum temptawi: aliorum codd. 
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240, 3 sqq. Aristoteles ait non trabem illam sed cometen fuisse, ceterum 
ob nimium ardorem non apparuisse sparsum ignem, sed procedente tempore, 
cum iam minus flagraret, redditam swetam cometis faciem. 


suetam cometis scvipst : suam cometis codd. suam cometae Fortunatus, edd. 


242, 24-241, 3. potest enim spiritus per angusta elisus accendere supra se 
positum aera plenum alimentis idoneis igni, deinde propellere, exzm niti donec 
ex aliqua causa refluat rursus ac remittatur, deinde iterum proximo die ac 
sequentibus consurgere et eundem locum inflammare. 


exin niti donec scrvipst: ex nitido ne codd. ea niti donec 1am Maduig: for 
niti cf. 242, I nititur, 254, 19 nisus. 


249, 4-6 fieri enim non potest ut tanta uis ponderis quantam animo ille 
substituit pendeat et leuibus innixa sit. 


animo addidi. I know of no example of substituo ‘ suppose’ without the 
addition of some such word as ammo. 


250, 22 sqq. Ephorus uero non est religiosissimae fidei: saepe decipitur, 
saepe decipit: sicut huius cometae, qui omnium mortalium oculis custoditus 
est quia ingentis rei traxit euentum, cum Helicen et Burin ortu suo merserit, 
ait filum discessisse in duas stellas. 


I have written huius cometae and later filum for the hoc (hunc or hic some 
MSS.) comete(n) (cometes L?Z) . . . illum of the MSS. 


253, 12 iam ipsa fulmina, etiamsi uelocitate mira simul et praestringunt 
aciem et relinquunt, ignescunt aeris attritu et impetu inter se maiore collisi. 


ignescunt scripst: ignes sunt codd. attritu is cited from a single MS. 
The rest have tviti. Possibly tritu may be right. 


253, 24-25 quid ergo non aliquando lacuna secedentis retro aeris patuit 
et uastum in concauo lumen ? 


non is usually corrected from the interpolated MSS. to mum—with an 
interrogation after evgo. It is, I think, more likely that quid is a mistake for 
quare. The combination quare ergo non recurs at 254, 16; 257, 13; 258, 5 
(the error arose from a confusion of contraction-signs for qguare, quid). 


254, II-12 ipsa stella sole perfunditur et ideo aspici non potest, cometae — 


autem radios solis effugiunt. 


Gronovius rightly altered cometae to comae. Perhaps comae tantum, for — 


comae autem, as accounting more fully for the corruption. 


255, 19-20 quaecumque aer creat breuia sunt: nascuntur enim in re 
fugaci et mutabili. 


The in should be excised—it came from a dittography. 264, 17 regio — 


idonea in qua creentur is different. 


Se a oe ae ea 
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257, 19-21 uide ne hoc magis deceat magnitudinem mundi, ut in multa 
itinera diuisus 7muicem eat nec unam deterat semintam, ceteris partibus torpeat. 


inuicem (=Inuic) eat scripsi: hinc et codd. See on 210, I. 


258, 12 sqq. alius illum dicet spiritum esse, alius concentum quendam, 
alius uim diuinam et dei partem, alius teuissimam materiem, alius incorporalem 
potentiam. 


I have written materiem=maié for the animae=aie of the best MSS.: a 
good many have aerem. 


259, 14-17 non licet stare caelestibus nec auerti, prodeunt omnia, ut 
semel iussa sunt uadunt. 


After omnia Gercke inserts et. Rather omnia, omnia ut. 


261, I sqq. quid est ergo quare in Leone sol semper ardeat et terras 
aestibus torreat, in Aquario hiemem astringat, flumina gelu claudat. 


hientem looks rather like a blunder for humum. 


263, 9 sqq. utrumque falsum est. de priore dicam prius: quia quae 
tardius feruntur grauia sunt. 


Read dicam prius: ‘ grauia quae tardius feruntur’—omitting grauia sunt, 


which came in after grawia (guia) had passed into quia. (At 32, 3, somewhat 
similarly, I suspect guia to be a corruption of grandia.) 


264, 9-II quanto hoc magis facere debemus cum de sideribus, de stellis, 
de meteoron natura disputamus. 


meteoron scripst : deorum codd., absurdly ; cometarum Gercke. 


265, 12-15 quam multa animalia hoc primum cognouimus saeculo, quam 
multa negotia ne hoc quidem. 


For animalia read naturalia (aialia=nalia); and below quam multa, nec 
otiosa, ne... . (ottosa i.q. superuacua). | 
266, 20 infame armaturae genus. 
infame armatur egenus codd. The clever correction which Gercke offers 
as his own was anticipated, it is perhaps worth noting, by Housman in his 
edition of Juvenal, p. 50 (1905: Gercke’s text appeared in 1907). 
H. W. GaArRopD. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TEXT OF FRONTO. 


THERE are few ancient texts in a condition so mutilated and unsatisfac- — 


tory as that of Fronto. Not only was the Codex containing his letters used 
subsequently for recording the Latin translation of the Acts of the first 
Council of Chalcedon, and even in one case (Cod. Vat. 227) for two writings 
one over the other, but there are also indications that there was an earlier 
writing under the Fronto text, of which Studemund found traces in Cod. Ambr. 
p- 107 and Hauler on p. 251 of the same. The latter detected the name 
Hadrian, and supposed that a work of that Emperor might have been trans- 
scribed there. However, the Ambrosian MS. has recently been thoroughly 
cleaned and laboriously examined by Dr. Hauler, whose authoritative edition 
of Fronto has long been expected. Meanwhile Naber’s edition, faulty as it is, 
holds the field, and the references in the following notes will be to it. The 
numerals indicate page and line. 


P. 17, 2: De funere [quoque ad|jdamus. Sciat familia quemadmodum 
lugeat: aliter plangit seruus manumissus, aliter cliens laudat uocatus, aliter 
amicus legat<o> honoratus. 

Instead of qguoque addamus, which is apparently Naber’s improvement of 
Mai’s mandamus, the Codex, according to Studemund, has aliquid dicamus, 
which makes excellent sense. This cannot be said of laudat uocatus, Mai’s 
guess for the MS. laudaucatus, with an a written over the second uw. Vahlen’s 
adoptatus is too far from the MS. and Klussmann’s laudicenus, from its associa- 
tions, is out of place here. The allusion is to three classes of persons holding 
different positions under the will of a deceased person. I would therefore 
suggest laude auctus. There will then be the slave who is given his freedom, 
the client who is remembered with praise, and the friend who is left a legacy. 
If this be rejected, Robinson Ellis’s laudatwm uocatus is the better reading. 


P. 25, 10: Qua die primum beneficio maximi principis ederem spectacu- 
lum gratissimum populo maximeque populare, tempestiuom duxisse gratias 
agere ut idem dies 5 

Though Fronto seems to use dies (in the sense of day) feminine (Nab. 
p- 90, 10) as well as masculine (ibid. p. 92, 23), yet he could hardly do both in 
the same sentence. So we must read guo die. The above words are the 
actual words (principium ipsum) of Fronto’s edict of thanks to Pius, but thrown 


a 
3 
d 
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into indirect speech, as ederem shows. Otherwise I should have proposed 
duxt me; but in any case duxisse requires <me>. 


P. 43, 11: Vale, Domine, et uiue, ut ego sim beatus. 

Viwe seems odd, and Klussmann suggests iuua, but urge would be much 
better; compare p. 5, 17, uigeo, ualeo. Perhaps the same word might be 
substituted for wide, p. 3, 6, where for et wide Klussmann suggests optime and 
Schwerczina egregie. 


P. 44, 7: Read ‘sed ut nunc<bene> suades, ita <_suade si tal>e 
umquam. 


P. 45, 23: For te tutum—tutatur read te autem—tutatur. In spite of paratis 
—parabat (p. 45, 23) the tautology seems very unlikely. 


P. 49, 2: Plurimum tibi in oratione facienda ... tum certe quidem 
cotidie . . . ex Iugurtha. 

In the lacunae Eussner supplied <fproderit unum dic>tum and excerpere. 
But we find elsewhere (p. 54, 10) plerumque ad orationem faciendam uersus— 
adiuwat. So we can restore our passage thus: ‘ facienda <adiuuerit wersus>; 
tum certe quidem cotidie aliquam sententiam excerpere > ex Lugurtha.’ 


P. 51, II: ego potius te caruero—potius quam. 
The double potius seems hardly tolerable. Read prosus for the first. 


P. 72, 2: Read ‘Sed uterer contra morem nostrum <aliena manu>; 
not as Ehrenthal, precaria. 


P. 74, 10: Nec ego dum tu theatris, necdum conuiuiis abstinebam. 

The dum of necdum is added by the second hand. Both Naber and Brak- 
man take tu to be ¢# (i.e. tum). I would read, ‘Nec equidem tum theatris, 
nedum conuiulis abstinebam. But if abstinebam be taken in the active sense, 
as in Cicero and the Comic writers, then perhaps ‘nec ego tum <te> 
theatris. 


P. 74, 24: Cum interim numquam tua imago tam dissimilis ad oculos 
meos in itinere accidit ut non ex ore meo excusserit rictum osculi et somnium. 

What sense can be extracted from e¢ somnium? Either something has 
dropped out after somnium, which gave the words some such meaning as 
‘throws me into a reverie about you,’ or we must alter somnium. Possibly 
sauium, if not too much of a tautology, would do. I have also thought that 
et sommium may hide some adjective in agreement with rictum, e.g. sollemnem. 


P. 78, 12: With the help of the marginal gloss read: ‘ Differunt affluunt, 
gestiunt <fastidiunt >, ego uero etiam fastidio. 


P. 83, 1: The Codex has laetasg<cue>>. Naber omits the gue. Read 
‘laetas, <eas > que.’ 


P. 85, 5: Read ‘Quae pro me precatus es, scio te < ex animo> 
precatum.’ 
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P. 85,16: By referring to Fronto’s reply (p. 86, 4), ‘ Filiae meae iussu tuo 
osculum tuli,’ we can supply the lacuna at the end of this letter as follows: 
‘Gratiae salutem dic <et fer osculum parvolae tuae Gratiae>.’ 


P. 98, 6: In quo multa simul laudanda sunt. 
The sense requires ‘ in qua’ (sc. oratione). 


P. 104, 13: Domine magister. 

Surely it is impossible that Fronto’s Dominus should call him domuinus, 
in spite of the common use of this term as a title of respect (p. 188, 11; 
p- 192, 9). Read therefore optime. 


P. 108, 7: For et porro Klussmann suggests ecce porro, en being un- 
Frontonian. Would not quot be better? 


P. 116, 19: Read ‘ Quod ueniendi ad te adeo <_rara est facultas>.’ 


P. 126, 6: For Cirtam obsessi Hauler extracts from the Codex Cirtas 
as<ctu o>>bsessi. If the s of as<ctu> is not certain, I would suggest arte= 
arcte. 


P. 142, 14: To the mutilated fragments ‘Cum .... magn... arte 


taceat . . . inquit, ne te rei illis ui... uter contemnant, taken from the ~ 
margin, Brakman adds two important words thus: cumu.. . appelles Alex- 


ander Magnus. . . . With this clue we can refer to Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXV. 36, 
§ 12, and boldly emend as follows: ‘Cum, u<cé ferunt>, Apelles Alexandro 


Magno <suadebat ut sua de> arte taceat, <_Cave>, inquit, ne te peritiores — 


ue<cl puert gut colores tery >unt contemnant. 


P. 147, 7: Read ‘ Sed potius Platonis <eloquentia uti malis >. 


P. 163, 18: Fill up the lacunae here thus: ‘ Quanta <si¢ ad> me tua — 
<‘beniuolentia, iampridem> hercule <satis scio, sed hoc 1am admiror, noua et 


digna ingento tuo, oratory > optime,—inuenire te posse. 


P. 165, 16: For desinere I should prefer desevere, as four lines lower down. 


P. 166, 7: Ipsum se. The duplicated pronoun seems uncalled for, and — 


Klussmann would write sc. (=scilicet)! Ebert gives s<.an>>e. Why not re? 


P. 173, 1: Iste mos progressus est ut etiam eos qui... disceptarent, 
non tamen improba res uideretur iudicibus ipsis aut lis, qui consilio adessent, 


commendare. 


This being ungrammatical, Schopen emends simply enough by giving mec 
for non and commendarent for commendare. But comparing line 6 below we see © 
that there adhibere is in apposition to another mos, and, if the same construc- 
tion is followed here, we must either alter ut to ita and insert <.si> before 


non tamen, or add some such words as <fas esset > after adessent. 


P. 193, 15: Before cenis the preposition in seems to have dropped out — 


to correspond to 7m curia, in spectaculis. 


: 
: 
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P. 194, 3, 4: For functus, which ruins the rhythm of the sentence unless 
fuerit be added, should not fecerit be read, as in line 6? Plenius can hardly be 
right, as Fronto himself ridicules its use (P. 196, 8), and plenior has already 
been ejected from p. 92, 10. Read therefore planius. 


P. 197, 11: Nec non quis uindemiam maturam ac distillantem propellit ? 
Nec non quis prorogat ? 

Mai omits the first ec non, which Naber gives presumably as in the Codex. 
The second mec non appears in the MS. as .mtsa. Perhaps then aut sane. 


P. 199, 7: lis uero qui parum probe quid a te impetratum uelint <es>se 
denego. 
Klussmann objects to esse and suggests ipse. Ndvak reads sedulo nego. 


Would not <fos>se do? 


P. 211, 7: Plerique legentium forsan rem de titulo contemnant, nihil 
serium potuisse fieri de fumo. 

Something seems wanting to introduce the Oratio Obliqua, and Mahly 
wished to insert autwmantes, and Novak existimantes, before contemnant. It is 
easier to add enim between nihil and serium. 


P. 215, 18: <(Mallet> de Fauorini nostri pigmentis fuci quisnam appin- 
mere< mus >? Licet. 

Brakman sees in the Codex before de Fauorint ...mn..., and reads 
uetat num ... appingere nos? But the involved order of words seems un- 
accountable. I would suggest ‘< Vide>>n <(ut> de Fauorini pigmentis fuci 
quiddam appingere <cnos > liceat.’ 


P. 218, 10: Piscibus in caudis est . . ., auibus in pinnis. 
The gap of six letters may be filled with wirtus, or possibly vobur. Four 
lines lower add <(pumendas> after hostiwm. 


P. 219, 1-16: With the help of du Rieu and Brakman’s new readings 
of the Codex, and utilizing Heindorf’s suggestions and some of Mai’s additions, 
I would read the whole of this mutilated passage as follows: 

‘Nihil in aetate agunda duri aut acerbi expertus esse dicitur, quin sub 
manus <.cum> cuncta <credegisset > prosus <haberetur omnium regum > 
beatissimus. <Cui, ut fertur,> rex Amasis Aegyptius sapiens fortuna de 
nmimia consultus scriptis familiaribus litteris suasit ut semet (so Mai, but Brak- 
man says Codex has semper) ipsum uoluntario aliquo damno sc<i>ens mul- 
taret, eoque dolore <(dis imuidis se concitliaret >... <Ille autem aureo> 
habebat <in> anulo manupretio <summo->> facie eximia lapidem smarag- 
dum [summo], < quem ante alia omma sibi pertinentia aestimabat >. Eum 
Polycrates anulum naue longa in altum prouectus sponte in mare abiecit, 
unde numquam < posthac> emergeret. Tum—quod sciens sponteque <fecit > 
—abiectum <lapidem> dolebat. <(Sed mox grandem pis>>ca< tor piscem 
vetibus > saepe <iactis wnum > nactus, indignum duxit ad uenales deferre, 
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sed dignitati parens regi obtulit. Rex gratum acceptumque habuit s<ibique > 
apponi iussit; quo <7iusso> piscique opera <data> se<(rui> contractantes — 
anulum in aluo repertum ad regem gaudentes tulerunt. 


P. 220, g: Read exorsus <felices ha>>bent < exitwn > interdum ~ 
<infaustum >. 


P. 220, 18: potuere, pracquam nostri exercitus illi sub iugum missi sunt. 
For illi the Codex has si... and Brakman conjectures sane. But du Rieu — 
seems to have seen the letters sili, and I would prefer for the whole sentence, — 
* potuerumt aeque ac nostri exercitus olim sub iugum missi sunt.’ 


P. 222, 13: Haec epistula multorum uerborum indigebat. But the Codex — 
has ingerebat. If this is kept, we must change multorum to multam uim. 


P. 227, 8: Complete as follows: Intensius ad supremam < diet horam — 
cum tu labores suscepisti et>> ad luminis <aduentum protrahes> ? ' 


P. 238, 8: After Avion inrupit are missing eighteen letters which can 
be exactly filled with the words sospes incolumisque, a combination quite — 
in keeping with Fronto’s love of synonyms (see Schwerczina, Frontomiana, 
pp. 151 sqq.). 


P. 243, 22: xelAn Kptrrev. Read partew, comparing Demosth. (1268. 2) ; 
éppapOat To yeidos. We have a phrase in English, ‘to purse the lips.’ ad 


P. 243, 29: Read & mavt) pev yap ro Kata Tmav<tos dyavak- 
Tely > Kam@<_p>obo0KkynTwS Tpog TEs OvTOS amperes aVvopl, TaLdEelas TeTEt- 
pauévo. KXaipwv bé éywye padrdov dv do>>pevds pétpa TapaBarrotpe. 
Dobson suggested dv dopevas. 4 


P. 247, 22: I would suggest for this mutilated passage rov6’ 5 
<m>eicai <pe O>édets, COTe Kal> épé mpérer mec Oar. x 


P. 251,19: "Eppwoo dé ot, TodTo Kal Aoyelopevos Ste TAkova THVOE ExATOV 
avtos mapéfes. Mai has [tpopes]oe... kai... [Aoysfopévo] . . pelfova 
Tov Kaprrov| avTa mapéEfex. du Rieu saw in ine Cale Tpoe: . . » Kat . sim 
pevos ... ovapmo... dexatoyv ... Rapes, . . . Read rtpogeta 8é <rov 
Tmato@v> Nee peiCova Tov KapTév cot viv Tapéeee. 4 


C. R. HAINES. 


GODALMING. 


Pree LOOUENCE OF ODYSSEUS. 


"AXN’ OTe 67) Ora Te peyaAnv éx oTHOEos ein 
kal érea vipddecouw eoixoTa YeLpeprnowy, etc. (II. iii. 221). 


This is paraphrased by Pope as follows: 


But, when he speaks, what elocution flows! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 
The copious accents fall, with easy art ; 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart. 


I do not know whether any modern editor has explained this passage ; 
Dr. Leaf, I observe, passes it over in silence. It may, therefore, be worth 
while to point out that Pope has completely misunderstood the comparison, 
which refers, not to the softly penetrating action of snowflakes, but to the 
irresistible power of the snowstorm, which sweeps everything before it in its 
course. That this is so might perhaps be inferred from the epithet peydAnp, 
but can at any rate be proved by the express testimony of antiquity. Thus 
Hermogenes, when contrasting the Odysseus of the above passage, with the 
Odysseus év Daiakw, says av pév Katnyoph Bias, aprrayis, wouxelas, Tapavomias, 
ageBelas THs eis TOv Edviov Aia, THY Grav, a ay TIS eltroL KaTA TOD ’ANeEdYSpou 
Kal Tov Tp@ey, cixdTws TOTe ‘dma Te peyarnv éx oTHOeos’ inot Kal ‘ érea viba- 
decow eolrKoTa Kelpmepinor’ Kal Odws ET méyas TO OYH Kat opodpos Kat Sunppé- 
vos. Whereas with the Phaeacians he adopts quite a different tone (epi 
"ldeav, 2. § 9, p. 371 Rabe.). 

So also Lucian, Dem. Encom. 5 (rightly referred to by L. and S.s.v. was, 
where, however, ‘ persuasive eloquence’ is not strong enough), when comparing 
certain expressions of Demosthenes with those of Homer, says mapaBddrqo é 
kab Tov ‘ péovta [lvOwva’ mpos tas ’Odvacéws ‘wddas.’ The reference is, of 
course, to De Cor. § 136, p. 272 7@ II. Opacuvopévm cal mwodA@ péovtt, and it 
is obvious that the point of similarity is not the persuasive but the sweeping 
power of the orators. Clarke, while retaining the ambiguous Latin version, 
et uerba imbribus niualibus similia hibernis, yet shows in his notes that he 
understood the passage rightly. He there cites various authorities, one of 
which may be quoted here. ‘Homerus...summam aggressus in Ulixe 
facundiam, magnitudinem illi iunxit; cul ovationem miutbus hibernis et copia 
uerborum atque impetu parem tribuit ’ (Quint. xii. 10, § 64). 
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It may be added that the— 
And words that flew about our ears, like drifts of winter’s snow 


of Chapman, though not strong enough, comes nearer to the true sense of the 
passage than the version of Pope. 


HERBERT W. GREENE. 


NOTE ON HORACE ODES I. xii. 45-48. 


Mr. Cuar_es E. BENNETT’S note, in the eighth volume of this Quarterly,’ on the 


first part of this stanza has interested me, as having ideas of my own on the subject 
thereof. 


In ‘Crescit occulto uelut arbor aeuo 
fama Marcelli;’ 


aewo I believe to be sound ; but occulto, written (as it may have been) obculto, I believe 
to be a corruption of obducto, the upstroke of d having been merged in the downstroke 
of f of fundus in the preceding line, cum lave fundus. In Cic. Epist. ad Attic. XVI. vi. 1 
are the words, ‘itaque obduxi posterum diem,’ in a comment on which obduceve was 
explained by Hus. Popma as ‘ longius et diutius ducere ac protrahere, ut obmanere 
= diu manere (Festus).’ Obducto aewo would have the required sense of ‘ by length of 
time,’ without the absurd notion of ‘concealment.’ 


In the second part of this stanza, 


‘micat inter omnes 
Iulium sidus uelut inter ignes 
luna minores,’ 


the words inter omnes present another difficulty. Most modern commentators thereon 
(so far as I am aware) have supplied thereto ‘ignes’ from the next line. But in the 
edition, dated 1886, of Orelli and Baiter’s Hovace (cur. G. Hirschfelder) is this com- 
ment : ‘inter omnes ad ignes referri nequit, sed hoc uolt ; inter omnes duces Romanos 
eminet, excellit diuus Iulius.” To me both explanations seem so unsatisfactory that 
I suspect inter omnes to be a corruption of astevodes (used predicatively with mucat). 
astey, written with an open a, might have looked like intey and odes might have looked 
like oms (a contraction of omnes) to a copyist not prepared for a very rare Greek 
word. micat asterodes might appropriately be translated ‘shines asteroidal.’ 


SAMUEL ALLEN. 
LISCONNAN, 


DERvocK, Co. ANTRIM. 


1 Pp. 146, 147. 


SEAVDIVS AND THE PRIMORES GALLIAE. 


In the CrassicaL QuarTeEr-y of April, 1914, I ventured to call in question the 
explanation of this well-known difficulty put forward by Dr. E G. Hardy in his 
Roman Laws and Charteys. Dr. Hardy has done me the honour of replying to my 
article in the October Quarterly, but his lengthy argument entirely fails to convince 
me. It will perhaps be convenient to my readers if I again quote, with a slight 
addition, the important passage of the speech of Claudius on which we differ : 


Sane nouo mfore] et diuus Aug{ustus au]unc[ulus m]eus et patruus Ti. Caesar 
omnem florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum, bonorum scilicet hominum et 
locupletium, in hac curia esse uoluit. quid ergo? non Italicus senator prouinciali 
potior est? ... at ne prouinciales quidem, si modo ornare curiam poterunt, 
reiciendos puto. 

Ornatissima ecce colonia ualentissimaque Viennensium quam longo iam tempore 
senatores huic curiae confert. (Dessau 212.) 


It will be remembered that Dr. Hardy, taking ‘coloniarum et municipiorum’ 
to refer to all towns of the Italian type throughout the Empire (‘ ubique’), holds 
that membership of such towns was up to this time a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Senate. The Gallic chiefs who now apply to Claudius had no such 
‘municipalis origo,’ and it was in the want of it that their disqualification lay. I 
pointed out that the phrase ‘coloniae et municipia,’ or wice wersa, is so frequently used 
of the towns of Italy that it should naturally have the same sense here. If it has, 
then Dr. Hardy’s view loses its only support. 

Dr. Hardy’s reply to my article, and therefore my reply to his, falls under three 
main headings: (1) The references by which I sought to establish the meaning of 
the disputed phrase; (2) the important passage, Tac. Amn. III. 55; (3) the speech 
of Claudius itself. 

1. The references! which I gave for the meaning of ‘ municipia et coloniae’ are 
laboriously examined one by one by Dr. Hardy, derided and dismissed as irrelevant. 
It is also hinted that I had not troubled to verify them. But I should hope that 
most of my readers will have seen that my critic has entirely misunderstood my 
point. I was not arguing that some Italian towns were called municipia and others 
coloniae, which needs no proving. Equally far was I from contending that the phrase 
was ‘equivalent to Italy’ in any of the passages quoted save one. I was merely 
concerned to show, what the passages abundantly prove, that the combined phrase 
is an habitual designation of the towns of Italy. It is used so frequently where the 
context indicates Italy that it may very well have the same sense where the context 
is less explicit or perfectly vague. This would be the more natural, because there 
had been a time when there were no municipalities or colonies outside Italy. Then 


1 To those already collected (Lex Agraria 31, XV. 33, Hist. II. 20, 56, 62) I may now add two 
Sallust Cat. 17 and 58, De Bello Gallico VIII. 50, others: Tac. Hist, I. 87, Ill. 57, where, as in 
Mon. Ane. 21, Tac. Ann. I. 79, III. 55, IV. 67, all the above cases, the towns of Italy are meant. 
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the phrase could only mean towns in Italy, and was so used without chance of 
misunderstanding. But it continued to be used, as I believe, in the same old- 
fashioned sense long after the municipal system had spread to the provinces. We 
have a strikingly similar archaism in Tac. Aun. I. 79, where Italian country towns 
are still termed ‘socii.. Dr. Hardy was apparently misled by the fact that my 
references were kept till the end of my sentence instead of following immediately 
the words which they qualified. But I should have thought that my next sentence, 
where I admit that the context proves that Italian towns are meant, showed clearly 
that I was not trying to prove from my authorities more than they warranted. A 
reasonably careful reading of my words would have saved Dr. Hardy a good deal 
of trouble and the printer much ink. 

2. I now turn to Tac. Amn. III. 55, ‘Noui homines e municipiis et coloniis 
atque etiam prouinciis in senatum crebro adsumpti.’ I should have considered this 
passage at greater length had I supposed that any of my readers were as unfamiliar 
with it as Dr, Hardy appears to be; but I imagined that anyone who professed to 
edit the speech of Claudius would have acquainted himself with this ‘ locus classicus’ 
for the history of the Senate. Here we have our phrase used in sharp contrast to 
‘ prouinciae,’ and in view of the eleven passages where we have seen it refer to 
towns of Italy, it can hardly mean anything else here. What I ventured to call the 
parallel passage of Suetonius (Vesp. 9) makes tbe inference irresistible. Dr. Hardy 
rejects my view of the Tacitus passage, and condemns the argument from Suetonius 
as a ‘non sequitur.’ And well he may, for he thinks that Tacitus is here referring 
to the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Had he read the chapter attentively from 
the beginning, he might have come to a different conclusion. Tacitus is here 


describing the decline of luxury at Rome. It flourished exceedingly from the end ~ 


of the Actian War to the accession of Galba: ‘Luxus mensae, a fine Actiaci belli 
ad ca arma quis Seruius Galba rerum adeptus est per annos centum profusis sumptibus 
exerciti, paulatim exoleuere.’ Then it went out of fashion; but even then only 
gradually (‘paulatim’). And one of the reasons for its decline was the influence of 
the above-mentioned ‘noui homines.’ Surely the ‘noui homines’ and their influence 
are here carefully dated as subsequent to the accession of Galba. Now neither that 
Emperor nor Otho nor Vitellius are credited with any reform of the Senate, but of 
Vespasian Suetonius expressly says, ‘Amplissimos ordines . . . purgauit suppleuit- 
que . . . honestissimo quoque Jtalicorum ac prowincialium allecto.’ Now if, as I think 
is eee admitted, Tacitus is referring to Verse reforms, and if while Tacitus 
says ‘homines e municipiis et coloniis’ Suetonius says ‘ Italici,’ it is fairly clear that 
the ‘municipia et coloniae’ of Tacitus are the ‘Italia’ of Suetonius. So far from 
being a non-sequitur the argument is mathematical in its precision. To reconcile 
Tacitus with his own theory naturally gives Dr. Hardy great. trouble and drives him 
to a rendering which seems to me quite impossible. ‘Atque etiam prouinciis’ he 
regards as equivalent to the ‘ubique’ of Claudius’ speech, and he would apparently 
translate ‘even those in the provinces’ as though Tacitus had written ‘etiam iis 
quae in prouinciis erant.’ This rendering, giving ‘atque etiam’ an inclusive instead 
of an exclusive sense, will commend itself to few Latin scholars, 


3. There remains the passage from the speech of Claudius. In eleven cases we 


have seen our phrase applied to towns in Italy, in one we have seen it obviously 
opposed to ‘prouinciae.’ Therefore I submit that here, too, it should have the same 
meaning, unless some instances to the contrary are produced. So far Dr. Hardy has 
not produced one. Instead, he accuses me of misunderstanding the whole drift of 
Claudius’ speech and ‘ presenting a gross travesty’ of his argument. I held, following 
Furneaux, that the words ‘ florem ubique coloniarum et municipiorum’ are repeated 
in the ‘Italicus Senator’ of the next sentence, and that the Emperor in the latter 


Pi. 
fy 
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sentence turns to deal with the objection that the nominees of Augustus and Tiberius 
were Italians, and so cannot form a precedent for the admission of provincials now 
contemplated. On this Dr. Hardy makes the following criticisms: 

(2) How can there have been any objection to Claudius’ proposal at this point 
when the most superficial reading of the speech shows that no proposal has yet been 
made? To this I may reply that even if the formal proposal has not been made, it 
must have been perfectly patent to the audience what it was to be. The prolix 
history of the extension of privileges could only have one conclusion. But how does 
Dr. Hardy know that it has not been made? Has he entirely forgotten that the 
speech is a fragment, defective at the beginning of bothcolumns? At either of these 
places the proposal may have been introduced.! I should place it myself at the 
beginning of the first column, and I am glad to find on my side the great authority 
of Hirschfeld (C. J. L. XIII. 1. 1, p. 234). In either case the objection would be 
quite appropriate where I have placed it. 

(6) Why, asks Dr. Hardy, immediately after the mention of colonies and 
municipia, does Claudius take as an instance the colony of Vienna? Surely because 
it fell under the colonies just referred to. This mention of Viennais really absolutely 
destructive to Dr. Hardy’s theory, and it is strange that he should not have realized 
it, Vienna is cited, not immediately after the mention of colonies and municipia, 
but immediately after the reference to ‘ prouinciales.’ ‘At ne prouinciales quidem 
- . . reiciendos puto. ecce colonia... Viennensium.’ And to make it quite clear 
that Claudius has done with municipalities and is proceeding to ‘prouinciales,’ a new 
paragraph is begun. A clearer proof that Claudius did not mean by ‘coloniae et 
municipia’ towns in the provinces can hardly be imagined. 

Equally decisive is the reference to Lugudunum later in the speech. Claudius 
observes in effect that the case of Gallia Comata is practically won already because 
the Roman colony of Lugudunum has sent senators to Rome. Surely this implies 
that the Romans of Lugudunum and the Romans of the rest of Gallia Comata are 
for the present purpose on exactly the same footing, that no constitutional barrier 
divided them. Dr. Hardy sees the difficulty and remarks that Claudius makes 
‘a point of doubtful fairness’ in quoting as a precedent senators from a Roman 
colony. But he makes no point at all. Could any orator in his senses quote a 
Roman colony as a precedent for the admission of these ‘ primores,’ if the one and 
only disqualification of the ‘primores’ was that they were not a Roman colony? But 
the difficulty disappears at once when we realize that Claudius draws no distinction 
between these two classes simply because in strict law there was none. There was, 
as I shall show later, a certain practical difference, but evidently it did not reside in 
membership or non-membership of a Roman town. 

Claudius, then, counts neither Vienna nor Lugudunum among the ‘coloniae et 
municipia.’ Both towns he classes among ‘ prouinciales.’ By ‘coloniae et municipia,’ 
therefore, he can only mean the towns of Italy. But Dr. Hardy has some further 
objections. He asks how Augustus and Tiberius can be said to have set a new 
precedent, if they merely opened the Senate to the municipalities of Italy: for the 
Senate of Cicero’s day was already largely Italian. And, further, how do I explain 
on my theory the undoubted presence of provincials in the Senate before this date? 
Now I am perfectly aware, as is every reader of Willems, that the Senate of 
Cicero’s time consisted largely of Italians. Dr. Hardy might have quoted Cicero’s 
own statement (Phil. I11.6-15). But this is not the same as saying that the whole 
of Italy was then normally represented in the Senate. It is a priori unlikely that 
states which had only received the full czwitas in go-89 B.c. began at once to secure seats 


1 Little weight can be assigned to the curious is merely a rhetorical device for hastening the 
sentence, ‘Tempus est... detegere,’etc., which formal motion. 
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in the Senate, or that the Transpadani! began to enter it immediately after their 
recognition by Julius. Probably Augustus found many districts of Italy which had 
never yet sent a Senator to Rome. We have indeed definite evidence of this in one 
district. The well-known inscription of Varius Geminus (C. J. L. IX. 3305, Dessau 
932) shows that no Paelignian had entered the Senate till about the time of Augustus. 
The novelty, then, of that Emperor’s policy may well have been that he encouraged 
the official career among ‘ municipales’ in parts of Italy which had hitherto had no 
share in it. This idea, to make the Senate representative of the whole of Italy 
(wbique coloniarum et municipiorum), is in striking harmony with what is otherwise 
known of his policy. 

Further I do not, of course, deny the presence of provincial Romans in the 
Senate before this date. Indeed, my whole contention is that (apart from the 
possession of the ‘latus clauus’ and the senatorial census) all Romans everywhere 
were equally eligible as Senators. And this view is not inconsistent with that 
which I have just expressed with regard to the policy of Augustus, for to say that he 
encouraged Senators from all Italy by no means implies that he excluded all provin- 
cials. Anyhow, provincials in the Senate there undoubtedly were—from Narbonensis, 
from Lugudunum, and elsewhere. _Why, then, were these Gallic chiefs excluded; 
and why did the proposal to admit them arouse such feeling ? 

The answer to this, the original problem, is to be found, I believe, in keeping 
clearly in view two points: (1) The fact that these Gallic chiefs were very great 
men in their own land. They were petty princes, with large estates and large bands 
of clients and retainers, almost comparable, mutatis mutandis, to the protected Indian 
princes of our own Empire. This was first properly emphasized by Professor Pelham, 
whose article I therefore quoted with approval. (2) The moment at which they 
apply to Claudius is surely very significant. It is during his censorship, when for 
the first time after a long interval the practice of direct ‘adlectio’ is revived. This 
fact suggests that it was not so much admission to the Senate as admission by 
‘adlectio’ that they desired. The two facts together suggest the following interpre- 
tation. These chiefs had hitherto been excluded by nothing but their own dignity. 
The ordinary road to the Senate through the military tribunate, the vigintivirate, and 
the quaestorship had always been open to them. But they disdained it. It was 
impossible for such potentates to condescend to those minor offices. A low post in 
the army, the supervision of street cleaning or of the mint, and minor police-court 
duties in Rome were as much beneath their dignity as they were beyond their 
capabilities. So the ordinary avenue to the Senate was closed to them. ‘ Adlectio’ 
exactly met their requirements, but unfortunately it had not been used for the last 
thirty years. Now, however, their chance came and they took it. 

This distinction will also explain the opposition which Claudius encountered. 
The senate was quite accustomed to the occasional appearance in its ranks of 
provincial Romans who had worked their way up through the minor magistracies 
and so gained some insight into Roman methods and manners. What it resented 
was the use of ‘adlectio’’ to admit in large numbers (tot insignes iwuenes) provincials who | 
had had no such training, and were probably Roman only in name. It not unnaturally 
felt that it was being flooded with barbarians. 

I venture to think that this explanation on practical lines meets the case. It 
does violence to none of the evidence, and it explains the facts. It is at any rate 
superior to one which constructs a whole constitutional principle out of a single 
phrase translated in defiance of ordinary usage. 

H. J. CunNINGHAM. 
WORCESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


1 The comparatively recent appearance of reference to Veneti and Insubres (Amn, XI. 
Transpadane Senators is suggested in Tacitus’s 23). 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


PITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. II. No. 3. 


C. Pascal discusses the origin and meaning of the covona vadiata as a token of 
imperial authority, and distinguishes from it the mimbus which was originally a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the divinities of light. The wearing of the covona radiata was 
granted to Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Augustus at the theatre or games, and, later, 
on other occasions. But in the case of Augustus his claim was based also on his 
assumed descent from Apollo (Suetonius, Oct. 94). 


Classical Weekly (New York). Vol. VIII. 1914. 


Oct. 10. J. H. Lewis, The Two Great Republics, Rome and the United States 
(E. T. Sage). ‘ The final chapter, entitled The Comparison, is the most original and 
valuable of all. It is a summary of the problems common to the two states.’ R.S. 
Conway et C. F. Walters, Liwi Historiae, I-V, rec. etc. (C.K.). ‘Beneath the 
text, itself beautifully printed, as in all the volumes of this Series, is the adequate 
apparatus criticus, which in some cases occupies as much as a third or a half of the 
page. Asa text of Livy, this book is far more conveniently usable than Weissen- 
born’s. The latter book, however, will still long be of service, especially for its 
excellent discussion De T. Liuiw Vita et Scriptis, and for its Index.’ 

Oct. 17. C. Juret, Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine (R. G. Kent). 
‘ This extensive monograph has as its aim the determination of the effect of the 
position within the syllable upon the development of the original sounds into 
classical Latin, and, in this connection, the bringing into order of the rules of 
development of the sounds. ... It is not surprising if so radical a revision of the 
phonetic laws of a language already so well studied as Latin should at this day fail 
to carry conviction. But .. . we find many keen observations on individual words, 
some 200 of which are listed in an index because of original suggestions or special 
comments.’ 

Nov. 14. A. Meillet, Apercu d'une histowve de la langue grecque (E. H. Sturtevant). 
‘The salient feature of the new book is its caution. Here, as in his other published 
works, Meillet usually ignores even the most brilliant hypotheses if they happen to 
be unverifyable.’ R. Van D. Magoffin, The Quinquennales: An Historical Study 
(W. Dennison). ‘References to sources are fully given, and the whole is an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of Roman municipal politics.’ 


Hermathena. 1914. 

C. Exon, Causation of Changes in Language commonly attributed to Analogy. E. con- 
tends against the theory that analogy, without the intervention of any other circum- 
stance, brings about similarities of form to match resemblances perceived in thought. 
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He formulates a law : ‘in order that a form may be reconstructed on the model of 
some pre-existing form it is a necessary condition that its utility as a carrier of 
meaning shall have become impaired before the change and shall be restored after 
it.’ On this principle he explains the Latin case-suffix -dvwm, the reconstruction of 
the Latin past participle in the Romance languages, the reconstruction of the inflec- 
tions of ris (rivos tin, etc.), the form éopéev, and Greek aorists with intervocalic s 
(éornoa), M. T. Smiley, Callimachus’ Debt to Pindar and Others. S. has collected a 
number of cases hitherto unobserved where in Callimachean passages the thought, 
or some trick of style, or even single words seem to be due to Pindar. He notices 
also a few apparent imitations of Hesiod and Aristophanes. J. I. Beare, in a 
detailed review of Elliott’s Acharnians, discusses various points of textual criticism 
and comparative etymology suggested by that work. J. P. Postgate, Vester and 
Tuus. P. discusses the passages in which wester appears to be used with a singular 
reference. Such passages he classifies under the following heads: (i.) Where only 
one of the constituents comprised in wos is addressed, and wos=tu et alli, or tu et ali, 
or tu et nescio qui; (ii.) when for the proper appellative in the plural is substituted 
some expression from which the plurality has to be inferred, e.g. a collective ; 
(iii.) individuals typical of a class. ~ He considers that the evidence is adequate to 
prove a gradual development from the ‘plural’ westey of normal usage to the 
‘singular’ westey, but too meagre to establish any theory as to why or when the 
development took place. It may well, however, have arisen from the use of mostey= 
meus. WW. J. M. Starkie, on Acharnians 1093, where MSS. read dpxyorpides, 7a pirdtal’ 
“Appodiov kadaé, for which in his edition of the play he had proposed dpxnorpisdes 8’ at 
“ dittad’ ‘Appddv od” kadai (‘ dancing girls who are dogs at the Harmodius catch ’) 
now suggests, in deference to Professor Beare, who has pointed out that the Har- 
modius catch, being a war-tune, is out of place in this connection, the reading 
opxnotpioes, Td “ hirral “Apyudd.’,” od para (dancing girls, the ‘ dearest Harmodius,’ no, 
to be sure, not that’) citing for this use of ov pada Vesp. 115 sqq. with his note 
thereon. J. I. Beare, Anaphoric 6 rovwtros in Avistotle. B. combats the view put 
forward by Bernays, Butcher, and Gomperz in commenting on Poetics 1449 6 27, 
bu’ éA€ov Kat PdBov repaivovea tiv TOV TOLOVTwY TaOnparov kd0apouv, that ra Tovatra there 
and in Greek generally can mean ‘ these’ or ‘the aforesaid.’ He seeks to establish 
his case by examining every instance of the anaphoric use of 6 rovovros occurring in 
three works of Aristotle—the Nic. Ethics, the De Anima, and the Poetics. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 33. No, 66. 1914. 

A. S. F. Gow, Hesiod’s Waggon. It is suggested that dwis refers to the diameter 
of the wheel. J. D. Duff, Cicevo at the Beginning of the Civil War. D., thinks that the 
letter ad Att. villi. 11D is disingenuous, and that Cicero never formally resigned the 
commission given him at Capua. Idem, Suetonius. D. defends the literary skill of 
Suetonius, but thinks him prone to credulity and superstition. H. Richards, Notes 
on the Rhetoric of Avistotle. J. L. Stocks, Adyos and Meoérns in the De Anima, W. 
Thiselton-Dyer, On some ancient plant-names. 1600s is Delphinium Aiacis, réda is 
Borassus flabellifer, Virgil’s casita is our common marjoram, origanum wulgave ; Képxopos, 
dxopov, eritnAis, atyis and aia are also explained. F. C. Conybeare, Emendations of 
the Text of Socrates Scholasticus. S. G. Owen, The Phillipps Manuscripts of Juvenal. 
These present many readings of great interest. O. incidentally discusses the inter- 
pretation of many controverted passages. A. Platt, (i.) Ovphica, (ii.) Thucydidea. 
C. R. Haines, The composition and chronology of the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 
J. U. Powell, A fragment of Corinna. H. Jackson, On Eudemian Ethics 1215 a 29, 
1215 b 20, 1224 b 2. Sidney Colvin, William Aldis Wright ; a personal appreciation. 
The Editors, In Memoriam: William Aldis Wright. 
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Mnemosyne. 42. 4. 


J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de iuve Romano. CV. De iudiciis in rem duplici- 
bus. Continues to discuss evidence from ancient codes and Roman doctrine. 
J. J. H., Ad Taciti Hist. 1V. 24. The malum omen is the name Hordeonius, from the 
military punishment, hordei pro tritico dati. P.J.Enk, De voce ‘fatum’ sensu minus 
usitato adhibita. In Propert. 1. 17, 11-12, am poteris siccis mea fata reponere ocellis, etc., 
mea fata means me mortuum, then meam umbram, manes meos. Cites cases of parallel 
usage and also passages where fata has been misinterpreted. eponere is then to lay 
the spirit to rest by burial or by raising a cenotaph. C. Brakman, Bobiensia. An 
attempt to replace vanished Greek words (especially rhetorical terms) in the scholia 
Bobiensia to Cic. pro Flacco and pro Plancio. The same, Ciceroniana. Notes (mainly 
textual) on various passages in Cicero’s letters and speeches, in particular in Ad 
Attic. X. 10. 2 for carti read cursim. The same, Ad Senecae dialogum decimum. Emen- 
dations to text of the De brevitate vitae: in 2, 4, ostentandi ingenii spatio, for spatio read 
usurpatio ; in 9, 5, sciunt should stand as scive is found in sense of sentive, ‘ perceive.’ 
The same, De Senecae Agamemnone. Considers the sources of those parts of the play 
which are not drawn from Aeschylus, and draws attention to traces of Euripides and 
of Stoic ideas. The writer then sets the date of the play between the years a.D. 50 
and 54. The play is written for reading, and not for acting. P.H. Damsté, Juvenalis 
Sat. 1. 85. Would read quicquid agit homines, as timor, iva, etc., are motives of action 
rather than acts themselves. The scansion and the idea are supported by examples. 
A Kurfess, Vavia. Two emendations: In ps-Cic. in Sall. Invect. 6, 18, for debitorum 
read dedttorum, in the sense of the more usual deditécius; in [Hippocr.] De Arte, 
p. 38, 13, read 6,re révtyn Stvatar intpixy, ‘quid omnino ualeat avs medica,’ for éte wavta 
Stvarat intpixy. W. Vollgraff, Ad Callimacht hymnum in Cererem. In 1. 5, pa) ais 
pde yuvd, pnd & xatexetbato yaitav, The last-named are widows who have mourned ; 
in l, 6 the reference is to the peculiar prophylactic power of fasting people’s spittle, 
which here would not avail. The writer then discusses evidence which goes to show 
that Callimachus is referring to the Cerealia of his native place Cyrene; in particular 
ll. 8 sqq. follow a Cyrenaic myth. P.H. Damsté, Pulmo Marinus. What Pythias 
(ap. Strabo II. c. 104) saw was not anything like a jelly-fish, but rather the sea thick 
and reddened by tiny sea-creatures. J. J. Hartman, Ad Plutarcht moralia annotationes 
cviticae (continued). Discusses the merits of the De Garrulitate, pointing out that its 
wealth of anecdotes and style suggest a work primarily for public recitation. The 
writer then adds notes on the text and interpretation of some passages. W. Voll- 
graff, Vavia, notes on text of Pausanias 1. 27, 5, VIII. 42, 11, and Phaedy. Append. 
Fab. XI. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 38. Part 3. 1914. 

A, Diés, Platonica. In Rep. 364 read did Ovowwv Kai dud orovdav, Laws g60d 
Tv cwrnpiay Tov AnXGevtwv sryKoTpéva TH TOV KwoOevToV TH Tpitw (for TC wupl) KTA, 
A.J. Reinach, Notes critiques aux chapitres de Pline relatifs a V'histove de l'art. Discusses 
(1) The paintings of Parrhasios at Lindos, (2) in xxxv. 70 reads et Phrynichum for et 
Philiscum. P. Roussel, Une étymologte ancienne du nom de Savapis. Plutarch’s deriva- 
tion in De Istde et Osivide xxix. is from catpew (=Koopelv) tov *Arw. R. Nihard, 
Les lettres de Diogéne a Monime et la confrontation des toro. Some of the interpolations 
in these letters (xxxvii, xxxix) are due to the insertion in the margin, at some period, 
of illustrative réao. taken from the same class of literature. The other letters are 
free from such interpolations. These two have therefore a separate textual tradition. 
L. Bayard, Correspondance de saint Cyprien. Corrections au texte de Hartel. Hi. Alline, 
Le texte du Phédve et le Vindobonensis 54. A collation of W with Burnet’s text. 
H. Grégoire, Sophocles, Trach. 554. Would read Avrijpiov Aoto Ona, ‘un dernier moyen 
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de salut.’ S. Reinach, Un gvaffite mal compris. In Zosim. v. 35 read ‘ Niger Q, Regi 
seruus.’ D. Serruys, Ux manuscrit palimpseste du commentaire de Proclus au Timée de 
Platon, Paris. Suppl. grec g21 is in the same handwriting as the Paris Plato. 
Bulletin bibliogvaphique. Reviews. Revue des Revues et publications d’ Académies relatives a 
Vantiquité classique (pp. 1-96). 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXVII. No. 121. 


Francisque Greif, Studies on Ancient Music. Conclusion of an extremely learned ~ 


and technical article. W. R. Paton, Four Passages from the ‘Trojan Women’ of 
Euripides. The writer says he ‘does not possess any commentary on the “ Trojan 
Women’”’!’ Pierre Waltz, Note on Thucydides 11. 49. A simple emendation, which 
brings Thucydides’ account of the symptoms of the Plague more into harmony with 
modern medical research. Emile Brehier, Posidonius of Apamea, Theorist in Geometry. 


A collection and discussion of the passages bearing on the subject. W. Deonna, 


An Evvor in Drawing on an Ancient Cup in the Musewm of Geneva. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’Istruzione Classica. Vol. 42. No.4. 1914. 

V. Costanzi, Thessalicae Res. A miscellany dealing afresh with matters discussed 
in the writer’s Saggio di Storia Tessalica, including the diversity of the Phthotae of 
Thessaly and the Achaet Phthiotae, the proper signification of the names “Ayavoi and 
Apyos, the spread of the name”EAAnves, and the origin of the office of tayés. P. L. 
Ciceri, Pagan beliefs and rites in Commodianus’ Polemic. A collection of quotations and 
parallels. A. Gandiglio, ‘Oculis inunctis’ (Hor. S. I. 3. 25) Once Move. A reply to 
Rasi’s criticisms. 


Since the outbreak of the present war the Editors have not received copies of 
any classical journals published in Germany or Austro-Hungary. They will be 
grateful to any contributors or subscribers who have access to such journals and 
may be willing to furnish summaries of them. Offers of help in this direction should 
be sent in by February 1, 1915. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APRIL, 1915. 


THE OATNH®ATA ®APMAKA OF /L/JAD V. goo, 
AND THEIR BEARING ON THE PREHISTORIC 
CULTURE OF OLD SERVIA., 


THE passage about Paeon’s treatment of the wound of Ares in Iliad 
V. 899-904 has been neglected or misunderstood by the majority of com- 
mentators, and no one, so far as I know, has pointed out its significance 
for pre-Homeric culture in that part of the Balkan area in which archaeolo- 
gical research has shown a connection with and influence on the culture of 
North Greece. I refer to that part known as Old Servia, extending from 
Naissus, the modern Nish, at present the temporary capital of Servia, and 
below Skopi, modern Uskub, into northern Macedonia. 
I will first take up the generally misunderstood Homeric passage. 
The verses are as follows: 
“Os dato cai Tlaunov’ aveyew inoacba. 
T® 8 eri Ilainwr odvrnpata Pdppaka Tacowy 
NKETAT’, OV ev yap TL KaTAOYNTOS eTéTUKTO, 
ws &’ 67’ Ordos yadXa NevKOov érrevyopevos cuvéernéev 
bypov éov, wdra 8’ aKa TrepiTpépeTat KUKOWVTL 
Os dpa KapTranripos inoato Godpov *Apna. 


‘Thus spake he, and bade Paeon heal. And Paeon, putting the pain- 
allaying herbs on Ares’ wound, healed him, for Ares was immortal. Like as 
when fig-juice by its quick action curdles the white milk which is liquid, but 
curdles quickly at the stirring, so Paeon healed fierce Ares.’ 


I cite typical comments : 

Crusius.—‘ Das Tertium Comparationis in diesem Gleichnisse ist die 
Schnelle.’ 

Mistriotis.—1 mapaBonr) Keita év TH TaXUTHTL. 

Leaf.— The point of the simile lies in the speed of the process.’ He 
adds: ‘ The idea evidently is that Paion miraculously turned the flowing blood 
to sound and solid flesh.’ 

moO. 11. VOL. Ix. E 
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But it is in the Odyssey and not in the Jiad that we find magic and 
miraculous healing. In Odyssey XIX. 455 sqq. it is narrated that the uncles 
of Odysseus bound up his wound, got from the wild-boar’s tusk, and stayed 
the flow of blood by an incantation. 


djoav émictapévas érraoidh 8 alua xeXawov 
éxyeBov. 


This is the only passage in Homer in which such magical procedure 
occurs. In the Iliad the work of the physician is scientific. Cf. Iad XI. 
514 a > \ \ SEAN a > / ” 

inTpos yap avnp ToAAaY avTdk.os ANN@V 


ae 4 5 3 *g b) fd 9 ig / 
Lous T ExXTapvel, El T HLA Padppwaka Taccew. 


The physician’s art in the Iliad is that of dressing wounds. So Machaon 
in Iliad IV. 218 sq. attends to Menelaus’ wound : 


ge Nd 


pee ee) / > ? A IO 4 
aiw’ éxuuvonoas em ap’ nia papyaKka €lO@S 


Tdooe, TA Of TOTE TaTpL pita hpovéwy trope Xeipav. 
Cf. also Ilvad XI. 829-835 and XVI. 28: 
intpol—rroAu@dpyakot—érxe’ akeopevot. 


Although in one case it is stated that the bdppaca are to still the pain of 
the wound (Iliad IV. 191), 


s > of s , > Py 
pappan’ & Kev Tavonot peXaivawr odvvaer, 


it is clear that in the saving of a soldier’s life it is of far more importance to 
stay the flowing of the blood. And in the passage under discussion the simile 
of the curdling of milk with wild-fig juice, which has in general been criticized 
as irrelevant except in point of speed, could not be excelled in picturesque 
value for illustrating the effect of a styptic. The herbs are used to stop the 
flow of blood which caused such fear in those that beheld it. Cf. Iliad IV. 
146-149. 

I have in a previous paper argued for Paeon? as the Paeonian god of 
healing. Two ¢dpyaxa used as styptics, «cdvufa (Athen. X. 67; see Diosc. 
Am. sub uoce) and the plant which we know as the peony have Paeonian 
connections.?, The peony is by far the most significant. It is the styptic 
whose potency was earliest discovered and has the longest history, from 
prehistoric times down to the present day, as a magico-medical herb. 

‘ Vetustissima inuentu Paeonia est nomenque auctoris retinet’ writes the 
elder Pliny (VN. H. XXV. 27), and in several places he discusses its magic and 
its medical properties. Its styptic power he notes in XXVI. 131, ‘ Sanguinis 
profluuia sistit herbae Paeonae semen rubrum—eadem et in radice uis,’ and 
elsewhere. 

Although the peony was introduced into England® less than three hundred 


1 Classical Review, December, 1912, 249-251. Peonie, etc., Journ. Numismatique, 1913, p. 258. 
2 See also J. Svonoros, Nwumismatique de la 3 Smith, J., Dictionary of Economical Plants, 
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and fifty years ago, it brought its penumbra of magic and folk-lore with it, and 
to-day ‘a necklace of beads turned from the root of the peony is worn by West 
Sussex children to aid them in getting their teeth and to prevent convulsions.’ 
(W. Black, Folk Medicine. See Folk-Lore, pass. sub uoce). Among the recipes 
of the eighteenth-century herbalists, the peony plays a great role. The ‘out- 
landish single peony’ is recommended against insanity, convulsions, and all 
diseases thought to be caused by the moon. The roots and seeds are some- 
times recommended as an ‘electuary,’ or potion, but the injunction is added : 
‘And last let them wear a necklace of single pyonie roots always about their 
necks.’! The time for giving the peony potion is specified as three days after the 
change and full of the moon. Nicholas Culpepper, in the English Physician 
Enlarged (1728), after remarking, ‘ Peony is an herb of the sun,’ says that ‘ it is 
good against night-mares and melancholy.’ Compare Pliny (loc. cit.), ‘ Haec 
medetur in quiete Faunorum ludibriis.’ The meaning of the latter passage, 
by the way, appears to be misunderstood by Daremberg-Saglio (under Faunus). 

I quote the English herbalists to show the astonishing persistence and 
solidarity there is in the folk-lore of a flower. In China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, 
Jerusalem, Greece, Rome, Central Europe, and England, the peony has been a 
magic herb of portentous power. In our country (America), devoid of folk- 
lore, it stands in harmless beauty in our gardens. 

To go back to the Greeks. The rose came into North Greece from Persia 
and by the Balkan trade-routes. Midas of old had his rose-gardens in the 
North. There is Mount Rhodope, and to-day one of Bulgaria’s largest sources 
of revenue comes from her wonderful stretches of rose-gardens and her attar of 
roses, with which she supplies all Europe. 

The peony came early along the same route, through Persia, from a more 
remote East, where it is still held in honour, in China and Japan. In the 
country from which it got the name by which we know it, it was highly prized 
by the healers in whom that land abounded, the so-called pufotopos, who gave 
Sophocles title and matter fora drama.” In the service of the Paeonian sun- 
god and moon-goddess, the beautiful and useful flower attained great fame for 
its efficacy, and gathered strange lore about it. The species that still grows 
in the Balkans and on the mountain tops of Greece is the paconia officinalis, 
so-called from its healing properties, the red single peony.’® 

I will now discuss its homes, its folk-lore, and lastly its significance as a 
‘Kultur-pflanze’ for the land which named it—i.e. Paeonia, now part of Old 
Servia. The chief ancient authorities are—Theophrastus, sep! dutav; Dios- 
corides of Amazarba, zrep! iAns iatpixhs; Pliny’s Natural History ; Aelian, wept 
féwv ; the physicians Hippocrates and Galen; and the Orphic Argonautica. 
Dioscorides considers the peony entirely from a medical point of view.4 He 
gives the following list of names: yAuKuaoidn (=sweet pomegranate), 7revTo- 
Bopov (from its five sepals), opoPéduor, dpoPa€, aipaywyov, marcaidyy, unvoryéevesov, 

1 See Book of Simples, Sampson Low, 1914. 3 Pickering, Chronological Hist, of Plants. 
2 See Nauck, Frag. # Dioscor. II. 
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pnviov, wavOcKépatov, "ldaior Saxturol, ayraopwris, Oeoddviov, cedjviov, TENnVvd- 
yovov, POicr, and (so-called by the Romans) «dota. 

As has already been noted by Roscher (see under Mondgéttin in the 
Lexikon), many of these names bring the plant in direct connection with the 
moon. Among these is dyAaopwris. This name Pliny (N. H. XXIV. 100) 
prettily, but erroneously, explains as given to the plant because of the astonish- 
ing beauty of the colour of its blossom. I quote the passage: ‘At in his ille 
[i.e. Democritus] post Pythagoram Magorum studiosissimus quanto porten- 
tosiora tradit, ut aglaophotim herbam, quae admiratione hominum propter 
eximium colorem accepit nomen. in marmoribus Arabiae nascentem Persico 
latere, qua de causa et marmoritis uocari; hac Magos uti cum uelint deos 
euocare.’ 

The references in this passage to the use of the flower for summoning the 
gods reveals the true meaning of the term as applied to the peony. It is the 
name of the beaming moon transferred to the plant that in the hands of a 
witch or wizard can bring her down from heaven. Compare Sosiphanes I. 2, 
p18: 

payos éeradais taca Oeacaris Kopn 


WVevdns (2?) cednvns aidépos catarBates- 


The best commentary on the name dyAaogwris is found in Aelian I, 14. 27, 
where an interesting account of sympathetic magic in connection with the 
peony—here called ayAaogaris and xuvdcTactos—is given. Aelian says that 
the plant in the day-time escapes notice amid its surroundings, and by no means 
catches the eye; but at night it shines out and gleams like a star, for it is like 
a flame of fire. So the fuforowo. mark it at the root at night, as they would 
not be able to recognize its colour or its aspect by day. They do not dare dig 
the plant themselves, as the first to do this perished speedily. They bring to 


the spot a young hound who is starving after days of going without food, and — 
fasten him to the peony stalk by a stout rope. Then they place savoury food — 
just out of his reach. He, then, rushing for the food, drags the peony up by — 
the roots. When the sun beholds the roots, the dog dies. He is buried in 


that self-same spot by the root-diggers, who perform a secret ritual over him, 


A 
1 
f 


and honour him as having died in their stead. After this they dare to touch © 


the mysterious plant, take it home and use it for many purposes, chief among 
which is the healing of the diseases of the moon (epilepsy) and the hardening 
of the aqueous part of the eyes. In this account the important points for 
magico-religious study are the sympathetic magic of the dragging (emdw) by 
the dog to get the plant which cures omdcpata; the name xuvooraartos; the 
offering of the dog, presumably to Hecate the moon-goddess, in whose garden 
the peony grows, and whose especial sacrificial animal is the dog; and the 
fact that the peony, like its mistress the moon, shines by night. 

The moon-flower of Paeonia, which grows in Hecate’s garden, leads us, 
then, to the worship of the moon, which was so famous and so infamous in 
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North Greece. In the Daphnephoria at Delphi the sun was represented by a 
globe at the top of an olive-wood pole, with a moon globe halfway down the 
pole, the globes bound with fillets, saffron for the sun, and red for the moon. 
The pole is adorned with flowers. Among the Paeonians we find the sun 
worshipped in like manner by a disk at the end of a pole. We may set by his 
side in Paeonia, as elsewhere, the moon-goddess, and recognize her in the 
"Apteuis Bacideca worshipped by Paeonian women with offerings of earth’s 
fruits. The fact that women worship “Aptewis Bacideva is significant for her 
lunar nature. ‘The moon is Kourotrophos. She quickens the young of the 
tribe in their mother’s womb; at one terrible hour, especially, is she a lion to 
women who have offended against her holiness. She also marks the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing, and in due time the ripening of the crops.’1 The 
Roman inscriptions in Moesia and Pannonia, to which I have referred in 
previous papers, which are dedications to Diana Regina and to Dianae Reginae 
et Apolloni, suggest the same pair of heavenly deities, and the order of their 
names is significant. The moon-goddess is the older deity, and ‘ When men 
learn to calculate in larger units the sun appears.’? 

This moon-goddess is that ypuvcd@poves Artemis ayvn of Homer who slays 
Iasion, the bridegroom of Demeter, who slays women with her gentle weapons 
and is called by Hera ‘a lion to women.’ Here, I think, is the answer to 
Farnell’s statement about Artemis to the effect that it is obvious that Homer 
does not know her as a goddess of the moon. Homer knows Artemis 
chiefly as a lovely young goddess of the chase, a beautiful girl, But here and 
there in epithet and phrase the old nature goddess is seen. The moon-goddess 
governs the rhythm of woman’s life, the goddess of fertility blesses her with 
offspring, and moon-goddess and earth-goddess are one in that great complex 
which the Greeks call Artemis. 

Besides the moon-names of the peony the title Idacan dactyl is of religious 
interest. The dactyls, spirits of the #67 or wood, as Wilamowitz has inter- 
preted them, are ayaOodaipoves (Strabo X. 212) yontes who superintend érwédas 
Kal TereTas Kal pvotypia (Diod. Sic. V. 44). The use of fire and iron is 
attributed to them. Their names as given by Pausanias are suggestive in 
three cases of Northern Greece. They are Heracles, Paeonaeus, Epimedes, 
Iasius, and Idas. It is doubtless only a coincidence, but an interesting one, 
that in Japan and China the spirits of the peony minister to the families to 
which they are attached. 

Both Theophrastus and Pliny speak of the violence suffered by the one 
who tries to uproot the peony. This again refers to its anti-spasmodic 
efficacy. The wood-pecker has it under his especial charge and pecks out the 
eyes of those who dig it by day. The wood-pecker, dpvocoddmrns, is the bird 
of the god of the oak, who is sometimes a sun-god® and worshipped by the 


1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 2 Ibid. 
P. 44. 3 A.B. Cook, The Euvopean Sky-God (C.R., 1904). 
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Paeonians under the name of Dryalus (Gerhard for Avados of Hesych.). BY 
night the moon protects her flower. 

We find Hecate wearing the oak in Sophocles’ play The Root-diggers. 

His invocation is— 


“Hye Sécrrora Kal wip lepov Ths évodias “Exdrns &yxos, 
TO 0’ ’Odvprrou Twrovca héper Kal ys vatovo’ iepas TpLodous 
ye per Kal yf} pas tp 


oTepavmcapévn Sput Kab TrAEKTALs OUaV oTrELpaicr SpaKkdvTa@v. 


Here the Sun and Hecate the moon-goddess are the deities worshipped 
by the root-diggers. They are the Sun and Artemis Baciieva of Paeonia, the 
land of healing. 

Dardania is the neighbour of Paeonia. Strabo and Pliny give its site in 
several places. In Athenaeus, in a citation from Heraclides, they are mentioned 
casually as contiguous. ‘It rained frogs in Dardania and Paeonia.’ It is of 
significance that from the Dardanian language only two words have been 
preserved, and these are given by Dioscorides in his book on healing herbs as 
Dardanian names for plants which he mentions. The Dardans are thus cited 
as herbalists. In a previous paper I have given the evidence for the Paeonian 
herbs, salves, and potions. The Dacian names of herbs are frequently given 
by Dioscorides. This whole region was the land of the fufordpor. 

The archaeological connections between North Greece and the Balkans 
have been emphasized by recent excavations. The trade-route between Servia 
and Troy is well established by geography and by actual remains. Homer 
knows of the Paeonians and of a settlement of Dardanians under Aeneas in 
Troy itself. The metal-work which is amply attested by Pliny, by ancient 
mines in Servia, and by Roman inscriptions and coins dealing with the Dardani 


have a reminiscence in Homer in the beautiful Thracian sword taken from the 3 


Paeonian Asteropaeus. Paeonia gave Greece the paean and the physician 
god. The Thessalian Asklepios and his sons are an off-shoot of the Balkan 
culture.? 

Messrs. Wace and Thompson in Prehistoric Thessaly show from the evidence 
of pottery that above Thessaly there is ‘a line of cultures extending from Servia 


eastward and connecting with Troy, which are characterized by the use of 


incised pottery, weapons of Central European type, and probably also by an 
early knowledge of metal... . At present, the distribution of the early 
remains seems to confirm Homer in various ways. The most northern part 


of the Greek confederacy at Oloosron and the position of Priam’s most western — 


ally on the Axios mark the extreme limits of the early Thessalian and Thracian ~ 


culture. The gap between seems common both to Homer and to prehistoric 
archaeology; at least, in the intervening region, only one early site has been 
found.’ ? 

From the Balkans came the Hyperborean Sun and Moon worship, which 


1 See also J. Svonoros, as on p. 66, n. 2. 


; 
7 


; 
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coalesced with the Greek worship of Apollo and Artemis; there came the 
physician-god Paeon with his ézraoiéy, which became the famous paean, fraught 
with all high emotion; there came the Central European metallurgy and the 
cultivation and knowledge of healing herbs and fragrant roses; there came, 
too, the darker superstitions that clustered about Hecate, the moon-goddess, 
and the witch women who brought her down from heaven to help them in 
their black art. But Homer knows nothing of this baser sort. His Cheiron 
and his Circe are great conceptions, and the ddvvydata ddppyaxa of Paeon in 
this passage marks the beginning of the physician’s art in Europe. 

Notre.—I owe the first suggestion of the identity of the moon-goddess and ”Aprems Bacideva to 
Miss Jane Harrison (in a private letter). 

GRACE HARRIET MACcuRDY. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
PouUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CORRIGENDA. 


I, XPH AND AKI. 


In my paper on Xp7y and Aci in this journal for April, 1914 (VIII. 91-102), some 
errors call for correction, though they do not affect the argument at all. 


Page 99, line 13 from foot: Thuk. v. 26, 4 has dé in the sense denied for 
Thukydides. But he is here quoting a prediction, tpopepopevov imd ToAAGr. 

Page 99, line 3 from foot: For ‘should we accept’ read ‘should you accept 
us as.’ 

Page tor, table: A recount changes figures a little, as the footnote suggests that 
it might; under Theaet. read Set 34, xp 13. 

Page 102, line 10: For ‘10:16’ read ‘10: 18.’ 

T. D. GoopELt. 


II, 


In C.R. viii., p. 144, l. 7 from foot, the comment within square brackets should 
be deleted. 


HESIODEA. 


II. 


(Works and Days, 172-181.) 

In a note (C. Q. vii. p. 219) on the Geneva Papyrus, No. 94, I tried to 
show that of the four new lines (169 a-d) which that fragment adds to our text 
the last two formed an introduction to the Iron Age parallel to ll. 127, 143, 157. 
I may be mistaken, but I do not remember to have seen it remarked that in 
ll. 179-181 (rejected by Lehrs) we have the conventional ending to the Iron Age. 
As they stand these lines are obviously out of place: o¥dé tarnp traidecow 
should follow 1. 178 (or perhaps 1.177}. Itis clearly impossible to put these lines 
after 201, because the ending there is good and natural. Probably, therefore, 
they have been merely interpolated in their present position by an ancient 
editor, who thought to make the ending of the Iron Age conform to those of 
the other Ages (just as 169 c-d form a conventional beginning to the Iron Age). 
Thus |. 179 states the ‘reward’ or consolation which the Iron Race shall 
receive, just as ll. 122-6 give the reward of the Golden, and Il. 141-2 of the 
Silver Race. Similarly (1. 154) the men of the Brazen Race are ‘rewarded ’ 
by perishing vevupyor, while the heroes (169 c: see my restoration /. c.) are 
blessed. In the same way Il. 180-1 foretell the ending of the Race, just as in 
ll, 121, 140, 156 we hear of the ends of the earlier races. 

The lines 179-181 are therefore probably an early interpolation to give the 
Iron Age a conventional ending, just as 169 c-d give it a conventional begin- 
ning. Both passages are likely also to be by one hand. 


(Works and Days, 191-2 kaxav pexthpa Kal UBpw | avépa tipnoovot.) 

None of the attempted explanations will stand, and Paley’s emendations 
are too heroic as involving the omission of 192-4: a simple remedy seems to 
be to read dvépes aivnoover at the beginning of 1. 192. 


(Works and Days, 361 and 363.) 

Possibly 363 should be placed before 361. In 363 Hesiod says that by 
saving you avoid hunger: this would naturally be followed by the observation 
(361-2) ‘for if you add only a little to a little and do this often, presently even 
that little will become great.’ The order may have been changed to bring 
opixpov (361) next to oyxpoy in 360, without regard to the fact that in 
360 a totally different matter is in question. 
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(Theogony, 886-go00, 924-929.) 

Chrysippus (ap. Galen, de Plac. Hippocr. et Plat. iii. 8, p. 318) gives a 
remarkable version of the birth of Hephaestus and of Athena which differs 
from the current text of the Theogony, and clearly belongs to another occasion 
than that which we possess. This version is printed by Rzach in his larger 
edition (1902), in the apparatus on 886 sqq., and to it—as Peppmiiller has 
seen—must be prefixed a line like 928: 


“Hpn S€ Capévnoe xal pice © TapaxoiTy. 


The object of this note is not to estimate the relation between the two 
Hesiodic versions, or between these versions together and the considerably 
different account in the Hymn to Apollo, 307 sqq., but simply to draw attention to 
an apparent dislocation of the text in the passage quoted by Chrysippus. As 
that citation stands, we have the following order of events: (1) The strife 
between Zeus and Hera. (2) Hera gives birth to Hephaestus. (3) The union 
of Zeus with Metis. (4) The swallowing of Metis by Zeus. (5) The birth of 
Athena. 

It is immediately obvious that there is a lacuna between ll. 5 and 6 (as 
numbered by Rzach); and, secondly, the existing order of events is unnatural, 
no cause for the quarrel being given, and opposed to that of the current 
recension of the Theogony (924-9), where the quarrel is caused by the circum- 
stances of birth of Athena and followed by that of Hephaestus. It would be 
possible to defend the existing order by maintaining either that the ‘ strife’ (in 
the Chrysippus citation) was that related by Apollodorus iii. 6. 74 (Rzach, 
Frag. 162) after the Hesiodic Melampodia; or that in the version of Chrysippus 
Hera is supposed to have borne Hephaestus already, and that after the birth 
of Athena she bare Typhoeus (as in the Hymn to Apollo). A fatal objection 
to both these lines of defence is that Chrysippus says nothing about either of 
them—and that in a passage where he is detailing variants of the legend. 
We are therefore obliged to fall back upon the view that the text of Chrysippus 
has suffered dislocation. I propose the following order for the first seven lines 
wherein the trouble lies: the numeration is Rzach’s. 


[avtoxacuyyyntny 8” Hpnv mouoat’ axortey +1] 
avtTap 6 y’ “Oxeavod cat TnOvos nuKdporo 4 
xovupn vood’” Hpns maperéEato carruTrapy@. 5 
["Hpn Sé Capevnce xal npice © TapaxoiTy **] 

éx tavrns [6’] éptdos 4) pev Téxe haidsov viov I 


"Hdatorov téxyvnow dvev Aros airyeoyo.o 2 
éx TavTMOY Taddunot Kexacpévoy Ovpavimverv. 3 
éEarradov Mari Kaimep TroAvdnve’ éovcap * 6 


ouppapwas 8’ 6 ye yepolv Env éyxatOeTo vndvy. 7 


1 My supplement. 2 Peppmiller’s supplement. 
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I have assumed that Hera was treated as the only legitimate wife of Zeus, 
and that the quarrel between the two was due to the unfaithfulness of Zeus 
with Metis, a mere paramour. 

In the lacuna between ll. 3 and 6 we may suppose Zeus to have been 
warned by Earth and Heaven (cf. Theog., 891 sqq.) of the danger threatening 
him from a future son of Metis. 

It should be noticed that the birth of Hephaestus, though related before 
that of Athena, is anticipated merely, since Athena is begotten immediately 
before the quarrel. 


(Rzach [1908], Fragment 96.) 

Very serious trouble has been caused to the critics by the indication in 
the Berlin Papyrus (10560) of the beginning of a second book after 1. 55 of 
this fragment, as also by the nature of its contents.! It may be worth while 
to put forward a suggestion, though in the nature of the case it can claim no 
more than probability. 

It seems certain that the Catalogue of Suitors (noticed by the Townley 
scholiast on T. 240) was one of those developed episodes which occupied, 
seemingly, so large a place in the Hesiodic corpus. It originated, of course, 
from the normal mention of Helen in the Catalogues of Women. Hitherto, we 
had nothing to lead us to suppose that this episode was so considerable as to 
be divided into two books, but the papyrus leaves us no doubt upon that 
point : the second book cannot be that of the Catalogues or of the Eovae (as I 
had once thought), and it is genuinely Hesiodic, as is proved by a citation: 
see Rzach (large edition), Frag. 216. Moreover the text of the papyrus shows 
an overlap between the two books. 

The second book, then, must have carried the ‘ episode’ of Helen and her 
suitors further, and I would suggest that this was done by means of a general 
narrative of the Trojan War. Will the contents of the second book, so far as 
they are preserved, admit this conjecture ? 

The contents of the better preserved part of the papyrus (Il. 56-104) may 
be summarized thus: (1) Zeus plans to make an end of demigods in order 
that there may be no more intermingling of the divine and human races. 
(2) Then a personage of prophetic character (surely Apollo) is introduced— 
we know not how. (3) Next follows an account of the affliction of men by 
unseasonable storms which destroy the fruits of the earth. (4) This occurs 
in spring-time, at the season when the ‘ Hairless-One ’—the snake—breeds, and 
there follows a disquisition on the habits of the creature. Can all this be 
taken as leading up to the story of the Trojan War ? 

(1) The design of Zeus to make an end of the heroes or demigods finds 
an obvious parallel in the fragment from the beginning of the Cypria (Kinkel, 
Frag. 1), where, however, Zeus designed merely to relieve the over-burdened 
earth. In the Cypria and in the Works and Days (161 sqq.) we know that this 
design was accomplished by means of the Trojan (and Theban) War. 

1 Cf. Schubart-Wilamowitz, Berl. Klassikertexte, v. i., pp. 40 sqq. 
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(2) Owing to the mutilation of the papyrus we cannot ascertain how 
Apollo was connected with the design of Zeus ‘to send to Hades full many 
heads of heroes fallen by the sword in strife’ (ll. 80-81). Did he play the part 
of councillor—which (according to the analysis by Proclus) was played by 
Themis in the Cypria? 

(3) The unseasonable storms which destroy the fruit of the ground need 
not weigh against the conjecture that the subject of Book II. is the Trojan 
War. The incident may well be a first attempt to destroy the heroes, checked, 
perhaps, by some objection on the part of Demeter, or by Zeus himself because 
the resultant famine (as in the Hymn to Demeter) deprived the gods of their 
sacrifices. 

(4) Lastly, we have to account for the ‘ Hairless-One’ and the disquisition 
on his habits, a passage which the German editors? totally misunderstand. 
In the usual Hesiodic manner we are told that the storms mentioned above 
befell in the spring season which is further defined as that in which ‘the 
Hairless-One brings forth her young, three in every‘third year:’ similarly in 
W. and D. 571 Hesiod, wishing to define a certain season (about the middle 
of May) writes: ‘But when the House-Carrier climbs up the plants from the 
earth to escape the Pleiades.’ What follows is therefore no more than a 
digression : the poet believes he has special knowledge of the habits of snakes, 
and finding an opportunity, inserts it here. Precisely the same thing happens 
in W. and D. 524 sqq., where there is a short digression on the ‘ Bone- 
less One.’ 

In conclusion we may fairly claim that if (3) and (4) do not indicate that 
the Trojan War was the subject of Book II. of the Berlin Papyrus, they also 
do not in the least forbid it. On the other hand (2) contains a definite allusion 
to a coming war and, as a whole, surely presents the superhuman contrivance 
of that war; while (1)—on the analogy of the Cypria and the Works and Days 
—must be the prelude to one of the great wars of Greek legend, and, as 
following on the Catalogue of Suitors, to the Trojan War. It should be noticed 
that ll. 86 sqq. of the papyrus strongly recall the description of the month 
Lenaeon in W. and D. 504 sqq.—a fact which is important as indicating the 
use of that poem by the author of the papyrus fragment. 

(Rzach [1908], Fragment 96, ll. 39-40.) 

Very little is left of these two lines, and restoration is more than usually 
precarious ; but the following may represent the general sense : 

[Tuvddpeos b€ dvak, dtoco| «(tov ] etvexa xovpns, 

[ovr’ atrémeurev Ex@v | ovt’ [adO’] re [ddpo]v Exa[orov]. 
Some such sense is implied (1) by the use of maytag in 1. gi, (2) by ll. 97-9 
which shows that Tyndareus took care to administer the oath before declaring 
his decision in favour of Menelaus. It is likely, then, that it was stated that 
he did not reject or accept any one suitor before asking them to take the oath. 


1 Berl, Klasstkertexte, v.i., Pe 44. 
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For &\e, which here is equivalent to ‘received,’ cf. Hymn to Aphrodite, 
115, PiAns mapa pyntpos édXodea (of a nurse taking a child). 

(Papiri grect e latine, No. 131.) 

This fragment, which may belong to the same MS. as No. 130, seems 
certainly to belong to the Hesiodic Catalogues. In the original no thorough- 
going attempt was made to restore the passage which, indeed, is very baffling. 
The clue I have sought to follow in the restoration here given’ is furnished by 
ll. 6-8, which seem to point definitely to Amphiaraus as the hero of the passage: 
in this case the mention of Alcmaon (1. 1) is merely incidental. In the lines 
preceding our 1. 1, the author probably celebrated Eriphyle as wedded to 
Amphiaraus, and continued : 


TO 0’ érex’ év peydpous]| ’AXxpdova tr[owpélva ralov. 

Tov p’ vrép Apyeilous Kadunides Erxecime|rAo1, 

Supard 7’ edpeye|Oés te Séuas elcayta iSod[oat, 
apdiérrovta] tapas troAvKndéos Oidurré[dao, 

Oatpacay ...].. evoux .. TwovTrol. . Iptle tena 
T® 5€ Trot’ eis OABals Aavaol Oepdtrovrtes *Apnios 
éorrov®’ as xe . . .] LLoduvetxet xdSos [dpouvro. 

ev O€ kal eidota Tep| Zynvos tapa Oéchata [wavta 

yala yavovcd é Tndov] am’ ’AXdevod Babvdilvew 


Kane ovv O immjours Kal &pyact KoAANT[OICL. Io 
In ll. 1, 2 7@ . . . tov both refer to Amphiaraus (as does 7@ in 1. 6). Kor 


appuérrovta (l. 4) cf. O. 804, and with the whole line compare the scholion on 
W 679 (Rzach, Frag. 35): ‘Haiodos 5€ dyow ev OnBais avtod amobavorTos, 
"Apyeiav thy ’Adpdotov avv addrXoLs edOeiv emt THv Kndeiav Tov Oidsurrodos. 
May not Amphiaraus have been one of the ‘ others’? 

In]. 7 where I have written «ddos, the original publication has ntra¢o[p: 
but if the letters are faint (no facsimile is available), the difficulty is not as 
great as might be supposed. 

The restoration of 1. 8 is weak, but may serve as a stop-gap, and the 
reference to the Alpheus in 1. g is puzzling. 

The remaining verses of the fragment have been restored as far as possible 
in the original publication, and I would only suggest that 1. 17 should read— 


Bodaw én’ eidt|rodeccuy, érrel val*|val ... 
For the initial supplement cf. Z. 424: for émet the original publication has 


édeiv, which can scarcely be correct. I can make nothing of the remainder of 
the line. 


HuGuH G. EveELyn- WHITE. 


1 The restorations of the endings of these ten lines are mostly those of the original edition. 
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32 sq. (Sidgwick): ta deorroray yap ed TecovTa Onoopat, 
tpls && Barovons THadE por PpvKTwpias. 

Oncouar is not ‘I shall regard,’ as has often been supposed, for the reason 
that the two lines thus become tautological: ‘I shall account my master’s 
fortune prosperous; this beacon is a stroke of good luck.’ Verrall (quoting 
the Scholiast’s ofes®couat, which does indeed strongly support his view) 
writes: ‘ ‘* My lord’s good fortune I shall score to my game,” i.e. regard it as 
my own.’ The weakness of this seems to be that it gets too much out of the 
termination of one verb;! something like oixevwcopas is needed to support 
the emphasis. 

TiOewat is the vox propria for making a move in the game zreooot. The 
allusion here is not merely to dicing, but to weocoi as a skilled variety of it 
—what is often called xvBeia (see Headlam’s note). Briefly, it was a com- 
bination of luck and skill, analogous in this way to our games of cards. One 
threw the dice, and then showed one’s skill by the manner in which the move 
so indicated was played. Our two lines thus become distinct in meaning. 
‘This beacon has thrown me a triple six; I will now put into effect my 
master’s good luck ’—to wit, by dancing (v. 31). He receives his cue from the 
Avos xvBou and proceeds to ‘move.’ Whether the dance which the actor per- 
formed held any imitation or reminiscence of the moves in meoaoé I cannot 
tell; but it is quite possible.? 


312-314: ToLoide TOL por AauTradnpdpwv vopot 
GdXos tap’ adArov Svadoyais TANpovpevot’ 
Vika © 0 TP@TOS Kal TeNevTALoS Spamov. 

This passage has suffered from too much ingenuity. Most scholars have 
recognized that the natural meaning of v. 314 is: ‘“‘he” that ran first and 
‘‘he” that ran last (alike) win.’ The sense of this, again, would have been 
fairly clear had not editors been prone to press too hard the allusion to an 
Athenian ANayradndopia and confused matters by discussing the system on 
which the prize was won in such a contest. Exact correspondence between 
the beacon-chain and a normal Naprradngopia is, for two good reasons, out of 
the question. Firstly, the Queen’s fire-series has no competitor. Secondly, 
the word rovoide, made emphatic by its place at the opening of the sentence, 


1 Verrall therefore naturally adds: ‘ Perhaps 2 There was an elaborate mimetic dance in the 
we should read éuol (Keck) in v. 33.’ Amphiaraus of Sophocles (Athenaeus X. 454 F.). 
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and reinforced by to, shows with neatness and lucidity that although the 
beacon-chain can be compared to a team of torch-runners, it is to be so com- 
pared only in a special, peculiar, sense ; a further detail in the phrasing points 
to this—the word véuo, which marks this Xapradndopia as a novel institution. 
The arrangement of bonfires resembles a torch-race, because one fire takes up 
and passes on the message of another, like the athlete who carries the torch 
itself a further stage. There the resemblance ends—of course, for there is no 
competing team, and in consequence (whatever the precise implication of vu«@) 
no prize to be won. 

It follows that vv. 322 sq. only describe the method of transmitting the 
message, and that they are not meant to explain v. 314 ttself. This being clear, 
we are able to understand wxd@ x7é, ‘ the first runner and the last conquer alike.’ 
They are said to ‘ win,’ not because they beat anything else or one another, but 
because each fire, whatever its place in the chain, bears a message of victory, the 
news that Troy has fallen. The peculiar phrasing into which the Queen casts 
this simple idea is due, partly to a reminiscence (natural though illogical) of 
what happened in a competitive torch-bearing, partly to Clytaemnestra’s pre- 
occupation. I accept Verrall’s theory of the plot, and suppose that these words 
are to be taken by the Elders in the sense just suggested, while the speaker 
herself means! that the victory over Agamemnon is gained by ‘the first and 
last runner,’ the only beacon, that is—the flare seen by the watchman.? 


VV. 390-5: Kaxov 5€ YadKod TpoTroV 

TpiBo Te Kal mpocBorats 

peXapTrayns médet 

dtxatwbets, érrel 

SibKer Tails ToTavoy Gpvw, 

Tone, TpooTpiup’ apeptov évOeis. 
mpootptuua in’ the last line, as Verrall and Headlam point out, looks back to 
the touchstone just mentioned. But it probably contains also a reference to 
the boy who chases the bird. He falls and bruises himself while the bird flies 
free (vroravév) ; the difference is that in Paris’ case the ovyteAns modus (Vv. 532) 
is bruised also. 

vv. 414s8q.: 71060@ 8 breprovtias 
ddcpa Soéet Sdmav avaccev- 

Wecklein, followed by Verrall and Headlam, takes this to mean ‘ the 
lord of the house will seem no effectual lord, but a mere shadow,’ because ‘ it 
is not naturally conceivable that the subject of d0&e« should be other than 
o wo0e@v’ (Verrall). But surely the old and more beautiful explanation of the 
lines can be retained with hardly any loss if we regard @dopa as accusative 


1 See Verrall’s second edition, Appendix H. contest ; and that Kennedy (I find) gives some- 
2 Though it would serve no particular purpose thing like the view taken above, in his note 
to give an account of all the explanations which ‘This. . . means that the beacon of Ida, which 


have been offered, I ought to add that of course looks down on the captured city, is on that 
several commentators have noted that there is no account the winner. The victory is there.’ 
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governed by defer: ‘in his yearning for her who is overseas, he shall think 
that a phantom of her yet rules his house.’ 


437 Sq-: 06 ypvcapotBos 8 "Apns capatwv 
Kal TaXavTodyos év wayn Sopos KTE. 

The second line is invariably (so far as I can find) translated as by Kennedy: 
‘and holds the scales in combat of the spear.’ But puayn dopos, ‘ the battle of 
the spear,’ if we look at the phrase undazzled for a moment by the magnificence 
of its context, is surely miserable. dopds is the merest stop-gap; what else 
should a normal ancient battle be, rather than ‘a fight of the spear’ ?? 


The genitive depends on tadavtovyos.2, We are led to this view by the 

clearer instance of the same construction in the preceding line: ypucapotBos 
3 I 2 3 

cwpaTwVv, TadavTovxos Sopos. Both genitives are corrective or limiting 


genitives. The precious dust which Ares gives is the dust of slain men; 
the beam of his balance is the levelled spear. In ancient infantry engage- 
ments the horizontal line of spears ‘ at the charge,’ amid the confused shapes 
of everything else, must often have attracted the eye,* and seems to have 
clung to the memory of the Mapa@wvouayns Aeschylus. 


vv. 696-8: KeAXodvTa@v YupoevTos 
axtas én’ acEupvdXovus 
du’ Epi aipatoecoav. 

Perhaps we should read “Ep in the last line. The interpretation 
‘(pursuing Helen to Troy) on account of a murderous quarrel’ is fairly good, 
but not striking. Paley (with others), however, sees a reference to Helen: ‘the 
poet seems to call Helen herself Eris, a cause or subject of strife.’ But du’ épuv 
is rather a feeble way of making the point. Reading ”“Epuv, we obtain a refer- 
ence to the Judgment of Paris caused by the goddess Eris and her apple, which 
was the first cause of Helen’s elopement, the subject of the whole strophe. 

1242-4 : THv pev Ovéotov Saita Tadeimy Kpewv 
Evvixa Kal wédpixa, Kal PoBos pw’ Exee 
KdvovT’ GANOAs ovdéev €Enxacpéva. 

The point of é&yxacpéva has, I think, been missed. Kennedy, for instance, 

translates: ‘ the tale told in its dread reality,’ and Headlam : 


Thyestes’ banquet on his children’s flesh 
I understand and shudder,—nothing feigned, 
No fable, terrible truth. 


1 In Soph, Ant. 674, for odv udxn Sopds Jebb 3. In Uccello’s picture, The Battle of Sant’ 


accepts the conjecture of Reiske and Bothe, 
cupudxouv dopos, ‘ which has been generally re- 
ceived,’ 

2 After writing the first draft of these notes I 
chanced to look up radavrodyos in L. and S, 
(7th ed.) and found a hint of the rendering I 
suggest : ‘ dopds belongs to waxy, not to ran,’ 


Egidio, familiar to all who visit the National 
Gallery, the lances are extraordinarily con- 
spicuous. The right half of the canvas, showing 
a lance ‘in rest,’ provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of what Aeschylus means by radavrotxos 
dopés. 
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These renderings seem to rest on a false analogy. In Septem 444, )&ew 
Kepauvov, ovdev éEnxacuévov, the meaning is that Capaneus will be slain by 
a genuine thunderbolt, in contrast with the menacing device on his own shield.* 
To say that one thing is ‘made like’ another is often, no doubt, to condemn 
it as a counterfeit ; but for words to be ‘ made like’ their subject is the best 
that can happento them. Therefore it is wrong in the present passage to take 
ovoey é&. as praise; for it ought, apparently, to imply ‘ vague,’ ‘inaccurate.’ If 
no more precise meaning can be found for é&nxacpéva here, the passage becomes 
unintelligible. It can, however, mean ‘ wearing a mask.’ Cp. Ar. Knights, 230: 


Kal pn 56610’ + od yap éotw €Enkacpmévos. 
¢€ \ a , \ FE 2X > \ A 
bd Tov Séous yap avTov ovdels OEE 


TOV TKEVOTOLOY ELKACAL. 


See Neil’s note. The actor who presents the ‘ Paphlagonian’ will not wear 
a mask-portrait of Cleon, but will (so to say) wear his own face (avtompdcwmros). 
So here: the chorus-leader alludes to Cassandra’s own promise (v. 1178 sq.): 


\ \ e \ b o> '¢ / 
Kal pay o.Xpnapos ovKET’ EK KANUMMAT@DV 
” re / / f 
éorat SedopKas, veoydpmou vipdns Sixnv. 


aAnOas in v. 1244 means ‘as you promised.’ 


vv. 1385-7: Kal TETT@KOTL 
/ ’ / a \ \ 
Tpitny érrevdiowp, TOU KaTa xOoves 
Aldov vexpdv cwripos evxtaiav yapw. 


vexp@v owTHpos seems to have been often misunderstood, or rather the 
precise feeling of the passage has been missed. Of course Clytaemnestra makes 
a horrible, though magnificent, comparison between her three blows struck 
upon Agamemnon and the three libations at a banquet. But how does she 
view the comparison? NHeadlam regards it as meant seriously. He writes: 
‘** My third blow was added as a prayer-offering to the subterranean Zeus ”— 
as Hades may be called, for in the underworld his position corresponds to that 
of Zeus among the Olympian powers above.’ And he accepts Enger’s 
reading (of which Mr. Sidgwick also more or less approves), Avds vexpaov 
Lwrhpos xré. But though such an assimilation of Zeus and Pluto is by no 
means unfamiliar to Aeschylus (cp. Supplices, 157 sq.) it is not necessary to 
alter the text here, even supposing the theology natural to the speaker ; for the 
passage as it stands can be explained. 

Verrall, who reads as above (with a comma after owrfpos), translates: 
‘And when he had fallen, I gave him yet a third stroke, an offering of thanks 
to the nether god, to Hades, safe keeper of the dead.’ In his note he remarks 
that there is ‘an ambiguity in cwrjp. Hades, the god of the lower world, is 
“the owrnp of the dead,” in the sense that he ‘‘ keeps them safely.”’ I cannot 


1 So Verrall, who omits the next line, ueonu- will be merely ‘ resembling,’ 
Bpwoicr Oddreow Tots #Mlov, If this is retained, éé. 
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believe that cwrxp is capable of the meaning ‘ keeper,’ ‘ he who holds fast,’ or 
the like, except when the person or thing ‘held ’ or ‘ kept’ may conceivably 
be killed, harmed, or damaged but for the cwr#p. Thus in Ag. 817, when 
the Queen calls Agamemnon cartipa vads tpotovor, the point of course is that 
the forestay helps to prevent destruction of the ship. 

Therefore, vecp@v ocwryp has, so to put it, no meaning; for vexpoi are 
past all cwrnpia. The significance of the phrase is left-handed, only to be 
reached by working from a significant phrase quite different from it, but 
suggested by it. To take a homely instance, one can only understand the 
algebraic statement ‘I give him —g horses’ by working from the implication 
of giving +9 horses, and so at length finding that the sentence means, ‘I take 
nine horses from him.’ Hades no more ‘saves’ anyone than sportsmen are 
accustomed to studs of —g horses. Clytaemnestra’s language is a dreadful 
jest. One might in other circumstances say, ‘I poured forth a third libation, 
an offering of thanks to Zeus who saves mankind.’ And now she uses the 
recognized form of sentence with changes at each point to suit the truth. For 
émuorévow she says érrevdidapt, for Avos AiSov, for Bpotav vexpav, for cwrhpos— 
gvAaxos she should have said, but with horrible irony she retains the word 
owtnpos—clearly felt and meant to be now inappropriate—to keep before us the 
joyful ceremony which she has parodied. owrtijpos is so far from being a 
possible word with vexpov that the latter is intended as destroying the meaning 
of cwrthpos, like the minus-sign instanced above. The mediaeval Abbot of 
Misrule was not an abbot of a new but genuine order. Instead of the 
Cistercian ‘rule’ or the ‘ rule’ of St. Benedict we have mis-‘ rule,’ the negation 
of ‘rule,’ the minus-sign again. The phrase plainly meant, therefore, a person 
who parodied an abbot, but was at the same time the negation of an abbot. 

A similar phrase occurs in Ag. 1235, where Cassandra calls Clytaemnestra 
Ovovcav Aidov pntépa. Atdov corresponds to vexpev in the passage just con- 
sidered. The meaning is not ‘ Mother of Hell’ or ‘Mother of Death,’ but 
‘raging unnatural mother.’’ A mother is the source of life; the negativing 
AfSov (which means here simply ‘death,’ as e.g. in Afénv sévtiov, v. 667) is 
meant to give the description the left-handed kind of effect already mentioned. 
The phrase is for a moment unintelligible until we work back from rixtovoa 
pyrnp or from pjrnp itself, considered emphatically.’ By a similar, but less 
audacious, device Pindar (Ol. II. 98 sq., Christ) calls his songs ev«r€éas dictods, 
arrows which confer, not death, but immortality; and this use of what may be 
called the reversing epithet is in its milder forms fairly common.* 


G. Norwoop. 
UnNIvERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


1 The title is, then, prophetic, and refers to mean simply ‘accursed,’ this does not affect the 
the hatred between the Queen and her children, argument. In both cases it is probable that 


especially Orestes, in the Choephoroe. the language is modelled carelessly upon the 
2 Though in Eur. Cyclops 396, r@ Oeoorvye? passage in the Agamemnon. 
Aidov wayelpw, and in Aristias fr. 3 (Nauck), Afdou 3 Cp, the connecting genitives discussed above 


tparefevs (both quoted by Headlam), Aldov does (vv. 437 Sq.). 


SOPHOCLEA. 


Will, 
Oed. Tyr. 328. 


/ \ > a3 > \ +] > / 
mdvres yap ov ppovetr’ > éyw 0’ ov pn Tote 


a ee 2 vA ” \ 9 3 / \ 
Tay os dv ei py Ta 0° expnvw Kaka. 


After considering this couplet at intervals for over thirty years, I feel 


continually more and more strongly that Elmsley’s explanation is the right 
one, i.e. that the construction is od pj Tote ra ot éxive xakd iva elm Ta ea 
earn, and that the second jz) is only an emphatic repetition of the first. 

The simplest way of taking the words is the obvious ov pj Tote Tapa, os 
dp py elo Td od, expyvo kaka. This may content you if you prefer grammar 
to sense, but if you do look at the sense, did anybody ever see such a 
ludicrously feeble and false statement? ‘I will never reveal my woes.’ What 
woes? If Tiresias had said ‘my knowledge,’ there would have been some- 
thing in it; indeed Oedipus has commanded him to reveal his knowledge, su) 
dpovar x arootpadys, and that is the answer he ought to make; with Elmsley’s 
explanation it is the answer he does make. If he had said ‘the woes of the 
city,’ that also had been excellent sense. But his own particular woe was 
simply his blindness; perhaps one may add that his special knowledge was 
also a woe, but then what is the sense of saying ‘not to call it thine’? ‘I will 
not reveal my knowledge, not to call it thine,’ is sheer absurdity, but that is 
what we are reduced to if we say that xaxa means ‘my knowledge.’ Whatever 
explanation of axa be adopted, the addition of és dv ya) Ta od el@ pulverizes 
‘t at once. And besides this ‘my woes not to call them thine’ is not in the 
style of Sophocles ; it is in the style of the poet Bunn. 

But, to make things worse than ever, this use of as dv elm is not even 
superior as grammar. Mr. Dobson, C. R. vol. xxiv., p. 144, has laid down the 
laws for the use of és 4v =a in tragedy, and this passage does not conform to 
them, if os dv elm is treated as a parenthetic remark, though Mr. Dobson 
himself failed to observe this. His instances make it clear. Aesch. Cho. 1021, 
GAN, ds dv cidfr’, . . . HvvoctpopH, Rhesus 420, Tadd’, as av eldhs, méuhopat, 
Eur. Andr. 1253, o¢ 8’, os adv eidfs, mornow Geov, Hel. 1522, BéBnev, ws av 
udOns, Or. 534, as obv av ids, wn Tpacce, Phoen. 997, @s obv av eidAr’, eipe, 
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Iph. Aul. 1426, ws odv dv eidjs Oncopai. Thus the parenthetic use is confined 
to the single phrase ‘I tell you this for your information.’ Therefore grammar 
also compels us to make as av elzrw depend upon ov pr) éxdrjvo. 

In a very similar scene Tiresias tells Creon: dpoess we Taxivnta dia dpevaev 
gpacat (Antig. 1060). In both passages the idea is much the same; the 
prophet has things in his mind which he does not like to utter, and the King 
drives him to saythem. tdya in Oed. Tyr.is the same as tdxivnta in Antigone. 
Only in Oedipus it is put rather more sarcastically ; Tiresias will not tell the 
King the truth just for the pleasure of uttering his own knowledge. 

Elmsley’s view was accepted by Donaldson and Linwood, and I think it 
is really the only possible one. Elmsley himself only refers to Antig. 5, 6 for 
the reduplicated negative, orofov od Tav cay Te KapaV OvK bTwT’ eya KaKOD. 
Add Trach. 1014, ov rip, ov &yxos Tis dvnoiwov ovK émetpéwes; Electra 1063, 
GN’ ob tay Atos dotpamay ... dapov ovK amovnto. O. C. 587, Ajax 970, 
frag. 761, are different. For repetition of yu) there is nothing better to be had 
in Sophocles than px, uy mw’ avaE at Ajax 191 (where by the way Morstadt’s 
1) enKér’, @vak is simply bad Greek),! and pydapds, pt) pds Oedv at Phil. 1300; 
neither of these is any help. But Callimachus (Delos 89) has mje py), where 
is repeated in the same way as Elmsley supposes and at a shorter interval. 

There are thus three kinds‘of peculiar repetition of negatives in Sophocles, 
first a simple repeated ov, for which cf. Demosth. ix. 31, ddd’ ody wmép 
Dirimmov . . . ovy ottws éyouvcw, secondly a repetition after an oath, which is 
quite common in the orators in the form ov pa At’, ot, see Wyse’s Isacus, 
_p. 702, and Clouds 1066, [Heracl. Pont.] Alleg. Hom. 71, Longus iv. 18, 
ov pa—ovdé—, thirdly this od uymote—py. Though there is not apparently 
any extant parallel to this which is quite exact, there is yet a very similar 
use, for oddé=ne quidem may be followed by a superfluous ov, Plato Rep. 426 B, 
609 E, Demosth. xxvii. 65. This is surely much the same in principle; ov pu 
and ovdé are both emphasized forms of ov, and as the one may be followed by 
a repeated negative, why not the other? And there is the general tendency to 
repeat negatives in Greek, as in vulgar English, which is so familiar that we 
may easily forget to consider it as symptomatic. 

_ The case then stands thus. The ordinary way of translating the two 
lines in question is impossible because of its want of sense, of its feebleness of 
style, and of its abnormal use of ws dv. For Elmsley’s explanation on the 
other hand there is no exact parallel to be found, but a consideration of Greek 
use of negatives does seem to me to make it highly probable, and it gives 
precisely the sense which Sophocles not only may but must have intended. 

If ovdée—ov and pymw py are both possible, there can be no insuperable 
difficulty about od prrore p17. 

It may be added that if ‘not to call them thine’ were the meaning, we 
should not expect ra oa but oa, and secondly that Lucian (Timon 5), va yap 
Ta Koa édoas Tama eimw, Shews what Tap’ ws ay eizw would naturally mean to 


1 We can say uh Svak unkért, not wh uynxérc together, 
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a Greek ear. And lastly that Av pnzore avtovs pi) €€édwor in Thuc. vili. 46 
would be a real parallel if it were not indisputably corrupt; qu. 4v pamorte 
avtovs an (Goodhart) éfeipywor, which seems to me better than -fwou as 
nearer the MSS. and better than Hude’s é€eAdowou in point of sense. 


Oed. Tyr. 489. 
th yap  AaBSaxidacs 


4) 7G TlordBov veikos exert’ ode rd povbév Tot’ éywy’ obte Tavdv To 
éuabov, mpos Stov 69 Bacdvy 
ent Tav émidapov patuv ety’ Oldurrdda. | 
Four syllables are missing from the third line; it would be absurd to 
pretend to restore them, but there are certain considerations which have been 
unduly neglected in speculating upon them. The corresponding line is: 


havepa yap ém’ avt@ mrepoeca’ HAO KOpa, 


and the next line begins with the enclitic ore. Consequently we are justified 
in assuming as at least most probable that there is synaphea between these 
lines. Therefore Bacdvw émi trav éridapoy did not go together, and therefore 
the four missing syllables must be placed not before but after Bacdv@. (In 
neither L nor A is there any division of lines between Bacdvw and érl, but that 
fact counts for little enough.) 

This seems finally to dispose of Jebb’s <Bacavifwv> Bacdve ; in any case 
that is one of those wretched emendations which prefer the eye to the brain ; 
it is totally unlike the manner of Sophocles, who does not use such figures as 
this. Jebb could have written something much better himself, but it is a 
common thing enough to find scholars of repute attributing verses to a poet of 
which they would have been themselves ashamed because they are afraid of 
some noodle saying ‘there is no reason for the corruption.’ A very little 
investigation of MSS. will shew that when a word drops out the chances are 
that it did not begin with the same syllable as its neighbour, though no doubt 
it is more satisfactory to restore a missing word on that principle when one 
can do so with reason. 

It seems then most probable that we have got to restore a choriambus 
after Bacdv@, and that the last syllable of the choriambus must be long and 
must end with a consonant, for an elision here would be very unlikely. We 
must also provide a construction for Bacdvw. Brunck’s ypnodpevos does not 
satisfy the second of these requirements; it is based upon the scholion, which 
runs thus: rivos mpdypatos Kpioer ypnodpevos Tols Neyouevors Tictevow Kata 
Oidirrodos ; This might equally well suggest miorw éywv as the supplement ; 
the construction mictw éyw mpos tut seems possible enough, though I do not 
know that it is actually extant anywhere ; but, as I said, it is useless to pretend 
to any exactitude. 


eS eee 
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Oed. Tyr. 719. 
éppiev GAXwv Xepaly eis Bartow dpos. 
KavTavd’ ’AqoAXwv ov’ éxetvov HvvceV 
, , \ A , 
hovéa yevéo Bar Tratpos ote Adwov 


To dewdv odpoBeito mpos trados Oaveiv. 


évtav0a is a little strange; at 582 it is much more natural, ‘ in that point,’ 
but here it virtually stands for ‘so’ or ‘thereby.’ It is used in this forced 
manner for the sake of irony again, because in its natural sense it means 
‘there, on Cithaeron,’ and it was there on Cithaeron, near enough for poetieal 
purpose at any rate, that Apollo did bring it to pass that Oedipus slew Laius. 
That is why #vvcer also is used here, for in the ironic sense it is very forcible ; 
Apollo drove Oedipus to the place and the deed by the Delphic oracle, and so 
fulfilled, accomplished, the earlier oracle; as Iocasta intends the word there 
is not so much force in it. 

What Iocasta says therefore is, as it struck the audience, ‘there was he 
exposed, and there he did not kill Laius,’ and the audience, with a shudder, 
felt ‘there he did.’ 


Ocd. Tyr. 772. 

TO yap av Kal peifova 
éEauw’ av 7 cot dia TUYxNS ToLaCS’ LoD ; 

When I restored and explained this reading, I confess that I never thought 
of looking to see what the MSS. had. There it was staring everybody in the 
face, for L has peifovai, a manifest conflation of two readings, like mAdvarcote 
in M at 67. 

I rather think that there is a double meaning in the words gol dia réyns 
To.ac®’ iwv, which suggest ‘ entering into such relations with you,’ relations the 
true nature of which are unknown to both. Or is this seeing too far into a 


milestone ? 
ARTHUR P.LatTT. 


MSS. OF STRABO AT PARIS AND ETON. 
[ Continued. | 


ONE cannot pretend to deal with the whole question of the textual 
criticism of Strabo on the strength of part of Book IX. Some conclusions, 
however, may be arrived at, since the MSS. we deal with are typical and 
Book IX. (and VIII.) contain the most vital part of Strabo for the question. 


(1) Ps5 as it is the oldest, so it is the best and most perfect MS. of Strabo. 
In the perfect parts no lacuna is visible, and none ever stood on its margins 
which have now disappeared, for it is beyond probability to suppose that 
lacunae which appear at all points in other MSS. should have always fallen 
on the beginnings and ends of the lines of this one and never in the centre. 
In this respect it stands apart from all other MSS., which either exhibit blanks 
in their text, or have closed them either by bringing the ends together or by 
inserting supplements. 

(2) The system on which Pg (i.e. the late hand of P5) repaired P5 is 
clear. As long as the palimpsest slips were attached to the original it was 
difficult to be certain, notwithstanding the printed facsimile in du Theil and 
Kramer’s apparatus criticus, that Pg had not copied P5 before he attached his 
slips; but collation shows clearly that he first pasted the blank slips on, and 
then completed the lines; that is to say, he called in another MS. for the 
purpose. I give a list of the variations between P5 and Pg: 


Pe ; Po. 

225 v. P5 Odrepov Kr Oarepov 
evpuxopoLo evpuxX@poto (eX pio) 
ovK av Tov OeTtLdLov wu Tol Berebis 

226 r. P5 bev obv EXAHVOY ovv om. 

Kal ot bro dd om. 
no original gap gap (g-10) [8 cases] 

226 v. P5 THS TpAaXtvos THS OM. 

Tov Te ut vid. Tov 8... 
tpupnartod tpipnoaos 

. . OTEpov . + » OTEPOV 
THS Naplas THS OM. 
Tas Tots 


Jtov* épwéov sine lac. _ lacuna after épivedv (12-14) 


1 See Note 1 at end. 
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Ps: Pg. 
226 v. P5 perjtTacav pediTELcay 
incert. épeTplav 
227 7. PS no original gaps two gaps 
227 .ViiP5 Ocppomrunav TUA@Y 
227 -V¥..P5 no original gaps nine gaps 
dvectaow SuecTHKAcl 
|o TONEWY 
€mrel 0’ 0 ToLNTNS KaTanréyet 8’ 0 TroLnTns 
PEXPL pexpis 
Kal dé cal 
aytov dtéxouvat ayahpa Svéyouoa 
228%. P5 no original gaps four gaps 
228 v. P5 inn ipvn om. 
no original gaps three gaps 
LepoTrONLTLK AS LEPaTTONLTLKS 
220%. Ps no original gaps four gaps 
TpiKKNV €x TPLKKNS 
Aéryer éyeTas 
oiTe TE 
TOV TOV 
229 V. elKoot elKooLleTTTa 
Tapa Tept 
Kepptou éppiov 
oixias oixetas 
230 ©. pepaiwv TOV pepaiwy 
230 Vv. no original gaps two gaps 
ati t: TE Kal 
oixtcO Hvar Stotxra Ojvat 


Even apart therefore from the gaps, the supplement does not coincide 


with what remains of the original. 


The supplementer covered his slips with 


the text of a second MS. (P9). 


(3) The MS. which the restorer of P5 called in was either Pr or one very 
like it. Kramer’s apparatus (though Kramer admits his collations of Pr are 
not complete) will show that the readings and the lacunae of Pr and Pg are all 
but identical. Kramer in fact believed, following Scrymgeour (part I. p. 23), that 
Px, like the other MSS., was copied off Pg (praef. Ixi., Ixvi.). That this cannot 
beso is shown (a) by the age of the two MSS. Pr is certainly s. xiii.-xiv., if not 
S. xill. The period of Pg is more difficult to fix owing to the rough surface of 
the washed skin which has made the writing large and wild, but it is certainly 
later than Px (F. Haase’s notion, Rh. Mus. 39. 448, that Pg is s. xvi. is 
palpably wrong); (b) secondly, the readings of Pr and Pg do not always 
agree: 
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Pr Po. 
605. 31 Mein. pavntes paryyntes 
606. 5 cuvarrov [12 | no lac. 
or Técoapa TeTTApA 
31 TUALAKOU ore hieae 
607. 17 Kat TOUS TOUS 
608. 24 TOANAL TOAELS lac. 
609g. 21 PiroKTHTW piroxTHTNy 
22 no lac. [9] 
23 no lac. [8] 
611. 12 auTov avuTov 
Aag 
613. 27 Tenrayia TeNacyla 
614. 17 pecoyaia Tn pecoyaia TO 
615. 5 TéNas Tépas 
13 A See teOeta bat 
622.) 6s; évinves aivinves 
6237 0 Ol olKNatS n OLKNaLS 
6 lac. [4] no lac. 
8 avrTa wuptov avTa muptot 


This is ample to show that the view that Px was copied from P5 as 
restored is untenable. On the contrary, there is some evidence that Pg was 
copied from Pi (e.g. 613. 27,615. 13). At all events, if the MS. from which the 
restorer of P5 filled his vellum slips was not P1, it was virtually its double. 


(4) The question of the lacunae is the most interesting topic connected 
with the diplomatic tradition of Strabo. Probably every MS. of Strabo except 
Ps and the excerpts shows some lacunae; many showan abundance. A blank 
left in a line is not a very common phenomenon in MSS. In verse it is hardly 
found. Omissions in prose authors are universal, but gaps or blanks are 
seldom left.! It is remarkable that the leaving of blanks in the line should be 
such a constant feature of Strabo. We find two sets of lacunae; those in 
Pi Pg (to mention Paris MSS. only), and those in the other Paris and the 
Eton MSS. _ I will first discuss the Px Pg lacunae. 

These coincide; they are found with regularity on the palimpsest slips 
with which Pg repaired P5’s margin. These repeated coincidences of the 
blanks in P1’s text with the vanished margins of P5 are striking, and suggested 
the natural conclusion that the damaged margins of P5 were the origin of the 
lacunae in general ; or, again, that the existing MSS. were copied from P5 as 
repaired by Pg. A moment’s consideration, however, shows that the first view 
is untenable. If Pr (and the other MSS.) had descended from P35 in its 

1 In the ninth-tenth century MSS., however, are found, either blank or filled with signs. See 


cognate with the Paris Plato grec 1809 (prose jj. Ph. xxi. 48. One of these, Palatinus 398, 
philosophical authors for the most part), lacunae _contains a well-known epitome of Strabo. 
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mutilated condition, and reproduced its imperfect lines, Px would have shown 
a lacuna in every line of Book VIII. and Book IX., and not only so, but in 
every line of Book I. and the beginning of Book II. As this is not so, Ps5 
must be dismissed altogether from the question. That Pr was not copied 
from P5 when repaired, i.e. from Pg, we have shown above, and it is obvious 
from the list of lacunae below. The origin of the lacunae, therefore, must be 
sought elsewhere. 

It may be observed that it is not certain that the original of Pg had 
lacunae: thus 606. 5, where P5 does not exist and Pg writes the whole page, 
we find no lacunae in Pg, but Pi gives us cuvdmrov 12 KadeicOw, and that 
this is a real lacuna is shown by the loss of «al 7 wapvac® before: again 
618. 8 Pr has oy eivar 4 Kal, but Pg joins elvas cal; 624. 6-7 Pr gives us %) oi 
Siddpous 4 valovea Kodwvods, recognizing the omission of fepovs, Pg covers the 
disposable space by writing xo very large. The origin of Pg therefore may 
have been a MS. with filled lacunae, and the actual lacunae may be the result 
of fitting as it were a shorter text to the longer text of Ps. 

However this may be, the lacunae in Pr and Pg are substantially the 
same, and they exist also in other MSS. (Vat. 174, Mosq., Escor.),-the colla- 
tion of which may perhaps contribute evidence. We have to notice that the 
lacunae in Pr are much larger than they need be, and much larger than in 
Pg, which, as proved here and there by Homeric evidence,} are very near to 
the actual omissions. This is natural; the reproducer of a lacuna has nothing 
to guide his imagination; and as the table shows, the lacuna swelled with 
each copy. The limited space offered by a small-written tenth-century MS. 
like P5 narrowed the possibilities. We may therefore take the lacunae in Pg 
as more accurate. What was their origin? 

Lacunae are usually caused by a defect in the original. Such are the 
famous gaps in Epictetus, due to the blot in the Bodleian original. It is 
difficult to see what defects in the eventual original of Pt can have provoked 
the actual lacunae. Illegible spaces produced by damp, rubbing, or material 
eaten by rats, must occur at the same place in the same book. If we look at 
Ps itself, the curve of damage is plain. The middle of the book is intact: 
the margins at both ends are as it were shorn away. But if we suppose, as 
seems natural, the original of Px Pg to have been a tenth-century MS. of the 
compass of P5 (and the original must have passed through this stage), it 
would seem to follow that the lacunae occurred in this MS. where they 
actually occur (on the palimpsest slips) on the margin of P5. But if we work 
out these results we get a table (subjoined) which does not show the working 
of any conceivable mechanical agency. The lacunae occur partly in groups, 
three to four together, as we expect; but they do not recur at the same point 
of the page, nor are the intervals between their occurrence constant. 

The next explanation to be invoked is that the lacunae are not due to 


1 E.g, 609. 28: 8 Homer, 8 Pg, 12 P1; 608, 24: 6 Homer, 5 Po, wrong word (wédes) P1, 2, Et. 
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defect and damage, but to omission by scribes at a period when the text was 
arranged in narrow columns; that is, in the uncial period. This is the prin- 
ciple of which Professor Clark has made such extensive use of late. I cannot 
hope, however, for much assistance from it here. The Vatican palimpsest, 
the only uncial MS. of Strabo to which we can refer, is arranged in columns 
of 12-16 letters. The lacunae of Pg, which are most correct, vary between 
19-20, 13-15, and 9-11. The proportions in which the different lengths occur 
are 12 for 19-20, 6 for 13-15, and g for g-11. The most frequent length is too 
long for the uncial MS., the next frequent case is too short ; and also neither 
1g-20 nor 9-11 can be called a multiple of 12-16. So far therefore as the 
evidence goes, I cannot see that the actual lacunae in Pog are likely to be due 
to the omission of lines of an uncial original. 


POSITION OF -LACUNAE IN Pg. 


225Y./225V.|2261r.|226v. |227 r./227Vv.|228r. | 228v. |2291r. |229V.|230 Lr. |2 30V.|231 ©. /231V. 12321. |232V. 


SS Ce ee ea nu ec) (ye) a 


line | line | line | line | line |} line | line | line | line | line | line | line | line | line | line | line | 


5 / 3 
4 + 4 
5 5 
6 6 
8 
12 
13 13 
I4 | 14 14 14 
/ { ! 
16 
17 17 17 
18 18 
1g 1g 
20 
a 
23 
24 24 24 | 
25 25 
26 
28 28 
29 29 
30 30 30 
ST 
32,130 
33 33 33 
35 
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It remains that they are isolated phenomena due to the inability of the 
scribe to understand in each case the original. This appears to be real 
explanation of the second class of the lacunae, those in Et. P2. 3. 4. 7 
(below) ; but it is obviously difficult to accept in the case of Px Pg. There is 
no apparent stumbling-block in the omissions, and their occurrence in groups 
suggests some more mechanical cause, whatever it was. 

Possibly the collation of further MSS. containing this class of lacunae, and 
a study of the omissions in the MSS. of the Paris Plato school and in those 
of other prose authors! may suggest a solution. 

Fortunately the question is not of vital importance for the constitution 
of the Strabonian text; for the size of each lacuna is fixed within tolerably 
narrow limits by its occurrence on the margin of P5 and by the occasional 
evidence of Homer. 


(5) There are some lacunae in the later MSS. which are peculiar to them. 
These are most frequent in P7. They do not seem due to the causes, what- 
ever they were, which produced the much more frequent gaps in Pr Pg, 
but either to homoeoptosis in one of its forms (homoeoptosis has enormous 
scope in prose writers, as may be seen in the apparatus to Herodotus, or the 
Byzantine lawbook known as the voos ‘Podiwy vavtixds), or to a difficulty 
frequent at the Renaissance of reading the original or being sure about an 
unusual word, For homoeoptosis cf. 609. 25, 612. 4, 613. 17 (dpEapévous ai 
Oepporrvra [v. 19] P7. 8, dpEapévav ai Oepportra P6), 616. 28 (P7), 625. 16 
(this applies to Px Pg also) : for omission of a word cf. 605. 20 and 21, 614. 29 
(dvos om., dpos P3. 4 Ald.), 623. 27 and 28, 624. 24. Some of these lacunae 
coincide with those in Pi Pg (viz. Nos. 5, 15, 22, 39, 57); but not more than 
5 out of 68. They therefore seem to have developed independently of Px Pg; 
and are of small importance. 


(6) All these MSS. except PI. 5. 9, in so far as they close or fill the 
lacunae of their original, tend partly to shorten the text, partly to render it 
unintelligible. A deliberate epitome presents itself in P6. 8, that which goes 
under the name of Gemistus Pletho from the heading in Ven. 379, which 
contains the epitome in the hand it would appear of its author (Kramer 
I. xlviii) and in O. The epitome was produced by omitting phrases or 
paragraphs, but the text given is often fuller than that of the other MSS. 

There are other epitomes not represented at Paris. Por the Chresto- 
mathiae see grec 571, 1409. 


(7) So far we have dealt with lacunae, existent and closed, and with 
intentional epitomes. Ordinary verbal variants in such a small piece of text 
would not repay collection. The Paris MSS., however, with the aid of Kramer’s 
apparatus, may be connected with the other MSS. They fall into these classes : 

(i) P5 stands by itself and was lacuna-less. It coincides more often with 
Pr Pg than with the later MSS. 


1 See Note 2 at end. 
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That it is not identical with Px appears from the following : 


024. 2 
8 
625. 16 


P5 


éO[evto aud’ i ?| peprov 


t xX 
vdwp TO 
verowvioa X 
TOLOUTO 
TUPAWS 

> A 
oixovct 
Ige/ 
tEt@vos 
Tedi@ 
avTa “vpoLo 


no gap 


pnatov 


Pi 
éws ToD apd’ ipepTov 
Tov O€ TETapnatov 
Bo.Bnida Aimvynv Kal 6 BotBnida 
TOLOUTOV 
Tupros 
oiKovca 
tEcovos 
Tatoes 
avTa wvprov 


gap 


(ii.) Px Pg agree with Vat. 175, Mosc., and Escor. (ap. Kramer). 
(ili.) Et. seems the parent of P2 and Vat. 173. 
Et. Pz fill up lacunae, e.g. Nos. g, 10 (below). 
P3 P4 agree with Laur. 28. 5 and gave birth to the Aldina. 
P3 P4 close lacunae, i.e., bring the ends together. 
(iv.) P6 P8 are Gemistus’ epitome. 
(v.) P7 agrees with Vat. 482 and Ven. 377. 


I subjoin a table of all the lacunae in Books VIII. and IX. It is necessary 
to collect them seeing that the edition will contain only a minority, and those 
only from Book IX. 


(1) 605. 20 Mein. 


€6vn 7, 8 trav bm’ P7. 
péper Q, 10 aitwruxovs P7. 
cuvarrov 12 KaXeicOw Pi. 


épyov 7, 8 tadta Pog. 


épyov 14, 15 TavTa PI. 


e > Ne 3 5 Lg bd 
um 6 evayTinoyia é€oti ToTe apyos Pg. 


vio 14 évaytiroyia éoti TOTE apyos PI. 


év avtiroyia 8 TéTe apyos P3. 


év avtidoyia 5 TOTE apyos P4. 


(2) ai 
(3) 606. 5 
(4) 608. 9g 
(5) II 

g-1I 
(6) 608. 24 
(7) 609. 22 
(8) 23 
(9) 25 


épywav: Tote apyos Et. P2. 

jmodnal 6 o eiaiv Pg. 

TorAal modes elow Pr, 2 Et. (Homer ayasides). 

paxopévous éxovtas pédov Q Kal Tovs 7rd Pg. 

pédovta Kal Tovs Et. PI. 2. 

payopévous Kal Tovs P3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 

mMpwrTecirAad@ TroddpKous 7-8 tepl ay Kowas Pog. 
moodpKous tept Pr. 

mpwrTecthaw rept av Pb. 7. 8. 
POior Kal 50 idtws Sé mpd Pbiov P4 (add. Pardipoevtes 


é7retol Mm. F.). 
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(ro) 28 
(11) 32 
(12) 610. 4 
(13) 5 
(14) 6 


(15) 610. 17 


(16) 21 
(17) 23 
(x8) 24 
(19) 25 
(20) 26 


(21) 611. 10 
(22) 611. IT 


(23) 30 
(24) 612. 4-5 
(25) —— 6 


POior Kai 10 po POiwv P7. 
POios idiws dé PO. 8. 
HOiot cal hadipoevres errevol 32-33 ldiws P3. 
apvvopevot 8 Tav éudyovto: Taya 8é Po. 
apuvopevot 12 TOV éwaxovto PI. 
apuvopevos pet” avtav éuaxovto Et. P2. 
apuvopevots taxa 6€ P7. 
5’ iro 9-10 ris POias Po. 
tro 20, 21 Ths POias Pt. 
UTO TH aXLANrE THS PO. Et. P2. 3. 4. 
axirrel y 8 ths Tpaxtwwias Pg. 
axinre? 15, 16 THs PI. 
apéapévot 8 S’adTo Pog. 
Pg’s space is shown to be correct by N700 (pera 
Bowo-). 
apEapévoto 12 8 avtTo Pr. 
parsaxov 6, 7 wept Pog. 
padtaxod 15 Trepi Pi. 
Sodowuv: Kal 5-6 dé tapateivovtos Pog. 
Kat 14 5é tap. PI. 
apaviabecicav S€ cuva 14, 15 xpovols Pg. 
avy 28, 9 xpovols PI. 
apavicbeicay Tots xypovors Et. P2. 
mpos To 8, g ume b€ TH P5. 
mpos TO II U7ro dé PI. 
POv@aTides 18, Ig wTIs KadetTar Pog. 
POv@atides 27, 28 wrts KareiTas PI. 
auva 18, 9 ow waomep Po. 
cuva 16, 7 ow wo PI, 
dOpvos mpd 18, 9 % pudaky Pog. 
TpoT 22 7 purdaki PI. 
TpoTepov 12 wWaTrep bé 1) uraxy Et. 
20, 21 —————_- P2: 


éyovTos 10 €xdid6vTos (Vv. 12) P7. 
KaNovpévou 4, 5 otepov éxdsd0vTos Pog.. 
KaNovupévov 8, g atepou PI. 
pos €pivedv 12-14 evay ope@vupov Pg. 
éraipos épiveov 20 Kopwveray PI. 
> lal > x - 
éTaipos épiveov Kop@verav PO. 8. 
3 \ \ 7 , 
Eplveov pos ToVTOLs Kopwvetwy P2. 3. 4 Et. 
Th TOV 4, 5 Wpos votoy (v. 7) P7. 
evpuTUAOU* K 12, 13 mpwTeciAdov Pg. 
evpuTvAou 25 mpwrectAdou PI. 
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(26) —— 7 xexrArpéevats 6, 7 mpos votov Pg. 
13, 14 ri: 
| ————- Et. 
14,15 2, 
10 Ps. 
12 P4. 
(27) 612, I Mein. dx«ddas éoti eal II Kat avtixipa (v.12) P7. 
(28) 613. 1 petravactas dvous 8 mpos bé Pog. 
avOpeémous pos cet. 
(29) 8 apavicbévtav avav 5 Kal THS yopas Pog. 
avOperev cal P4. 7. 
(30) 18 oxpixny cal 8, 9 v eipyxapev Pg. 
Kal II, 12 eipyxapev Pr. 
(31) 31 pépn Sve 19-20 ta TO dvopatery Tovs Te Hyepovas Pg. 
due 36, 7 Hryewovas Px. 
(32) 32 im’ avtois 19-20 o Tov ctumavta THs OerTarias Pg. 
autos 32, 33 THS OerTarias PI. - 
(33) 614. 1 duétrak&ev 19, 20 ovOobvras TovUT@ Tad Pg. 
duéraéev 25, 6 dru Pr. 
(34) 2 érdvw 19, 20 cextAnpwcapev THY NoLTHY Pog. 
€mdvm® 31, 32 Novmny Pr. 
(35) 3 THS XM 17 eheERs Po. 
yeh 25 eee As Pt. 
(36) 6 Toivuy 1g, 20 TeatAdw Po. 
Tolvuy 24, 25 Adm Px. 
(37) 7 ovca Tov 1g, 20 vTos THS Pg. 
Tov 29 THS PI. 
(38) 8 ov pv THS II, 12 9 pev oov dvddkn Pg 
THS 26 7 pév oov PI. 
(39) 21 elpntat Oe 7 II, 12 THS dpyns Pg. 
dé 24, 25 THs PI. 
(40) 24 Kal 6 PUAX 10 vos Tod PuAXatov tepov Kal tyvar Pg. 
kal o PvAAS 18 voo PI. 
kal 12, 13 Kal tyvae PO. 
(41) 26 ovrTercirat 8, 9 Tia aOapavias Po. 


ovvtTeneitat 18, 19 THS PI. 
(42) 614. 29 Kandovpevoyv 4 avtpwvos PO. 
(43) 615. 4 payviot 5, 6 Kal THs TEeNaTYyLwTLOOS Pg. 
pavn 5 Kal THs PI. 
payyyn 9 Kal THs Et. (texns m. 2). 
payvntinns 10 Kal THS P2. 
payvys tas P4. 

[x3-15.] 

iorxou Oé 4 7) 8’ iwrxKds PO. 
imrKod Oé elxoow om. O? 


(44) 615. 9 
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(45) — 20, aI 


(46) 27,8 


(47) 616. 7 Mein. 
(48) 616. 11 


(49) 12 
(50) 14 
(51) 28 
(52) 617. 9 
(53) —— Io 


(54) 617. 18 


(55) 19 
(56) 620. 4 
(57) 6 


(58) 621. 18 


(59) —— 28 


yndiav Te 9, 10 Kal mayacas Pi. 

ére O€ pfobvta 10 onmidéa Pg. 
&’épilobvta 22, 23 onmidda PI. 

ére 6€ 14 ontidda P7. 

Siahéper 7) Sé BorByls wAno 5 -raber Pog. 


Aiuvn om. P2. 
KiKUYN 5 viooyv P7. 
éuvnoOnpev S€ Kal TpdTe 20 wy Kal Tov Pg. 
mpoTepov THS 26 Kai TOV PI. 
TeroTrovynT@ 20 LOuntat Po. 
21, 22 Ounrac Pt. 
Pavpaxia Kal 20 ho éEAs Pg. 

31, 2 é&ns Pr. 

éuvyncOnuev Sé Kat (om. P4) mpotepov Kal ths év 


TEeAOVYHTw “TpoKELTat(V.15) Et.P2.3.4. eéuvncOnpev 
5é kal mpotepov avTis: mpoKxertat PO. 

payvnotas 5 adypetto P7. 

Oertadiav: Kal yap Ta TapateivorvTa TH bh 13 
apEdpevos Pog. 

Th b 21 apEapevos Pr. 

Oettariav apEdpevos Et. P2. 3. 4. 

Kat yap 7 of 8’ etyoy (v. 11) P7. 

Oetrariav of & eiyov O PO. 8. 

mivdov 13 KaTw Oettarias Po. 

8 —— ‘Pr. 

mivoov ot ©’ etyov Et. P2. 3. 4. 


d€ Kal 7 THY SoroTriav Pg. 
Af ee neh woh THv SoAoTriav Pi. 


ovaa 7 pakedoviar Pg. 


— 13, I4 (eae: 
toivuv* 5, 6 Awe Pg. 
Ig Aw Pr. 


mAnotov Kal 6.7 TOV: Kal TO aotéptov Pog. 
mAnotov' €5 Tov PI. 
TAnciov Kal TO aotépioyv Et. P2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 
Napicod €oTt 19-20 Hvys Pog. 

éoTe 24,5 nvns PI. 

éotw évovva: Thadé Et. P2. 

éoTe Kal év ctva Ths puTvAHVyS P3 (civa) 4.7 

(civa). 

peTa&d avAO 12, 13 TWAtov THY Pg. 
19 EY; 
petaév — ddnacod (vy. 29) om. cet. 
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(60) 622. 29 veroavida ripynv Kal 6 BoBnida Pg. 
Kal 5, 6 BorBnida Pir. 
Kal THv BorBnida P2 Et. 


(61) 623. 27 épupous [?] Scazropeiv P7. 
(62) ib. 28 Opaxns II petabwpynacecOov O. P3. 6. 7. 8. 
(63) 624. 6 dudvpous 4 vatovoa PI. 

represented by didvpous vaiovca KOXwvods Po. 
(64) 24 Mein. BicbAd 8 poruy Aéyerar P7. 
(65) 26 apxXnv Tod 2 mnvevod Pg. 


THs Tov PI. 

ys OM sale Ae: 
(66) 625. 17 evpiirov 10 wy Tptaxociwr Pg. 
9,10 ——— Pr. 
ne go —— Et. 


120 P2. 
(67) 626. 6 amo ép 14, 15 Jeompwridos Pr. 
(68) 7 Oettarod 26, 7 éredOovtas P2. 
18, 9 Ee 
(69) 9 YoOpav ovouacat 20 Kal verowvis PI. 


Note 1.—The Dictionary of National Biography, article Scrymgeour, made me 
say (part I., p. 23) that Scrymgeour ‘being appointed secretary to Bernard Bocnotel, 
Bishop of Rennes, visited Italy with that prelate,’ etc, This statement caught the 
eye of my friend, Monsieur Léon Dorez, who informs me that the D.N.B. meant 
to allude to Bernardin Bochetel, who, according to the authorities (M. Dorez is 
obliging enough to refer me to Moreri, Grand Dictionnaive historique, 1759, t. I1., 
2¢ partie, p. 7,col. 1; Fleury Vindry, Les ambassadeurs frangats permanents au XVI siecle, 
Paris, 1903, p. 38, No. 49; Edouard Rott, Inventaive Sommaire des documents vélatifs 
a U’histoive de Suisse conservés dans les archives et bibliotheques de Paris, Berne, 1894, 
5¢ partie, pp. 31-32), was ambassador to Germany and to the Swiss Leagues at some- 
what disputed dates between 1554 and 1569. We seem to see in Bernardin 
Bochetel’s Swiss appointment the connection between the Scot and Geneva. It is 
not clear how either of them found themselves at Rome. M. Dorez, however, notes 
that Jean de Morvillier, Bishop of Orleans, ambassador in Italy, was Bochetel’s 
maternal uncle. 

Note 2.—The scribe of grec 1671 (Plutarch) says: 7d xwpiov rovto doadéorarov 
éote 81 7d ToAAaXoU SiapOapevta Ta Tov TaaLav avTvypddwv pay SivarPaL cHfew THY 
ouvéexerav TOD Adyov. Kai eidov ey rahadv BiBAov ev 7 woAAaxor SiaAcippara Hv as pr 
SuvnOevros TOU ypaovTos evpely 74. A€lrovta, EAticavTos 8’ icws evpyoev GAAaXOv, evTadOa 
pévrou Kara ovvexerav éypadyn Te Siadrelrovta Tw paket éAridas elvat TA A€elrovtTa evpeOH- 
oeoOa1, This remarkable passage, which recognizes both the gap and the closing 
of it, I take from Mr. Hall’s Companion to Classical Texts, p. 187. Mr. Hall kindly 
tells me that it is printed on p.1 of the preface to the Didot edition of Plutarch’s 
Moralia, and in Cobet, de arte wnterpretandt, p. 67. 

T.. W.ALCEN: 


NOTES ON PROCOPIVS OF CAESAREA. 


In the Byzantinische Zeitschrift xxi. 52 Paul Maas states: ‘Es ist das 
Verdienst von H. B. Dewing, zuerst erkannt zu haben, dasz Prokop seine 
Satzschliisse rhythmisch reguliert.’ That this is only partly true appears from 
the remark of Heisenberg in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1901, 
Sp. 1481, who comments on it, and that in a case of text-criticism, and like- 
wise from a remark of Crénert in the Rheinisches Museum, 54, 1899, 593- 
Dewing was the first to point out the connection between the rhythm of 
Procopius and Meyer’s law and to collect specific statistical material, although 
his numbers are to a great extent of no practical value. Compare in this 
connection Maas B.Z. xix. 593 (Maas himself came to the conclusion later that 
he exaggerated in this article: rd, pj, ody, wept should, according to Maas, 
here not be considered as accentuated). It appears to me that the correct 
statement of the end-rhythm of Procopius is that given by Maas for Con- 
stantinus Manasses, B.Z. xi. 505: ‘Im Ausgang der Satzglieder musz die Zahl 
der zwischen den letzten beiden Hochténen stehenden Silben eine gerade sein,’ 
on condition that 0 is considered as an even number. Whether 6 and higher 
numbers are allowed may be contested. Sufficient stress has been laid upon 
the 0-form in Procopius, and that it was ‘erstrebt’ was first pointed out by 
Heisenberg and repeated by Dewing and Maas. When the origin of Meyer’s 
law is sought in the avoidance of the iambic-trochaic rhythm, the 0-form is 
sufficiently explained, except in so far as it appears in a few (one ?) writers 
only. In this way the law assumes a different character from that given to it 
by Dewing (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sctences, xiv. 
1910, 415-466), who keeps too strictly to Meyer’s law and counts the 0-forms 
under the exceptions, thus arriving at 36.7 per cent. of these. 

_ My intention is to point out that the clausula may occasionally indicate a 
wrong reading in the archetype, two examples of which I wish to mention. I 
quite agree with Maas that no emendation should be made to fit the clausula 
(B.Z. xxi. 53, A. 1), and restrict myself to cases supported by analogy, and only 
such where a clausula of the form ~~~~~< ... is found in the MSS. I 
select one example from the Bella Persica and one from the Bella Gothica. 


Bella Gothica I. 2, 11: 

Evrreyévtes Te, daor 51) év adTois Aoyipor Hoar, kal Tapa THY ’ApadracodyOap 
ErObvres, HTL@VTO odK dpOds ahiat, ode H Evupéper Tov Bacihéa TadeverOau. 
ypdppard te yap Tapa TOU KEXopiaOar avopias, Kal... dmoKpiverbar... 
Seip rolyuy . . . Tas ev TOIs OTAOLS pedeTas Trove Aas. 

G 
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Thus rightly Haury, according to V., which represents one of the two 
groups of MSS. which are taken into consideration by Haury in his edition. 
L. has xeyx@piorat, which is not only contrary to the clausula, but also departs 
from the row of infinitives. 

That in I. 20, 8 the unanimous reading is wrong, is indicated by the 
clausula : 

Ildrat, & otparnyé, Tois avOpwTrous ed Te Kal KAXBS Si@pLoTAL TA TOV TPAaypa- 
TwV ovopaTa, ev ols év TOO€ eoTi, Opdaos KEXY@pLtaTast avopeias. 

That this passage should be emended also appears from B.P. II. 7, 28: 


mara. € Tots avOperrois ed TE Kai Kaas Si@pioTaL TA TOV TpaypaTov 
ovopata* év ois Kal Tbe éoTiv, ayvwpooctvyns Kexwpicbar acbévaar. 

So Haury in agreement with P. Haury mentions a parallel reading from 
the Excerpta Constantiniana in H. This different reading of this MS. of less 
importance is not even mentioned by De Boor, being only one of the many 
textual variations in the readings of the two scholars. The rest of the MSS. of 
the Excerpta have xeywpicOar. Here the expression év ols rode éoriv governs 
the accusative and infinitive. It would be interesting to know the reading of 
the group y, for Bella G. I. 20,8. Compare Crénert, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1906, 393- 


We have another case in B.P. II. 29, 29: 
éeriryyave Oé (6 Tou8dtns) toAXG mpdtepov— 
’AXavots Te kal LaBelpous és Evppayiay érayowevos— 
olTrEp @morOynoay KevTNVapiov TpLaV— 
ovx doov adywrov Aagois Evxppvadéew thy yav— 
Gra Kat "1 Bnpiav obtw KatactncecOar avdpav gonuwov— 
as pndé Tlépoas évOévde To Aowrrov iévar Suvvata éoecOar.— 


I distinguish six ‘ Satzglieder,’ only one of which shows a wrong clausula, 
and that of the form ~~~~~<...., of which only 2 per cent. have been 
found. Apart from unimportant textual variations this is the unanimous read- 


ing, from which the Excerpta differ, where we read : 
. 671 TovBatys 6 Aakav Bacireds ’AXavods Kai SaBivous és Evppaxiav 
eT NY AY ET O, OiTED @orNOynoar K.T.r. 

The supposition arises that the form émanydyero is substituted for 
ém<ay >aryouevos, a form which is repeatedly confused with évayduevos. This 
supposition is considerably strengthened when we compare B.G. I. 1, 3: 

érvyxavoy b€ “Pwpaios ypov@ tii TpoTepov YKipous Te Kal ’AXavods Kal ddXa 
arta VotOcca €Ovn és Evppaxiay érayayomuevot K.T.X. 

This method of investigation should certainly prove of value to future 
investigators. 


A. W. DE GRooT. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRONINGEN, 
HOLLAND. 


TEXTUAL NOTES ON LUCAN VIII. AND SENECA 
DIALOGLI. 


Lucan VIII. 102 sqq. 
ubicumque iaces, ciuilibus armis 
nostros ulta toros, ades huc atque exige poenas, 
Iulia, crudelis placataque paelice caesa 
Magno parce tuo. 


So in this outburst of Cornelia should line 104 be punctuated. For the 
poenas crudelis compare VII. 431 ‘ quod semper saeuas debet tibi Parthia poenas ’ 
and Verg. A.6. 501 quis tam crudelis optauit sumere poenas ? whence, or from 
tb. 585, ‘uidi et crudelis dantem Salmonea poenas’ we may suppose Lucan 
derived it. The feeble vulgate punctuation which puts the comma after 
crudelis, supposed to be vocative, well exemplifies the mischievous influence of 
propinquity.—I now find the correct punctuation in W. E. Weber’s Corpus, 
but with the needless alteration of crudeles. 


383 sq. 
sed longe tendere neruos 
et, quo ferre uelint, permittere uolnera uentis. 


This, the usual punctuation, is misleading, as the construction which it is 
more than probable Lucan intended was ‘ permittere uentis ferre uolnera quo 
uelint.” Comparison with 537 sqq. and 654 sq. may make this clear. The 
commas should be deleted, unless it be thought that it will conduce to intelli- 
gence to observe them on both sides of ‘ ferre.’ 


639 sqq. 
O coniunx, ego te scelerata peremi. 
letiferae tibi causa morae fuit auia Lesbos, 640 
et prior in Nili peruenit litora Caesar ; 
nam cui ius alii sceleris? sed quisquis in istud 
a superis inmisse caput uel Caesaris irae 
uel tibi prospiciens, nescis, crudelis, ubi ipsa 
uiscera sint Magni; properas atque ingeris ictus, 645 
qua uotum est uicto. poenas non morte minores 
pendat et ante meum uideat caput. 


Cornelia, in the paroxysm of grief into which she has been thrown by the 
sight of her husband’s murder, is demanding to share his fate, contending in 
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her frenzy that she should be killed before her husband has breathed his last. 
I have given the beginning of her speech as it stands in most of our editions, 
though I have not followed the Teubner text in preferring swnt to Latinity 
in 645. 

Whether in 640 sq. the condition of Cornelia’s mind is any excuse for the 
strangeness of her grammar, I will not venture to decide. Suffice it to say that 
the plea has not as yet been put in, and that no commentator or editor that I 
know of has discovered aught amiss in her expression. The words ‘sed quis- 
quis—prospiciens’ are paraphrased in the edition of C. H. Weise ‘sed tu, 
quisquis es, qui ad Pompeium interficiendum a superis immissus es, uel 
Caesari uel tibi consulens; me potius pete atque interfice’ with an ample 
adjunct to the original. In Haskins we read: ‘ guisquis’| ‘ whoe’er thou art 
who hast been despatched by the gods to take this life’; and the notes following 
tell us that wel... uel is ‘equivalent to siwe ... sive, and that prospiciens 
means ‘ having regard to.’ There is nothing here or elsewhere to enlighten us 
as to how or why it is that ‘ quisquis . . . immisse’ should stand for ‘ quisquis 
immissus es.’ It is undoubtedly true that poets take upon themselves to use 
the vocative where the nominative is normal; it is true also that Lucan is 
prone to dispense with the substantive verb. But neither the licentious juxta- 
position in Statius Theb. 7. 775 sqq. ‘uade, diu populis promissa uoluptas | 
Elysiis, certe non perpessure Creontis | imperia aut uetito nudws iaciture 
sepulcro,’ and the less abnormal usage in Horace S. 2. 6. 201 on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, the harsh absence of es in VI. 615 sqq. ‘sed si praenoscere 
casus | contentus, facilesque aditus multique patebunt | ad uerum’ can be 
relied on to sustain our double anomaly. This way then is closed. Let 
us try if there is any other. Some advocate of what is written might 
perhaps submit that immusse is a true vocative and quisquis in loose apposition 
to it. In this case guisquis would have the use either of quscwmque or of 
quisque. Now that quicumque and similar compounds with cumque are used 
without any verbal adjunct is well known. ‘qualiscwmque mihi tuque, puella, 
uale’ Prop. 4. 21. 16 may serve as an example; and there are employments of 
guisquis which partially correspond. But neither in case nor in sense are these 
analogous to what would have to be assumed here. Examples will make this 
plain: ‘mirum ni illoc homine quoquo pacto opust’ ‘in any way we can get 
him’ Terence Eun. 1083, ‘liberos suos quibusquibus Romanis in eam con- 
dicionem ut manu mitterentur mancipio dabant’ Livy 41. 8. ro, and 
Catullus 68. 28 (though this is uncertain) ‘ quisquis de meliore nota.’ Nor 


1 ‘Matutine pater seu “Iane” libentius audis’; 
so for the modern’s benefit should the words be 
printed. There is really no reason against this 
vocative any more than against that in the 
fragment of Callimachus Schol. Par. ad Afoll, 
Rh. 2, 866 dyri yap éxrjOns ‘"IuBpace’ Mapbeviov. 

2 Here may be mentioned incidentally a use 
of si quis which, uncommon as it is, seems to 
have escaped the notice of all editors but 


Francken, IV. 316 sqq. ‘tunc herbas frondesque 
terunt et rore madentis | destringunt ramos, ac 
st quos palmite crudo | arboris aut tenera sucos 
pressere medulla.’ The Dutch editor proposed 
to interchange the places of si quos and sucos. 
But the truth appears to be that the pronoun 
has, move Graeco, been attracted into the case of 
an antecedent in the main clause, 
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again does the use of quisquis discussed by Madvig on Cic. Fin. 5. 24 help us 
any more. Waiving the question of gender, this sense of quisquis seems 
confined to the earlier writers and, as an archaism, would be improbable for 
Lucan. Furthermore, in this idiom the pronoun is practically an enclitic, 
being confined to subsidiary (and chiefly relative) clauses and expressions like 
primum quicqud. It appears then impossible to obtain from the words the 
sense of ‘ you the unidentified minister of heaven’s murderous command’ which 
Greek might have given by adding tis to a substantive with the article, 
Soph. O. C. 288 sq. drav 8 6 Kvptos | maphe tis, or Latin by tlle quidem (Plaut. 
Trin. 342, etc.). 

Accordingly we are forced by nothing short of grammatical necessity 
to find a proper verb for the subject guisquis and to give the vocative tmmisse its 
customary value. This may be done in either of two ways between which I 
find it hard to choose. 

The necessary finite verb may be provided by the slight change of 
prospictEs to prospictes. Then Cornelia, addressing the unknown assassin, 
will say ‘ You have been appointed by the powers above to kill my husband. 
Very well; but if it is any object to you to gratify Caesar’s passion or to profit 
yourself, then you will secure your end by killing me too.’ The tense is 
future because the action is referred to the time of pendat and uideat. 

The alternative is to leave the text as it stands, but to punctuate so that 
quisquis is referred to nescis and ‘ properas—uicto’ form a parenthesis thus: 

sed quisquis, in istud 
a superis inmisse caput, uel Caesaris irae 
uel tibi prospiciens, nescis, crudelis, ubi ipsa 
uiscera sunt Magni (properas atque ingeris ictus 
qua uotum est uicto), poenas non morte minores 
pendat et ante meum uideat caput. 


The connexion of thought then will be, ‘Murderer who do not know your 
business, let me tell you what to do; kill me under your victim’s eyes before 
they are closed in death.’ 


800 sqq. 


These lines usually appear with a full-stop after ‘potest’ (804) and a 
comma after ‘ haeserit’ (805). They would be better punctuated as follows : 


si tota est Herculis Oete 
et iuga tota uacant Bromio Nyseia, quare 
unus in Aegypto (est) Magni lapis? omnia Lagi 
rura tenere potest si nullo caespite nomen 
haeserit ; erremus populi cinerumque tuorum, 
Magne, metu nullas Nili calcemus harenas. 


The sentence containing potest, abrupt and unnatural if it stands by itself, 
forms a legitimate variation of the apodosis to a conditional clause. Compare, 
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st tanti est, Cic. Fin. 1. 54 ‘quod si ne ipsarum quidem uirtutum laus (in qua 
maxime ceterorum philosophorum exultat oratio) reperire exitum potest nisi 
derigatur ad uoluptatem ’ e.q.s. 


As the foregoing remarks have dealt mainly with corrections of the 
current punctuation of Lucan VIII. I subjoin further examples, in which 
I now find that my re-punctuation has been already proposed. 


93 Sq: 
quid perdis tempora luctus? 
cum possis iam flere, times ? 


So W. E. Weber ; ‘times.’ stands in recent texts. 


517 Sqq- 
iam crimen habemus 
purgandum gladio quod nobis sceptra senatus 
te suadente dedit, uotis tua fouimus arma. 


‘dedit,’ as the last words form the second member of the quod clause. So 
apparently C. F. Weber ; ‘ dedit.’ our recent texts. 

I will conclude with two emendations of the Dialogues of Seneca, a work 
whose influence is very apparent in this book of Lucan, and to which Mr. Duff's 
recent edition of X.-XII. will no doubt direct the attention of English students. 


SENECA Dialogus X. 14. 3. 

quam multi hesterna crapula semisomnes et graues illis miseris suum 
somnum rumpentibus ut alienum expectent, uix adleuatis /abris insusurratum 
miliens nomen oscitatione superbissima reddent. 


My lord has not recovered from the debauch of yesterday when your 
humble servant pays his morning call; and only after countless promptings 
from his ‘remembrancer’ can he produce his visitor’s name. In such a 
context oscitatio can have one sense only. It must mean ‘ yawning,’ and this 
makes any reference to the yawner’s lips absurd. Nor, again, can the lips be 
the nomenculator’s, as the Teubner editor suggests, with the apology that the 
insipid phrase is due to Seneca’s excessive love of antithesis. For labris read 
aurvtbus, dative after insusurratum. Our drowsy magnate will hardly raise his 
ears from the cushion to catch the name that is whispered into it. Cf. 
Suetonius Cal. 22 ‘interdiu uero cum Capitolino Ioue secreto fabulatur, modo 
insusurrans ac praebens in uicem aurem,’ Cic. Q. Fry. I. I. 13 ‘aures... in 
quas ficte et simulate quaestus causa insusurretur’ with other passages cited by 


the lexicons. 
Der WSs 
alia deinceps innumerabilia quae aut farta sunt mendaciis aut similia. 


There seems to be no proof that fartus was ever used, except in the sense 
of stuffing or packing material objects. It cannot therefore be made a 
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synonym for refertus. sazrta ‘patched up’ is an easy and both by sense and 
assonance? a suitable correction. We find the verb applied to trumped up 
stories in Plautus Epidicus 455 ‘ proin tu alium quaeras quoi centones sarcias ’ 
where also it has been corrupted to farcias. 


we 8:5. 
numquam autem ego a te, ne ex toto maereas, exigam. 


The sense is not ‘I won’t require you not to mourn altogether’ but 
‘altogether not to mourn’ (‘ut maerorem ex toto deponas’ Duff). And for 
this we expect ‘ ex toto ne maereas.’ 


MIG 9. 2. 

quo longiores porticus expedierint, quo altius turres sustulerint, quo latius 
uicos porrexerint, quo depressius aestiuos specus foderint, quo maiori mole 
fastigia cenationum subduxerint, hoc plus erit quod illis caelum abscondat. 


A good example of how long an unfortunate conjecture may usurp a place 
in a text. Mr. Duff translates ‘the wider they make their streets.’ But he 
comments on the improper use of micos, which elsewhere are the ‘ public 
streets,’ not such as may belong to the rich man and form part of his great 
mansion. Still this is nothing to the irrelevance of porrexerint which he also 
notes: ‘The result of making wider streets is to give a larger view of the sky.’ 
porvexerint however is from Pincianus, the Ambrosian MS. has correxerint, 
and the correction is as futile as it is facile. Seneca in these Dialogues has 
Caligula and his extravagances perpetually before his eyes, and one of the 
freaks of this imperial ape and tiger is mentioned in the chapter of Suetonius 
cited above ‘super templum Diui Augusti ponte transmisso Palatium Capito- 
liumque coniunxit.’ correxerint then conceals contexerint. Such coverings 
of the streets may obviously be said to hide the sky. It is not difficult to see 
how the corruption arose. contexerint was read conrexerint (that conrigo is the 
original spelling of the tradition we know from ‘conriget ’ Clem. 7. 1), and this 
again passed to correxerint. For the verb compare Seneca the Elder Suas. 2. 3 
(of Xerxes bridging the sea) ‘montes perforat, maria contegit.’ 


J. P. PosTGATE. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
February 24, 1915. 


1 Cf. e.g. Dial. 1, 20. 4. ‘Sullano scias saeculo scriptam.’ 


INDO-EUROPEAN INITIAL VARIANTS DY- (Z-)/ ¥-/D-. 


1. THE following paper will undertake to demonstrate an I.E. root dyu 
(alternating with du and yu) ‘iungere,’ and its synonymous correlatives dyem|/ 
dya@ (cf. dru drem dvaé ap. Brugmann, Kvg. § 367), dya- ee dyes | dyo[u]s 
(cf. trem | tres, ap. loc. cit.). 

2. Sound and sense units (roots) that we can write for Sanskrit as yam 
(parallel with ya as gam: ga, dram: dra) yat yds present themselves in words 
that we may rubricate in selected examples as follows: 

3. A. Binding (stringing): Skr. sarr-yama- ‘fesselung,’ wud-yama- 
‘strang’; sam-ydt- ‘verbindungsmittel’ (also ‘rendezvous, engagement, 
hostile encounter’); Av. yds-ta- ‘cinctus,’ O. Bulg. fo-jas-w ‘cingulum,’ 
Caotpov ‘belt.’ Note Z700s, binder of Dirce, fetcher (cf. D.) of building 
stones. 

4. B. Punishment (inflicted by binding, cf. Lat. wincula ‘ prison’): 
Skr. yan-trin- ‘tormentor,’ Cwv-refov ‘pistrinum’ (for punishing domestic 
servants, but see Stephanus, Thes. s.v. for the complications), Sapu-ia ‘ poena’ ; 
cf. from ya (Greek €n-), Skr. yd-tdy ‘avenger’: &n-rpos (like Sav-rpds) ‘ public 
torturer,’ {j-rpiov (Herondas, 5. 32) ‘ergastulum’; Skr. ydt-ana- ‘ poena,’ 
rna-ya't- (also °ya | °ydvan-) ‘schuld-verfolgend,’ yat-z- (? or yda-ti-) ‘ spook’: 
Av. yatu- ‘wizard; ars magica’; S#o-reov (Aristophanes) ‘ergastulum,’ Skr. 
vi- and ava-ydasd- ‘tormenting demons in Yama’s world.’ 

5. C. (cf. E.) Viscous (i.e. bound, binding or combined) fluids: Gap-6s 
(? or fw[o]-uos) ‘soup, ius’; Skr. niv-ydsa ‘exudation from trees, resin, milk, 
thick fluid.’ For the semantic connection of this pair with the root yu(g) 
‘jungere’ see Boisacq, s.v. Coun. 

6. D. Stretch and strain, effort, desire (Germ. anstvengung: strang 
bridges the connection with A.): ud-yama- ‘anstrengung,’ ud-yamd- ‘ auf- 
spannen’; yai-na- ‘bemiihung’ (cf. the root yat with the senses ‘ concertare’; 
middle, ‘petere, impetrire’), (a7-éw ‘petere’; wud-ydsa- ‘anstrengung’: 
fa[o]-Xos ‘anstrengung.’ Note @+ yas =‘ to strain a bow’ (caus. ptc. an-dydsita- 
‘unstrung’), yas ‘sich anstrengen.’ 

7. E. (cf. C.) Raising (perhaps generalized from stringing up), 
rising, fermenting: ud-yama- ‘erhebung,’ ud-yaGmd- ‘aufrichten’; ud-yat-1- 
(? or ud-ya-ti-) ‘erhebung’; yas ‘to foam, ira feruere,’ éw ‘feruere.* In this 

1 By the semantic development here in ques- 2 Note Av. yaoz ‘ feruere ' (of water), extended 


tion we might derive Lat. cinnus ‘mixture’ from from vu, 
*cingnos : cingit, but see Cl. Quart. iv. 89. 
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group belongs Av. ydah- ‘crisis, turning-point,’ very adequately defined by 
axpn=‘ summit, height’ (exx. ap. Bartholomae, Whch.). For a similar con- 
notation of Latin gerit ‘ heaves’ see § 21. See §$ 31 for the sense of ‘ swelling ’ 
(rising). 

8. F. Giving: Skr. ydcchati (from yam) =‘ donat’ (see parallels from yw, 
§ 10, fn.). The sense may have arisen as in Germ. binden anbinden, cf. angebinde 
‘present’ (bound on neck or arm). 

g. As regards the forms hitherto cited as cognates of Skr. yds, we can be 
perfectly sure that their I.E. root was yo[u|s. The &@ of fapia faros latéw 
may come from the root dyad parallel with dyem, whose e-vocalism is to be 
further established below. The Celtic and German cognates of Skr. yat at 
least admit e-vocalism (v. Pedersen, Gram. 1, 65 ; Kluge, Woch. s.v. géten). 

10. Greek €-. I have previously studied words belonging to the above 
group under the theory of a spirantic initial y, different from the ordinary 
semi-vocalic y. The Greek words concerned fall into the groups (1) cognates 
of fuyov ‘yoke’; (2) of Swpyds: Lat. i#s ‘soup,’ fé-un ‘leaven’ (die hefe) ; 
(3) of Swornp ‘cingulum’; (4) of féer ‘ boils,’ plus the isolated words (5) feud 
‘spelt’ and (6) Gop ‘gazelle.’ For the first three groups the sense was in each 
case ‘ binding ’ (see e.g. Boisacgq, s.vv. Cuyov Ciun CworHp), and it may be here 
again remarked that Skr. yu ‘iungere’ stands in the same phonetic correlation 
with yam (ya) ‘uincire; donare’! as dru ‘currere’ to dram (dra). So for the 
first three groups we may write the pre-Sanskrit root as yw (weak stage), with 
the extension yo[w]s. Beside yu stood a synonymous root dé(y) in dédnus, Av. 
dyd, Skr. dydti ‘binds.’ If we had Skr. dya@uti, who would doubt that it was a 
blend of dydti and ydauti ‘combines’?2 In this hypothetic dy- I see the con- 
dition to which we must really refer the £- of our Greek words. 

11. A similar origin may be argued for the € of &ée ‘heaves, foams, 
boils, ferments.’ If the primate of Cin ‘leaven’ was *<d>vyii(s)-ma, and of 
O. Eng. gist ‘ yeast’ was *yes-to-, we may assume an analogical *<d>yesto-, and 
for ée and its kina root dyes. After modern psychological investigations such 
as those summarized by Oertel in his Study of Language (p. 161 sq.), the 
reluctance to admit blending is a mere prejudice. Twice in the first draft of 
this paper e.g. I wrote protvuberance with an 7 intrusive from protrude. What 
does happen in the examinable present is our surest guide to what has 
happened in the unexaminable past. There is no reason to suppose the word- 
psychology of the Indo-European races has changed profoundly in our or any 
previous time. 

12. Of the isolated words, fopxas has a rival form dopxads, explained as 
due to popular etymology from dépxopar. If we predate the popular ety- 

1 Likewise yu (with the dative)=‘verschaffen,’ Cf. Skr. déman- ‘donum ; uinculum.’ 
ie. ‘donare’; and so does yuj (P.W.* s.v. 11) 2 Perhaps P. Persson, who seems to fear that 
«Jmd. (acc.) mit etwas (instr.) verbinden, be- his root determinants are threatened by Bloom- 
schenken mit’: Av. yaog (4) ‘theilhaftig machen _field’s blended congeneric roots, There is no 


(dat.).? Perhaps the root dd ‘dare’ (dldwu) is conflict between the theories, properly balanced 
but a specialization of dé(y) ‘uincire’ (6/5ym:). and correlated. 
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mology to a time when york- was being spoken, the blended form dyork- is 
certainly thinkable, I should rather say, admissible. But since the reason 
for a popular etymology always exists, and is as valid as the reason for a true 
one, we may even throw dyork- back to the I.E. period, in which case {opxds | 
Sopxds is dialectic, like Zevs | Aevs. Note that Plato (Krat. 419 B) explained 
Enp@des by Snusddes. The possibility that fép£ is a loan-word must, however, 
always remain open (see Bezzenberger, Beitr. 4. 316°). 

13. The remaining Greek word is Gevat ‘spelt’: Indo-Iranian yava- 
‘getreide.’ What did I.E. yevo- really mean? In view of Germ. getreide 
‘getragenes, xapmés ‘carptum,’? or Eng. crop (which seems to have started 
first as a noun = ‘stalk-and-head of grain,’ then to have turned verbal =‘to head,’ 
i.e. ‘reap the heads,’” and last to have yielded ‘carptum’), I suppose yevo- to 
have meant quasi ‘ uinctum,’ of the bound up bundles, and in Homer eva is in 
fact fodder (i.e. bundles of grain) ; cf. derai ‘ faggot’ (bundle of twigs), and on 
Lat. gello § 31. But the meaning may have developed from ‘ puls,’ cf. O.Ir. 
htth ‘ puls’: Sipn (see Pedersen, Gram. 1, § 44, anm. 2). 

14. I have now accounted for all the cases of €-=Skr. y-* by the assump- 
tion of the influence of the root dé(y) | dy on the roots in y-, and I venture to 
recommend this simple accounting for ¢- to all who have given heed to 
Sommer’s complicated explanations (e.g. Hirt, Gr. Gram.? § 232, anm. 1—but 
not Thumb in Brugmann-Thumb,‘ § 118). What physiological likelihood 
exists that a following / would change a y-, en route to an /-, into a sonant €-; 


or that the st of €wo7np similarly affected a y? 


1 Diez’ derivation of Fr. b/é from Lat. ablatum 
is rejected by Meyer-Libke for no good semantic 
reason. Historical evidence such as we have 
for getveide=‘getragenes’ is lacking, but note 
Ennius, S. 48, auenam lolium . . . selegit secernit 
aufert; Pliny, Pan. 29, periturae in horreis messes 
auferuntur (cf. stolonibus ablatis, Pliny, N.H. 17, 
95); Augustine, Ciu. 4, 8, cum runcantur <fru- 
menta>, id est a terva auferuntuy (cf. Cicero, 
Very. II. 3, 97, fvumentum omne in decumas 
auferre iusserit): surely these examples afford 
some warrant for the derivation of b/é from 
‘ablatum’ (siue ex agro siue in horreum) ; cf. 
(uin-)demia, As for Lat. secdle, ‘a sort of grain,’ if 
Walde had been alive to the metrical facts 
behind the word térdl (Varro, ap. Non. 11, 16) 
and tordle (ib. L.L. V. 167), he would not so 
arbitrarily have rejected derivation from secare. 

The é of the Romance primate *sécale may be 
due to Campanian secula ‘sickle’ (cf. Varro, 
L.L. V, 137), which may be diminutive to sca, 
and originally have had é (ae), cf. spéca / spica (also 
rustic). Observe Skr. paniya-m ‘ bibendum,’ 
but= ‘drink, water’; and Lith, kifstinas, defined 
by Kurschat as ‘was zu hauen ist’ z, B. das 
getreide, 

2 The newly grown up rubric for denomina- 
tives, viz. ‘ privative,’ is perfectly futile. The 
denominative verb indicates the use to which its 


And the explanation of Sipun 


noun primate is put. Thus Eng. strafs=uincit, 
pléctit (flogs) ; acuit (!), Or it indicates what its 
primate enters into or suffers. Thus a skin 
usually suffers removal, and fo skin generally 
means ‘to remove a skin,’ but it may mean ‘ to 
cover with skin’ (Horace’s owes pellitae). Or the 
primate furnishes a note of resemblance, as in 
‘the bullet mushrooms.’ 

3 There is another form I accept (after Uhlen- 
beck) in Zégvupos ‘ fecundans’ (as producer of the 
flowers ; or as ‘amorum copulator’): Skr. yabh 
‘ copulare ’ (sexual sense), parallel with yam ‘ uin- 
cire’ (cf. upa +yam ‘to marry’ and also ‘ inire 
feminam ’), and shifted under the influence of the 
root webh-‘to weave.’ In {dos I see the ‘ locus 
uinctionis’ (prison, confinement), in Yama’s 
world, to wit Hades. In the Slavic tongues the 
root yebh may have meant ‘ angreifen ’’ (so Brug- 
mann, JF, XXXII, 324), cf. yem ‘ergreifen.’ I 
would again start from the sense ‘copulare,’ 
whence, with hostile sense rather than the more 
usual sexual connotation, ‘ to quarrel with, abuse’ 
(cf. Lat.‘coive, ap. Thes, L.L. III. 1417, 63, incon- 
trast with 7b. 1418, 7). There was no I.E. root 
oyebh ‘ futuere,’ nor do I look on ol¢w as a com- 
pound of 5- +y(e)bh- (so Brugmann, /.c, 326), but 
rather as an extension of ¢i ‘ire,’ cf. O. Lat. 
oitoy (see on its sexual sense the lexica, and 
cf, Cl. Quart, vii, 203, § 9). 


ee 
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requires us to separate dels from Skr. yusma- for a hypothetic us- (: Skr. vas). 
Sommer’s explanation of his é’s takes into the reckoning nearly as many 
special factors as there are words in ¢-, and produces results almost as flexible 
as the Curtian phonetics. To explain the £ of fép& from the px is as 
incredible as the Curtian explanation of -f- in the denominatives from -y-. 

15. The I.E. alternation of dy-/y-. But the Greek ¢ may go back to 
LE. dy-. Thus we have in Gathic Avestan @+dyav ‘studere’ (ddivyeinti + 
loc.=‘ curant de’), but in the later language yav ‘intendere’ (cf. yaonam aste 
=‘ curare perseuerat’ [lit. ‘sedet’]). These roots cannot be alien to one 
another, nor to Skr. dyw ‘losfahren auf, angreifen’ (i.e. ‘petere’), which is 
rare but Epic; cf. AV. XI. 10, 16, where yutani (see PW.? s.v. yu, 3) =‘ petat’ 
(for ‘ petere faciat’). For these senses further note, always bearing in mind 
the relation of ywj to its synonym yw ‘iungere, how yu ‘apere’ takes the 
completive sense of ‘ adipisci’ (PW.? s.v., 2; in RV. VII. 34, 12, ddyum . . 
cdmsam makes excellent sense as ‘ineptam laudem’), while abhi +yuj=‘an- 
greifen. For the generalized sense of ‘studere’ in these verbs compare the 
following definitions, all taken from or based on PW.?: yujyamana- ‘ beschaf- 
tigt mit’ (loc.); yw (6) ‘eine zuneigung, u.s.w. Jmd. (loc.) gewenden’ ; 
(7) ‘den sinn (e.g. manas) auf einen punkt (loc.) richten’; vi+upa+yw ‘sich 
kiimmern um ’ (loc.); yuktdé ‘bedacht auf (loc.), beschaftigt mit (instr.), ver- 
senkt in’ (loc.), abhi+yukta- ‘ devoted to’!. Gathic dyav corresponds with 
Skr. divyati ‘plays (with dice), wagers,’ cf. pra-yuj ‘to throw’ (dice). The 
sparse beginnings of divya- in RV. suggest that it was a special development 
from a locution=‘ to join or couple (in play) with dice (for this or that).’ It 
would be wrong to infer from the sense ‘to throw’ (dice) and from the words 
for ‘weapon,’ didyu#-/ didyut- (really =‘fulmen,’ v. Uhlenbeck, s.vv.), a root 
dyu ‘ iacere.’ 

16. Further specializations of meaning of the root (d)yu ‘iungere’ are 
found in Skr. [d]yu-dh-ydéti ‘iungit bellum, dimicat.’ In Lat. iwbet the sense 
took the direction of ‘ enjoins,’ cf. ywj (PW. 5) ‘ auftragen, befehlen, iniungere.’ 
O. Lat. zouat meant (I surmise) ‘joins as a helper’ whence ‘ helps’ (so already 
in TAPA. XLI. 49), cf. Skr. ya- | yuj- | yuaj-, all=‘comes, socius.’ The 
Avestan ritual verb yaoz-da- ‘heil machen’ exhibits but a greater specialization 
of sense of the kindred, but not identical, complex ture facere. In Sanskrit, 
yoni- was a ‘locus coniunctionis,’ developing on the one hand the sense of 


1Skr. ddyiina-s ‘ gefrassig’ is haplologically 
shortened from *adydayianas ‘ to food devoted,’ cf. 
adyd-m ‘food’ (Lat. inédia); and yiina- (Sitra 
word) ‘uinculum.’ For the sense observe wuino 
te deuincis (Plautus, Ps. 221) ‘ thou art devoted to 
(addicted to) wine.’ Latin jajinus | jéejinus are 
reduplicated forms, ie. *jaijunus (cf. rai-pdoow 
and ma-rdd\dkw), whence jajiinus (cf. Saturnus, 
older Saeturnus) and jéjinus (with é, dialectal and 
late, from the original ae), The primate (d)yai- 
(d)yiino-s will have meant ‘gebunden,’ with the 
connotation of ‘ fasting, abstaining from,’ cf. the 


second root yu ‘fernhalten,’ a ‘disjoin’ that 
originated with separative prefixes (see TAPA. 
XLI. 49, observing Germ. aufgebunden =‘ iunctus, 
disiunctus’) but pervaded the (reduplicated) 
simplex, cf. Skr. yavana-m ‘fernhalten,’ but also 
ayavana-m ‘nicht-mischung.’ The jen of Lat. 
jajen-taculum will contain I.E. (d)yem ‘binden,’ 
and -taculum might belong with rdxwy quasi 
‘tomaculum,’ the whole like ‘fast-bite,’ say ; 
unless *jajento-, participle of (d)yem-, has been 
assimilated to tomaculum. 
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uulua (‘locus’ in the feminine vocabulary of the Romans=‘uulua’), on the 
other of ‘domus.’ If we recognize a y-less form of root, ydéui- is akin to 
(dial.) Eng. zewel ‘anus’; see the Oxford Dictionary for the word. From the 
secret vocabulary of women the form tewny ‘uulua’ has been instanced ; 
cf. awdi-dea in Hippokrates, if from d[ylewd. 

17. The root dyew [with samdhi forms diw | dyu d(y)ew | (d)yew] ‘ distant ’ 
(employed in one language of time, in another of space) is to be recognized 
in Gathic divd-mna- ‘fernbleibend’: Lat. dit ‘long.’ Without y we have the 
sept of dv (see Boisacq s.v.); without d, Gathic yavad yavaé- ‘semper.’ The 
y-less form may be due to dissimilation, e.g. in the I.E. prototype of Indo- 
franian d[y]i#tya- ‘embassy,’ affecting d[y]ata- ‘nuntius’ (from original 
‘cinctus’ ad iter). In Byzantine Greek dm0-fwotos=‘ discharged’ (from 
service). 

18. To the root dyéw ‘lucere’ (e.g. in Skr. dydd- and di-dya-) we may 
likewise refer the ritual words yd'va- ydvan-} (‘light half of lunar month’ 
(cf. Juno Lucina), noting d[y]i#-yana- ‘ glut, hitze am k6rper.’ 

1g. Latin ge-: Skr. ya- (I.E. ye-, not 3e, cf. § 10). I here recur to my 
thesis that Latin ge-=I.E. ye-. Negatively, the only counter-instance is found 
in ecur (not *gecur because of the following c). Positively, within our historical 
ken, in Germ. gdaten gahren gischt (the two last with certain I.E. y-) the initial 
y-, followed by a palatal sound, has yielded a g-; and in the Latin glosses 
(see Goetz, s.v. uerbena) tepo- has yielded giro- | geru-, though I will suppose 
the g- to be Italianate, rather than hard Latin g-. For the interpretation of 
Greek y from y see G. Meyer, Gram.? § 218. 

20. To the root [d]yem- in the sense of ‘binding’ (§§ 3, 24) I of course 
referred Lat. gemini ‘twins’: Celtic yemno-, Skr. yama(v), an identification so 
probable a priori that it can only be given up when shown to bring us to a 
phonetic impasse. To the same root yem I referred gemoniae ‘stocks’ (for 
exposure of executed criminals, cf. § 4): Skr. yan-trd- ‘schranke’ (? or with 
the sense of ‘raising,’ cf. § 7); gemiones ‘ maceriae’ (enclosures) ; gemina ‘ peri- 
stromata’; geminiscus xaptro-decpos, ‘ligatura brachiorum febrientibus.’* To 
the sense of ‘raising’ I also referred gemit ‘sighs’ (heaves a sigh, etc.), 
comparing Eng. heaves ‘ panting respiration of a pursy horse.’ 

21. To the root yes in the sense of ‘ raises,’ derived from ‘ heaves’ (whence 
also ‘lifts,’ §§ 7, 24), I referred gerit ‘bears, carries, takes’ (cf. Av. @+yam 
‘herbeibringen, holen’); note Lat. tollit : twlit, but bellum gerit may derive 
from bellum iungit. The sense of ‘raising’ comes out in congestus ‘ agger, 
aceruus,’ suggestus ‘ platform.’ For the special shading of ‘ vomits’ (= heaves) 
cf. Ovid, Met. VI. 664, ‘pectore diras egererve ... dapes ... gestit,’ and see 
also Lewis and Short, s.v. womitus, 1. For a usage of gevituy entirely con- 
formable to Av. yah- axpn (§ 7) cf. Plautus, Mil. 1150: 


1 It would be interesting to know whether nation of the dark half of the month. 
dyava- | dyavan- ‘month’ (TS.) began as a desig- 2 So Marstrander, Aviv V. 160. Epp. C. Q. 
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non tu scis, quom ex alto puteo sursum ad summum escenderis, 
maxumum periclum inde esse ab summo ne rusum cadas ? 
nunc haec res apud summum puteum geritur. 


Here the context suggests that geritur=decernitur. In Yt. 13, 41 kahmaitit 
yayham jasd kahmaitit azayham biwiva ... (=quotiens ad summum [d«pny, 
entscheidung] uenit, quotiens angustias timuit . . .) the notion of the ‘crisis’ 
lies in the noun yayham, but ai dxpat of the crisis of an illness shows what 
the original sense of Av. yah- might have been. 

22. I also derived gemma ‘rising, swelling, protuberance,’ whence ‘ bud ’— 
cf. Priapea, 61, 6, gemmas germine exeuntes’—from *gesma (noting the gloss 
gisma ‘anulus’); and germen from *gesimen ; and after examining all the other 
derivations these primates still seem to me the most convincing.! I further 
thought that gerrae ‘ foamings, frothings, nonsense’ might be from *geserae. 

23. As for gestit, which I defined by feruet (boils to, burns to), I would 
now compare it more directly with the derivatives of Skr. yas grouped in § 6 
(cf. § 15, ‘studet’). In our English longing we have the same physiological 
note of stretching out to secure a thing (Skr. ydsyati ‘sich anstrengen’). 
Possibly, however, gestit ‘longs for’ belongs more nearly with Skr. ydacati 
‘precatur, rogat, petit’: Av. yas- (s from & in Bartholomae; but the conjuga- 
tion-stem ydsa- is from ya[k]ske-, inchoative to Skr. ydc) ‘ desiderare, petere.’ 
In that case it stands for *gékstio- (gestio like Sestius). Yet, so far as the noun 
gestus ‘port, carriage’ has not affected its senses, gestio is better defined by 
‘sich anstrengt’ (studet) or by ‘ feruet.’ 

24. Walde, however, refuses the equation of yamd-: geminus in favour of 
aemulus : yamd-, though even if we could grant a root ayem ‘like,’ there is still 
no reason why geminus might not go with its reduced form yem. But ayem- is 
a construction whose validity is exhausted with aemulus. It is confirmed by 
nothing but what it is assumed to explain. This ayem- has to be defined by 
‘similis,’ but what if Skr. yamd-=iunctus? This it seems certainly to do. 
From ‘ uincire’ we get all the chief senses of yam, without forcing any note 
(see e.g. on ‘donare’ § 8). In the Avesta yam is generalized to something like 
‘éyew’ or ‘capere, comparable with apisci : apere or with wutncere : uinctre 


1 The separation of Gothic hazjan ‘laudare’ 
from Skr. ¢asya- ‘ laudandus,’ ¢dsya-m ‘laus,’ is 
entirely inadmissible; and after Varro’s testi- 
mony to Casmenae | Camenae (quare e Casmena 
Carmena carmina carmen, R extrito Camena 
factum, L.L. VII. 27-28) we cannot refuse to 
admit kas ‘laudare’ into Latin (cf. Fest.-Paul., 
38, 12, Lindsay, Camenae . . . quod canunt 
antiquorum laudes), as the sort of word-ele- 
ment we call a root. Nor can we lightly put 
aside Varro’s feeling of kinship between carmen 
and Casmenae, True, we now know how to 
mediate between Skr. cdsman ‘laus’ and carmen 
(Casmena), as Varro did not, viz. by assuming a 
doublet Rasimen- / Rasmen (like Lat. tegimen / teg- 


men; Sanskrit examples in Macdonnell, Ved. 
Gram., § 165), and from these primates to bring 
Varro’s report of facts into accord with the 
strictest phonetics. No predilection for *canmen 
(‘ dissimilated ' to carmen), nor for the grouping 
of carmen with xapvé (a derivation Varro was as 
capable of suggesting as any modern), can justify 
itself against Varro’s combination of Ca(s)menae 
with carmen (‘elogium, laus’ in sepulchral in- 
scriptions, v. Thes. L.L. III. 465, 74; cf. Skr. 
uktha-cas- ‘uersus-recitans’). The root fas- may 
well=Skr, cas (: Lat. castrat), and have started 
as ‘cut,’ applied to engraved sepulchral pictures 
(pictorial writing), serving as notes and text for 
a recurring Jaudatio or elogiun. 
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(cf. § 15 on yw=‘adipisci’). In view of the parallelism of Skr. yam with yu 
(cf. § 1), it is not open to doubt that Indo-Iranian yam meant ‘to do what one 
does with a strap or thong; e.g., to drive; to raise and lift; to strap up and 
carry off, cf. ydma- ‘rein, driver’; nor is yantra- ‘ uinculum’ to be questioned 
in ddca-yaniva- (RV.) ‘decem uincula habens.’ Further verisimilitude for yam 
‘uincire’ is furnished by the parallel I.E. root dem (§ 32), that is dyem | 
yem | dem. 

25. This brings us to examine again, after Walter and Bugge (KZ. XII. 
406, XIX. 423), the relation of didupos to geminus. Because of tpidupos, and 
more particularly of dydi-dupos (Odyssey), it is attractive to derive -duuos from 
d(y)u ‘iungere,’ if not from d(y)uwm, parallel with d(y)em. In the Odyssey 
context we excellently interpret ayudiduvuo: (of harbors) by ‘circum-uincti’ 
(land-locked) as being suitable for the ambush there instituted —a Virgilian 
secessus of a harbor (Aen. I. 159 sq.). In the Gallic proper name Ver-igo- 
dumnus the posterius would seem to mean ‘ iugi-uinciens.’ 

26. I have elsewhere argued at length (A/Ph. XXV. 171) that Lat. 
aemulus did not start as ‘suchend gleich zu kommen,’ but from ‘ persequens, 
sectator.’ Examples of the synonymic grouping of aemulor with sequor can be 
multiplied by turning up the Thesaurus, s.v.: thus, aemulantur .. ‘imitatur ac 
sequitur’ (974, I, cf. 74); sectam aem. (quasi fig. etym. 974, 8), aem.—‘ adsequi 
(ib. 15), aem. —‘instare uestigiis’ (18), sequitur aemulaturque (59, cf. 82). Nonius 
defined aemulus by ‘ sectator uel imitator’ (976, 52); cf. 976, 27, where aemulus 
suggests ‘secundus’ (prope sequens), as it does in Aen. V. 187, ‘partem <nauis > 
rostro premit aemula Pristis.’ Per contra, Lewis (Elem. Lat. Dict.) renders 
consector and consequor (also persequor) by ‘ imitates.’+ 

27. The root to which I have referred aemulus (IF. XXVI. 27) had a 
weak stage is (‘chercher,’ so Boisacq, s.v. (uepos), but also a stage ais (e.g. in 
Arm. atc, see Brugmann, Kvg. § 138). The definitions I have given it range 
from ‘ captare / *captiare’ on the one hand to ‘capere’ on the other, a range 
of meaning Boisacq (257) seems disposed to challenge. Well, if we want 
evidence, we may consider consequor, which means Ist ‘ sequor,’ 2nd ‘ adipiscor.’ 
So does Low Latin *captiare, cf. The Concise Oxford Dictionary, p. 129: ‘ catch 
and chase are respectively from ONF. cachter and OF. chacier (now chasser), 
both from LL. *captiave ...; the gen. sense of catch (take, not pursue) is exclu- 
sively English, the original meanings (still in the Romance languages) having 
been taken by the later adoption chase®.’ Add to this group Ital. cattare ‘zu 
erlangen suchen, trachten’ (i.e. ‘desiderare, ‘weipew) and accatave ‘andar 
raccogliendo elemosine, mendicare,’ from LL. captare. Further note Skr. 
van=‘ verlangen’ (desiderare) but also ‘ erlangen’ (capere), Av. van ‘ wiinschen ; 
gewinnen ’ (Bartholomae, s.vv. 3 vam and 2 van): Lat. uénart ‘to chase’ (after 
Meillet). 

28. The survival of the root ais ‘ capere, captare’ in Latin is put beyond 


1 In KZ. XLV. 115, I have shown that im- taken as a pronominal adverb=‘item’; while 
in imitoy and Irish imh-aes ‘coaeuus’ is best  imago ‘wax-bust’ is cognate with é-payya. 
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question by aeruscatores ap. Gellium, XIV. 1, 2: ‘id praestigiarum atque 
offuciarum genus commentos esse aeruscatores et! cibum quaestumque 
ex mendaciis captantes.’ According to this passage aeruscare means 
precisely ‘accatare.’ It is based on a stem *ais-us- ‘ captans,’ like Skr. van-tis- 
‘cupidus,’ extended by the diminutive suffix to aisus-ko-, describing a wheedling 
sort of seeker (cf. aiutros, below). Oscan Vezkez, interpreted as Lat. Vetusco, 
apart, we have corusco- ‘ dartling,’ diminutive to *corus- ‘ darting’ (: Skr. ¢dru- 
‘ dart,’ cf. caksus- ‘eyeing’: caksu- ‘ eye’).? 

29. There is not space here to go into all the list of Greek derivatives 
from ais that Boisacq (l.s.c.) has waved aside with a jaunty ‘arbitrairement,’ 
as though Skutsch had not protested that all etymologies (I would say deriva- 
tions from roots) are arbitrary. As regards aic@dvopat (not to ob-cedio,® see 
Bull. Univ. Texas, No. 263, § 381), which I defined by ‘accipio’—cf. capio= 
‘uideo,’ etc. (Thes. L.L. III. 321, 11), and accipio=audio, etc. (ib. I. 306, 45) 
—especially note Av. aés ‘auditurio’ (Bartholomae, p. 29, 4). As regards 
aipéw, Brugmann’s recent explanation (JF. XXXII. 5) from Skr. sisarti ‘ eilt, 
lauft nach, strémt, jagt nach, verfolgt ’ is identical semantically with mine from 
ais. ‘The connection of aipe? with the chase is clearly set down in the lexica 
and Homeric aipova Onpns =‘ sectantem ferarum’ (JF. XXVI. 27 sq.), an inter- 
pretation strongly confirmed by Plato, Legg. 823 E, where (O/pas) aipdros 
épws= ‘(ferarum) sectatio’ is a periphrasis for the abstract of aipvnros ; 
cf. just before in the context a@ypas ... iwepos (=‘ ferarum cupido’). But aipe? 
also means ‘seduces, entraps,’ and so does aiptaAos, ‘ taking, captivating.’ Add 
aimos* Spupos, i-e. ‘chase’ (I conjecture), cf. Skr. vdn(a-) ‘wood’: Av. van, 
uenart above. Truly a root ais- ‘ chercher,’ specialized as ‘ sectari, uenari’ does 
good service in Greek Etymology, and is indeed little more specialized than 
Ay. aés ‘ Jemand (Akk.) angehen (in feindlichem sinn), angreifen, nachstellen’ 
(Bartholomae, 29. 6). The connection of our words (at least of aipéw) with 
the chase is further shown by the synonymous dialect verb aypety (see e.g. 
Brugmann, IF. XXXII. 4). Phonetically, if the spiritus asper of aipéw 
does not come from -hp- (out of -cp-), it may have been picked up from the 
aorist efAov. The failure of the aspiration to appear in avpioy (pleaded by 
Brugmann-Thumb, Gram.‘ § 111, anm. 1) may be due to deaspiration in 
the phrase 7 avpiov ‘crastinus dies’; but the presence of the aspiration in 
{wepos, whether due to Am or not, fadges with the aspiration of aiuwv and 
aiptnros, and fuepos cannot be separated from lexical Skr. tsma- ‘Cupido.’ As 
regards aicddov ‘ hawk’ (of considerable strength, see ap. L. Meyer, II. 94), 
I find it tautological, containing ais ‘ to catch’ +-cadwv: édeiv and €\wp; note 
the suppletive correlation of ai[-o]pém with eidov. 

30. To the root ais / 7s in the sense of ‘bitten, beten’ (see e.g. Bartho- 
lomae, Whch. 29, 5) I refer aicaxos (0 tis Saddvns KrXdbos, Ov KaTéxovTes Buvouv 


1 This is the et of apposition or definition, is from -os (see AJPh. XXXIV., p. 20, § 51). 
v. exx. in Class, Phil. VIII. 305. 3 The postulates for this cognation stand apart 
2 Note Lat. genus (denied genuine antiquity by phonetically, and violate all probability. 
Brugmann, Gyr. II. 1, § 408) for genu,—unless -us 
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tous Oeovs), compounded of ais- ‘ bitt-’ + sakos ‘ zweig’ (: sek ‘to cut’; @ as in 
Lat. sacena ‘knife’; sense as in O. Bulg. socha, see Walde s.v. seco). Here 
belongs Umbr. esono- ‘sacrum’: ra tepa. Note the following Sanskrit parallels 
to words treated in the foregoing sections: with aic-Odvouat cf. prati + 3. is, 
‘annehmen (worte, ein befehl), achten auf.’ With azs ‘ sequi, sectari, uenari’ 
cf. esate ‘sucht’ (PW.?, s.v. 1. is 7), pavtt+is ‘herumsuchen nach’; esyami 
(AV. VII. 60, 7) ‘ sequar’; 3.75 4, c, ‘ peterea’; prati+zs ‘auffangen in’ (loc.); 
pratsam icchati ‘sucht aufzutreiben wie ein Wild,’ a ritual formula strongly 
attesting the connection of the root with the chase. Note aio@nous in hunts- 
man’s language=‘sign’ (of game). In afi+zs (RV. IX. 69, 1) ‘ nachstreben, 
nachzukommen suchen,’ and in abji+is ‘erstreben,’ the sense of aemulari is 
strongly suggested. 

31. To return from this digression and to give further evidence for Lat. 
ge- from I.E. ye: 

(a) sug-gillat ‘bruises, gives a black eye to’ (but in Petronius, 128, 2, 
suggillare=‘ tumefacere, augere’). The primate will have been sub-yeslo- 
‘sub-tumor’ (cf. on yes in § 7). In quadrisyllabic forms like suggillamt we 
should expect, by the ‘law of conscrzbéllo’ (cf. Friedrich on Catullus, 
XXVI. 4; Fay, AJPh. XXXI. 33; IF. XXVI. 32), *suggildwt: pres. 
*suggello. The conflict ended in suggzllo. 

(b) Gello | gillo ‘sheaf of grain’ (or the like): note the glosses culmo ° 
gillone seu spica, culmis*gellonibus, segetes *gellones (messes), segetes ° 
caelionis. For the sense of ‘sheaf’ see on ed, § 13; for ‘top,’ $7. There 
is another gello in the glosses gellonem* baucalem and aqualegellae * modoKothov 
(i.e., after Ducange, aquale* gello, moddxotAov). The baucalis was a narrow- 
necked bellying water-jar (aodcxounov), and it is interesting to note that 
aqualiculus got to be the name of the paunch of the pot-bellied man. The use 
of the gillo to hold snow-water (see Riese, Anth. Lat. nos. 117, 136) has caused 
the word to be connected with gelu ‘ice,’ whereas its protuberance should 
rather make us connect it with sug-gillat. 

32. Further cognates of the dy- roots (§§ 15-16): Skr. ident con- 
iunctissimus.’ The examples in RV. are III. 36, 1, utibhis y. = ‘ auxiliis 
coniunctus’ (i.e. ‘praeditus’); III. 36, 7, sdmudrena stndhavo y.=‘cum 
mari fluuii c.’; VI. 19, 5, the same with loc. sémudre; VII. 69, 3, vatho 
vddhva y.=‘currus cum coniuge’ (?or cum iumento, cf. vadhimant-) c.; 
VII. 76, 5, dmardhanto vdsubhiy y.=‘innocentes bonis c.’ I find in 
yadamana- a compound of *yds- ‘ cingulum’ (: S&ooTyp)+a participle damana- 
(? for da[ma]mana-) cognate with -deuvov in xpn-deuvov : O. Ir. damnaim ‘I fasten, 
bind,’ to a root d[ y lem (§ 20), possibly found in Lat. re-dimio. In view of the 
correlation of ‘bind’ with ‘ punish’ (§ 4), it may be asked whether the a of 
Sdpuvnpt ‘I yoke, subdue’ is not to be identified with the a of Lat. damnat 
‘punishes. From a root dyd-m-, whose @ need not conflict with e/o vocalism 
(§ 9), Snuia and damnatio (but not damnosus ‘ extravagant’) may be derived, 
also damos ‘pagus.’ Damnum ‘poena, multa’ might be deverbative, from 
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damnat, but may be a syncope form, corresponding to Skr. (m7-) yamana- ‘ das 
bandigen, bezwingen’; cf. damd-s ‘ poena.’ 

33. Skr. yddas- ‘fluid, semen,’ yadura- ‘semen copiose dans (effundens).’ 
These native definitions are certainly right in substance, and our words are 
compounds of I.E. yd[u|s- ‘its’ (soup) +dos ‘dans’ (‘datum’), as found in 
Skr. dravino-das (voc.) ‘ opi-dans,’ cf. also veto-dhda- | °dhas- ‘semen faciens.’ As 
posteriora dé and dha are not substantially different in Sanskrit, vid. e.g. the 
word-list in Grassmann’s Wodch., p. 1687, taking as specimens rayidé- ‘rem- 
dans’ and vatna-dhé ‘opem-dans.’ Cognate with Skr. yadas- we have in Greek, 

34. Cv-Oos- ‘ beer,’ a viscous, foamy liquor drunk in Egypt and named by 
the Greeks there resident—at least no evidence of Egyptian nomenclature 
has been adduced—something like ‘foam-giver.’ In Gd[c]-@os- note the 
u- color, as in Lat. ius ‘ soup.’ 

35- Skr. ya[s]-das-, a sea-monster. If this creature was a giant squid 
(devil-fish, octopus) his name is aptly interpreted by ‘ius-effundens,’ cf. squid 
‘squirter,’ O. Eng. wase-scite ‘ ooze-discharger,’ and Lat. lol-ligo (KZ. XLV. 
125); O. Eng. cudele ‘cuttle (fish)’: Lat. gutta ‘drop,’ guttus ‘dropping 
bottle ’ (?). 

36. fw-pds ‘strong’ (especially of wine). As Eng. strong is cognate with 
stving, so Swpos (from *<d>yds-vo-) may belong with fwornp ‘cingulum.’ Cf. 
in Latin ‘ Lyaeo wincive’ (Propertius), ‘ uino domitus’ (Ennius). 

37. Skr. dasa- ‘demon’ may be united with vi-yasa- (§ 4) on the hypothesis 
of a root dya*s ‘ uincire,’ and dasd- ‘demon’ (but with passive sense, ‘ slave’) 
with the dodA0s group: *<d>yous ‘ uincire.’ 

38. Lat. pariés ‘ambitus’? (muri). With Skr. pari-+ yat ‘umstellen, 
umringen’ before our eyes, we can scarcely call in question the derivation of 
pariet- from *prri-ya*t-, cf. Vedic savi-yat- (adj.) ‘continuous.’ Against Sommer’s 
Lat. p- from tv- see AJ Ph. XXXIII, 386, fn. 3, and Persson, Beitr. 476. 

39. Lat. ariés is also compounded from ari + ya*t-, cf. -ydt- ‘ petens’ in § 4. 
The military uses of xpos and aries certainly justify us in deriving the name 
avies from ‘butting’ or ‘attacking.’ Plautus has wumerus (sc. est) aries 
(Capt. 786), aries incursans (cf. Bacch. 341; Pliny, N.H. IX. 99) aries icens 
(cf. Cas. 849), cf. petuleus in Columella VII. 3, 5. The simplest analysis of 
ariet-, Umbr. eviet-, would be to find in avi-/eri- (cf. O. Bulg. jaro-, prius in 
proper names) the prefix meaning ‘very’ (dapu-/épt-), but because of épu-dos 
‘kid’ (which might, to be sure, mean ‘very-butting,’ with -do-: bhéy in 
O. Bulg. biti ‘schlagen’) and Lith. évas ‘lamb’ (which could scarcely be a 
discomposite hypocoristic form) I would see in ert- épu- (on the phonetics of 
Lat. arvi- see Persson, |.s.c. 143 fn. 5) a derivative of the root found (extended 
by determinatives) in épeiSw ‘ ferit’ (épeider wAnyyv ; note 6 in ép-6- ‘strife,’ but 
acc. épuv), épetxes ‘rends’ (see Persson, l.s.c. 836 sq. ; 839 sq. for a ‘ basis’ evi-, 
with the senses ‘reissen, stdssen,’ e.g., in Skr. rsatz). Forms like &ov-dos and 
avi-yet- would have been tautological=something like ‘urge-feriens.’ From 
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such tautological groups the prefix evi- was generalized in the sense of 
Lat. per-. 

40. Lat. abies. No particular readjustment of definition has to be made if 
in place of my analysis as abi-et- (C.Q. II]. 276) we posit abi-yet- ‘aquam-petens.’ 
‘ Water-seeker’ is a fair description of a tree predestined for shipbuilding. 
Note Livy XXVIII. 45, 15, ‘abzetem in fabricandas naues,’ Pliny N.H. XVI. 
AI, ‘expetita nauigiis.’ But I insist, above all, on one of my former examples, 
casus abies uisura marinos (Virgil, G. II. 68), and even venture to believe that for 
Virgil the sense of abi in abies may have been refreshed by the Celtic associations 
of his youth. Scholars in their libraries may fancy that ‘aquam (flumen) petens’ 
is a vague, or fanciful, designation of the fir; but to timber-getters, sliding their 
logs down hillsides to the water’s edge (a literary motif, almost, in Catullus, 
C. 4), there to be shaped into boats, this designation may have seemed trite 
and even prosaic. So Hupa talkait ‘ fishing-board’ means ‘over the water it 
has been pushed’ (cf. Hdbk. Am.-Ind. Lang., p. 109) and the Chinook word for 
‘mink,’ é@ galelx=‘he runs into the water’ (1b. 80; 617). What seems vague 
to one of us may be very clear to the proper user of a word. If I write 
increaser it may set my readers to guessing, but in a plumber’s shop it most 
definitely suggests a precise kind of pipe-joint, and to the lamp-dealer another 
sort of joint. As to form, the posterius -(y)ed- will be from -yat-, whence nom. 
*abyess (not abiés). 

41. But the word tannen-apfel raises the question whether, as Fick-Stokes* 
suggest (p. Ir), abies contains a cognate of apple (European primate adr-, 
perhaps a diminutive, see Schrader, Reallex. p. 43; but cf. Serb-Croatian 
jabuk@ in Berneker, Slav. Etym. Whch. p. 22). Observe the gloss aBuv + éharnp, 
of O€ mreveny (cf. Eng. apple=apple-tree), not certainly of Greek origin; also 
aBa* tpoyes (=‘wheel,’ but also ‘pill, ball’; cf. tpoytoxos ‘ball, lozenge’), 
possibly cognate with Lat. bdca ‘berry.’ Further we have Skr. dba-yu- (plant 
mentioned in AV. VI. 16, 1); and the corrupt reading of Pliny, N.H. XVIII. 
53, offa. milio (in one MS. ob familiae) which, if obba ‘ millet-head’ were 
elsewhere of record, would certainly be resolved in favour of obba, instead 
of <ph>oba. We do have obba (? hypochoristic for dba) of a bellying vase or 
decanter, possibly allusive to some pear-shaped fruit or nut (observe that it 
is nux Abellana that we have of record, rather than malum A.), cf. bacar 
‘trulla’ (a ladle). Then é@pra ‘young’ (of animals) might be akin (cf. fruit, 
Germ. frucht for ‘ child’). If the above words justify us in positing a European 
primate adi- ‘malum, nux,’ then in abi-(y)at- the posterius is derived from the 
root yé in Lat. iacio: inuc; and abi-yet- may be illustrated by tacere poma ‘to 
bear fruit’ (Ovid A.A. I. 747). 

Epwin W. Fay. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[For copies of the Berliner philologische Wochenschrift and Deutsche Literaturzettung 
this Journal is indebted to the publishers, O. R. Reisland of Leipzig and the 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung respectively ; for the material upon which the sum- 
maries of other German and Austrian periodicals are based to correspondents in 
Holland, Switzerland, and the United States of America. ] 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXV. No.3. 1914. 

E. W. Fay, Varvoniana. De Lingua Latina. On Books VI, VII. Continuation 
and conclusion of the author’s curt critical and linguistic notes. Charles Knapp, 
Studies in the Syntax of Early Latin. A detailed review of the substance of C. E, 
Bennett’s Syntax of Early Latin, vol. 2, The Cases. B. O. Foster, The Duration of the 
Tvojan War. Van Leeuwen’s theory that the events of the Iliad are conceived as 
taking place, not in the tenth year of the war, but soon after the arrival of the Greeks, 
is set out and supported by the consideration that there is apparently no allusion in 
the Iliad to any foray in Trojan territory, except the ‘ Great Foray’ which Leaf in 
his Tvoy (1912) has reconstructed from scattered allusions in Homer. There is no 
stress to be laid on the numbers given in J/. 9. 323 sqq. for the cities taken by 
Achilles, as the account is rhetorical and the numbers are ‘round.’ J. A. Scott, Two 
Homeric Peysonages. Hesiod and Pindar give no countenance to the fancy of Bethe that 
Hector wasa Theban hero (Jl. 4. 86 sqq., 5. 95 sqq., 165 sqq.). None of the three 
scenes in which Pandarus appears in the Jizad can stand alone. The first and second 
scenes must have some conclusion, viz. that the traitor must pay for his treason. 
The third scene presupposes that the archer has failed more than once with his bow, 
and that he has been responsible for some deed of unusual importance. A. C. 
Johnson, The Date of Menander’s Andria. This is fixed as twelve years after the four 
years’ war of 307-304 between Athens and Cassander, when Attica was invaded, 
1.€. 295-293. 

Vol. XXXV. No.4. 1914. 

E. G. Sihler, Caesar, Cicero and Ferveyvo. A vigorous protest against the methods 
pursued by the popular Italian historian of Rome. His history is that of a clever 
journalist infected with a desire to judge the ancient world from the modern stand- 
point exclusively, and to apply crudely materialistic and sociological theories as 
though they furnished complete explanations of historical evolution. F.’s presenta- 
tions are painfully inadequate in many details. H. Martin, Spanish Inscriptions ; 
Additional Comment. Notes on forms and vocabulary from the Inscriptions in C.J. L. 
Il, Ephem. Epigy. 8 and 9, and Hiibner’s volume of Christian Inscriptions in Spain. 
H. L. Wilson (deceased) and R. van Deman Magoffin, Latin Inscriptions at the Johns 
Hopkins University. VIII, Transcripts, with notes, of twenty-nine inscriptions. W. A. 
Heidel, Avistarchus of Samos. Corrections of details in Sir T. L. Heath’s recent work. 
C. W. E. Miller, ‘ xe extra oleas.’ Draws attention to the appearance of this proverbial 
expression (which is a translation of éxrds tév éhadv Ar. Ran. 995) as an Elzevir 
motto from 1642 onwards. 
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Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. II. No.4. 1914. 

C. Pascal sets side by side an anonymous epigram quoted by a scholiast on 
Horace Satives II. 2, 50, beginning ‘ Ciconiarum iste conditor,’ and a line of Juvenal’s 
in Sative J. 116. In the scholiast’s explanation of the epigram, P. would insert 
‘post’ before ‘praeturam,’ thus making the ‘praetorius’ of Horace’s line less 
questionable. ‘This passage with its scholion may have been in Juvenal’s mind as 
he wrote ‘ quaeque salutato crepitat Concordia nido,’ the stork being a symbol of 
‘pietas’ in antiquity; hence he criticizes the interpretation of old scholars, who 
identify Concordia with the stork; and approves that of Duff, who explains that as 
passers saluted the temple with prayer, the noise of the storks seemed to be the 
answer of the goddess. P. adds that the allusion would be familiar to Romans, to 
whom the discordant noise on the temple of Concord would be a well-known jest. 


Vol TNs SNovr. 104s: 

B. Inzerillo, Signs (sigla) and critical annotations in antiquity (with reference to a 
passage in Suetonius), discusses a passage from De Vivris tllustvibus: ‘Multaque 
exemplaria contracta emendare et distinguere ac adnotare (Probus) curauit.’ 
According to Steup the existence of a second grammarian Probus depends on the 
meaning attached to emendare, distingueve, and adnotave, Steup holding the view that 
adnotave means to add critical signs such as are found in the part of Suetonius 
contained in the Anecdotum Parisitnum, whereas Gellius refers to annotations (in the 
modern sense) by a Probus whom Steup therefore has to degrade into a nephew of 
the other! The meanings of the three verbs are discussed at length, and the 
conclusion is reached that the first two include the placing of critical marks, while 
adnotave is ‘to comment.’ 


Berliner philologische Wochensechrift. 1914. 

Aug. 1. C. Wachsmuth et O. Hense, Ioannis Stobaer Anthologiwm, rec. C. W. et 
O. H. Vol. V. Anthologii libri quarti partem alteram continens (Lortzing), The 
edition will be complete when the Index nominum and Index verborum to Vols. III. 
and IV. are published. G. Cereteli et S. Sobolevski, Exempla codicum graecorum. 
Vol. II. Cod. Petropolitani (Gardthausen). Specimens of dated minuscule MSS. 
J. Déchelette, Manuel d’archéologie préhistovique celtique et gallovomaine. II. Archéologie 
celtique ou protohistorique. II. partie: Premier age du fer ou époque de Hallstatt 
(Anthes). Has the same merits as the earlier parts, G. Herbig, Aleimasiatisch- 
etvuskische Namengleichungen (Jacobsohn). A long review sketching the contents. 

Aug. 8. H. Meusel, C. Zulia Caesaris commentarii de bello Gallico, erkl. von 
F. Kraner u. W. Dittenberger; 17te vollstandig umgearbeitete Aufl. von H. M. 
(Klotz). Praises the edition highly, and discusses at length some points on which 
he differs from M. 

Aug. 15. H. Mayer, Prodikos von Keos und die Anfinge dey Synonymihk bei den 
Griechen. WRhetorische Studien, hrsg. von E, Drerup. 1. Heft (Nestle). K. Link, 
De antiquissimts veterum quae ad Iesum Nazavenum spectant testimonus.  Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XIV. Band, 1. Heft (Ed. Wolff), A 
careful examination of the passages in Josephus, Pliny, Suet., Tac., and a valuable 
sketch of most of the recent work on the subject. J. M. Hoogvliet, Die sog. 
‘Geschlechter’ im Indo-Euvropdischen und im Late (Meltzer). Stimulating but very 
speculative. 

Aug. 29 (double number). W. Kiaulehn, De scaentco dialogorum appavatu (Immisch). 
On the setting of the dialogue from Plato to Augustine and later. Ed. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos ; Ad. Harnack, Ist die Rede des Paulus in Athen ein urspriinglicher Bestandteil dev 
A postelgeschichte ? (Winsch). Gualterus Nieschmidt, Quatenus in scriptuva Romant 
litteris Graecis usi sint (Brandt). N. has examined the MS. evidence for Pl., Lucil., 
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some of Cic.’s letters and philosophical writings, Sen.’s letters, Lact. He concludes 
that in the writing of passages of any length Greek letters were used. In the writing 
of single words there was great irregularity, even in the same author. F. Cramer, 
Romisch-germanische Studien (G. Wolff). Twenty-six papers (some published before) 
chiefly on the Lower Rhine. W. Petersen, The Greek diminutive Suffix -wrko- -wkn- 
(Hermann). Highly praised. E. Hoppe, Mathematik und Astvonomie im hlassischen 
Altertum (M. C. P. Schmidt). The reviewer finds many faults, but recommends the 
book as stimulating and instructive. 

Sept. 5. F. W. Westaway, Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin 
(Meltzer). The book contains much valuable independent work. It is specially 
strong in Phonetics. 

Sept. 12. C. H. Haile, The Clown in Greek Litevatuve after Aristophanes (W. Siiss). 
Traces the figure of the PwydAoxos in the New Comedy and in Plautus. P. Rasi, 
Bibliogvafia Virgiliana (1910-1911) (P. Jahn). Notices of 148 productions. Otto 
Keller, Die antike Tierwelt. 11. (J. Bick). Papers of the British School at Rome. VI. 
(1913) (E. Anthes). Deals with megalithic buildings in Malta and Greece, etc. 
The illustrations are excellent. 

Sept. 19. Fr. Vollmer, (1) Homerus Latinus, (2) Zum Homerus Latinus (P. Jahn). 
A work showing endless diligence. 

Sept. 26. P. F. Kretschmer, De itevatis Hestodeis (Aly). Deals with repetitions 
in Hesiod, which are most common in the Theogony. H. Buss, De Bacchylide Homen 
imitatove (E. Eberhard). Based on the practice of the writers of Epimkia to intro- 
duce mythological matter into their poems. K. Ohlert, Rdtsel und Rétselspiele der alten 
Griechen ; W. Schultz, Rétsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkveise (Tittel). The first book 
is a great storehouse of riddle texts. The comment brings out the great importance 
of riddle-guessing in Greek social life. Schultz’s object is to use the riddles as a 
step to the reconstruction of ancient myths. K. Dziatzko, Ausgewihlte Komodten 
des Terentius. 1. Phormio (J. Kéhm). Excellent, especially on linguistic questions. 
+H. Lattermann, killed in action. 

Oct. 3. W. Kohler, Die Versbrechung bei den griechischen Tvagtkern (N. Wecklein). 
G. Beseler, Beitriige zur Kritik dey vomischen Rechtsquellen (Kubler), Too positive and 
concise. E. Obst, Dey Feldzug des Xerxes (Kallenberg). E. W. Fay, Indo-European 
Flexion was Analytical (Meltzer). The hypothesis is not capable of demonstration, 
but is advocated by a thoroughly-equipped scholar who understands scientific 
method. : 

Oct. 10. F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts (Helm). An excellent 
introduction to the subject for English readers. O. Richter, Das alte Rom (+P. Graf- 
funder). A short guide to the antiquities, 

Oct. 17. FF. Preisigke, Gviechische Papyvt (P. Viereck), H. Gross, Zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte dey Tabula Peutingeriana (W. Nestle). E. A. Loew, The 
Beneventan Script (Heiberg). A history of the minuscule script used in South Italy 
from the eighth to the thirteenth century. 

Oct. 24. A. Hillebrandt, Das Gymnasium und seine Bevechtigung (M.). An 
excellent defence. 

Oct. 31. A. Rzach, Hesiodt carmina (Ludwich). R. Staehlin, Das Motiv der 
Mantik im antiken Dvama (Bucherer). Thorough and convincing. W. L. Friedrich, 
Zur Abfassungszeit von Seneca’s Werk De Beneficiis. Traces the political references. 

Nov. 7. W.H. Roscher, Die luppokvatische Schrift von dey Siebenzahl (Pfeiffer), 
P. Sternkopf, De M. T. Ciceronts Partitionibus oratoriis (G. Ammon). E. Rohde, 
Dev griechische Roman und seine Vorlaufey, 3rd ed. (Hausrath). The new editor of 
R.’s book (W. Schmid) adds an appendix, summarizing new discoveries. E. Meyer, 
Dev Emporkimmling (J. Mesk). An interesting discussion of the figure of the 
vedrAovtos in Greek and Latin literature. H. Bohlig, Dre Geisteskultuy von Tarsos, mit 
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Beniicksichtigung dey paulinischen Schriften (Pfister). Attaches little importance to 
Stoic influence on the apostle, to which he attributes only the conception cvveidnors. 

Nov. 14. W. Windelband, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. 3 Aufl. von Adolf 
Bonhoffer (Lortzing). A thorough revision with the approval of the author, greatly 
increasing the value ot the book. Stoicism appears in a much more favourable 
light than in the earlier editions. R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and tts 
Meaning to Us (W. Nestle). To be warmly welcomed. The best chapter is perhaps 
that on the Greek ‘ directness.’ 

Nov. 21. A. Ludwich, Die Homerdeutevin Demo (R. Berndt). Demo lived about 
the end of the fifth century a.p., and was probably a Christian. The fragments are 
an interesting example of allegorical interpretation. 

Nov. 28. BP. Natorp, Uber Platos Ideenlehve (Raeder). Obscure. H. Ender, 
Die erste sicilische Expedition dey Karthager (Swoboda). A successful study. Sylvain 
Levi, Mélanges d’Indianisme, offerts par ses éléves a M.S. L.(H. Jacobsohn), An 
interesting tribute to the influence of this teacher. 

Dec. 5. W. W. Mooney, The House-Door on the Second Stage (E. Wiist). Shows 
that the stage house had only one door. A. Kiessling, Q. Hovatius Flaccus, erkl. 
von A. K.; III. Briefe; 4 Aufl. von R. Heinze (H. Rohl). The reviewer discusses 
numerous passages. R. B. Steele, Case Usage in Livy. IV. The Ablative (Kalinka). 
The writer’s inclination to weed out by criticism the less common usages is unfor- 
tunate. M. Swindler, Cretan Elements in the Cult and Ritual of Apollo(W. Aly). The 
remarks on Kathartic and Music are much to the point. J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough. VII. Balder the Beautiful (O. Gruppe). ‘F. recognizes that his collections 
of facts are more valuable than his theories.’ H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the 
Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum (Blimner). A worthy successor to 
previous catalogues. 

Dec. 12. K. Flower Smith, The Elegtes of Albius Tibullus (R. Helm). Intro- 
duction and notes are excellent. EE. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums. 1. 2, Die 
diltesten geschichtlichen Volkey und Kulturen bis zum 16ten Jahrh. v. Chr. 3 Aufl, 
(Lenschau). Greatly enlarged and altered, especially as to the history of Babylon. 
G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (+R. Weil). 

Dec. 19. Max Pohlenz, Aus Platos Werdezeit (H. Raeder). Holds that none 
of the dialogues were written before the death of Socrates, and traces generally their 
history. }+Drs. S. Sudhaus and H. Wegehaupt, killed in action. 

Dec. 26. G. Landgraf, Kommentar zu Cicero’s pro S. Roscio. 2 Aufl. (Th. 
Stangl). Gives an insight into the historical development of the Latin language. 

1915. Jan.2. H.Mutschmann, Sexts Empivict Opera. II. (Nebe). The codex 
Laur. 85, 19 (N.) is now fully used, and found with Laur. 85, 11 (L) and Paris 1964 
(E) sufficient to constitute the text. Joh. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus(Lenschau). The 
best work on Julian. U. Kahrstedt, Die Annalisttk von Livius XXXI.-XLV. (Klotz). 
Not to be trusted. W. Baege, De Macedonum sacris (Wide). <A. Riese, Das rheinische 
Geyvmanien in den antiken Inschriften (Anthes). An excellent complement to the author’s 
earlier work. A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du Latin (Meltzer). Inspiring to the 
Latin teacher, and reaching the highest standard. 

Jan. 9. Fr. Susemihl, Avistotelis Ethica Nicomachea. Ed. HI. Curavit 
O. Apelt (Jaeger). The best guide to the text, for which much remains to be done. 
I. L. Heiberg, Avchimedis opera omnia, ed. I. L. H. I.; T. L. Heath, Archimedes’ 
Werke. Deutsch von F. Kliem (Tittel). Heiberg gives a sound text, and Heath 
gives recognition to the matter as the work of ‘the greatest mathematical genius 
which the world has seen.’ O. Halbauer, De diatvibis Epicteti (Schenkl). Examines 
the literary character of the ‘ diatribe,’ which is always the work of the scholar, not 
of the teacher. 
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Jan. 16. A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Selewcides (A. Bauer). E. Hermann, 
Die Nebensatze in den griechischen Dialektinschviften (Schwyzer). 

Jan. 23. O. Koennecke, Bucolict Graeci (Rannow). The adnotatio critica is 
unsatisfactory. P. Poralla, Prosopogvaphie dey Lakedaimoniey (Lenschau), Contains 
815 entries. v. Hagen, Die Indogeymanen (Meltzer). A stimulating essay. J. H. 
Schmalz, discussion of Brakman’s Miscella altera. 

Feb. 6. O. Apelt, (i) Platons Dialog Phaidon, (ii) Platons Dialog Gorgias. 
Translations with notes by O. A. (Ritter). These books deserve almost unqualified 
praise. A. Trendelenburg, Pausanias in Olympia. With a plan of Olympia (Bliimner). 
Pausanias, who thirty years ago was despised even in Berlin circles, finds here 
a worthy champion. H. Peters, Die ost-vimischen Digestenkommentave (Kubler). 
J. Tolkiehn, Die Lebenszeit des Grammatikers Chavisius. 11. 

Feb. 20. W. Leaf, Tvoy: A Study in Homenc Geography (Cauer). An excellent 
book. The author has avoided criticism of the composition of the Odyssey, and the 
picture he constructs from the geography is the more convincing. It does not 
however lead to an unquestioning belief in the unity of the poem. F. Diirrbach, 
Inscriptiones Graecae. XI. 2, ed. F. D. (t R. Weil), The texts are now represented 
in minuscule script. T. Rice Holmes, C. J. Caesavis commentarii rerum in Gallia 
gestarum, A. Hivtii commentarius VIII. (Klotz). Shows the same thoroughness as 
the editor’s previous works. A. Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Romer 
(Herrmann). Portraits treated as historical documents. 

Feb. 27. F. W. Schneidewin and A. Nauck, Sophokles. I. Aias. 10 ed. by 
L. Radermacher (Bucherer). The textis now more conservative. R. Graf, Szenische 
Untersuchungen zu Menander (Wiist). Good material. Papyvi Iandanae, VIII. (Viereck). 
A. Gercke, Die Enistehung dey Aenets (Jahn). Brilliant, but very speculative. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 1X. No.4. 1914. 


P. Shorey, Plato’s Laws and the Umty of Plato’s Thought. A plea in favour of the 
Laws. The writer would show (1) that it is a finished and, considering everything, 
a well-composed treatise, (2) that its slight divergencies from the Republic are out- 
weighed by-all-pervading correspondences of principle and detail, (3) that by its 
allusions to methods and ideas in earlier dialectical dialogues and by its explicit 
solutions of problems dramatically presented in the minor dialogues it is almost a 
complete compendium of Platonic philosophy, (4) that its stylistic qualities (precision, 
stately rhythm and religious unction) deserve study in themselves. C. D. Buck, Js 
the suffix of BaciAwooa, etc., of Macedonian origin? ‘The feminine proper names like 
Poivicca (also perhaps dvacoca) are more likely to have been the pattern for the 
formation. J. J. Schlicher, The Historical Infinitive. II. Its Litevary Elaboration. 
Deals with its use in Sallust, the Bellum Africanum, Horace, Virgil, Livy and Tacitus. 
Sallust’s use shows a great advance in freedom, while Horace’s belongs to the earlier 
period. Virgil’s is chiefly remarkable for the large proportion of passives. Livy’s 
use is less individual and more composite than that of his predecessors. Tacitus 
starts from the Sallustian use, but develops the construction on his own peculiar 
lines and employs it in the expression of complex ideas. J. A. Scott, Athenian Inter- 
polations in Homer. Part II. External Evidence. This evidence is negligible. The 
story about the recension of Pisistratus probably owed its origin to a regulation by 
which rhapsodists were prohibited from picking out titbits for their recitations and 
compelled to follow the order of the poems. A.C. Johnson, Notes on Attic Inscriptions. 
Notes and Discussions. J. S. P. Tatlock, Some Mediaeval Cases of Blood-Raim. M. E. 
Deutsch suggests that in Tibullus II 6. 8 we are to understand that the soldier 
carries a small quantity of water (/ewem—aquam) in his helmet in a march through a 
rainless district. 
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Vol. X. No. i. 1915. 

G. M. Calhoun, Perjury before Atheman Arbitrators. Defends the view based on 
[Dem.] Phorm. (34) 19 that there could be no prosecution for perjury before arbitrators. 
E. T. Merrill, The Tradition of Pliny’s Letters. The ‘nine-book’ family of MSS. 
bears traces of being an early Middle-age recension, while the ‘ ten-book ’ family has 
escaped this revision. A third, the ‘eight-book’ family, exhibits traces of a true 
ancient tradition, but one agreeing more often with the ‘ nine-book’ than with the 
‘ten-book’ tradition. The tenth book, the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan, was 
appended, perhaps in the 7th or 8th century, toa MS. of the least contaminated of 
the three families. J. P. Postgate, Observations on Latin Poets. On Ter. Andry. 971-2 
sommat—uigilans and two passages in Lucretius III. 391-5; the old transposition of 
392 and 393 should be accepted, but a comma placed between semina and corporibus, 
894-930; lines 912-918 should be placed at the beginning of the paragraph, before 894. 
Allen B. West, The Chronology of the Years 432 and 431 B.c. Supports by fresh 
arguments a combination of Busolt’s view that the battle of Potidaea was fought in 
the tenth month before the attack on Plataea, and E. Meyer’s that this attack took 
placeon March 5. J.J.Schlicher, The Historical Infinitive. III. Imitation and Decline. 
The Alexandrian influence was unfavourable to its use; and, generally speaking, the 
construction was kept up by archaising imitation. Lucan has it butseldom. Statius 
and Valerius Flaccus, following Virgil, more frequently and especially in the last 
part of the verse. So later Claudian. In prose some of the innovations remained 
to the end; but its use in subordinate sentences ends with Tacitus. And there is a 
general decline in the effectiveness and discrimination with which it is used. The 
article, like the previous ones, comprises a list of the passages in the literature where 
it occurs. There are Notes, amongst others, on the construction of rpoAapBavew with 
genitive in Demosthenes (F. E. Robbins), on Soph. Ant. 1281—to be read ti 8; éorw 
ad KaKiov 7) Kax@v ete; (W. A. Heidel), on the meaning of bidwwm in certain phrases 
(J. C. Rolfe), and on the sixth Platonic Epistle (P. Shorey). 


Classical Weekly (New York). 


1914. Dec. 5. C. Rothe, Die Odyssee als Dichtung und thy Verhdlins zur Ilhas 
(J. A. Scott). ‘This book is to be compared with no other than his own Jias als 
Dichiung, and it fairly eclipses the earlier production. No finer estimate of the 
genius of Homer has ever been written. ... Prof. Rothe died June 15, 1914.’ 
F, F. Abbott, A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions (C. K.). For 
this edition the two indices of the second edition were combined and much enlarged. 
Additions have been made to the bibliographical material. The result is a book 
at once readable and scholarly and of prime importance in the field with which 
it deals.’ 

Dec. 19. Gilbert Murray, Euripides and his Age (H. S. Scribner). ‘This book 
should be read by all classical teachers. ... The last two chapters on the Art 
of Euripides are perhaps the most useful.’ A. Ledl, Studien zur dlieven Athenischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte (A. T. Olmstead). ‘The most serious defect of the book is a 
certain provincial ignorance of the non-German secondary literature.... For 
example, L. has incidentally referred to Headlam’s article in the fifth volume of 


the Classical Review, but there is no mention of those in the next, though, had he 


read them, he must certainly have referred to them.’ ‘The book has many acute 
suggestions, often however of a most hazardous nature when we consider the 
scantiness and untrustworthiness of the evidence.’ 

Ig15. Jan. 16. J. S. Reid, The Mumcipalitves of the Roman Empire (J. F. Fer- 
guson). In its present form the work is open to two possible criticisms: as a book 
for popular reading, it treats of so many unrelated subjects that it is hard to follow, 
even for those deeply interested in the subject ; as a book of reference, the treatment 
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of many towns is hardly adequate. The book gives evidence of an enormous amount 
of investigation.’ 

Jan. 30. J. A. K. Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey (A. Shewan). The reviewer 
discusses at length the question of expurgation, and contends that the evidence 
produced by Prof. Gilbert Murray and Mr. Thomson as to the prevalence of 
horrors in the original epic is inadequate. E. G. Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum (G. Shower- 
man). ‘ Unusually hard to read,’ but useful for reference. ‘ Dr. Sihler’s abundance 
of material and his annalistic method make it possible to determine quickly and 
easily the whereabouts and activities of Cicero and his associates during any 
given year.’ 

Feb, 6. A. C. Clark, Recent Developments in Textual Criticism (C. U. Clark). The 
review sketches contents. ‘Prof. Clark is at his best in the subject of prose-rhythm, 
a science in which he excels.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1914. 

Aug. 8. G. Finsler, Die Odyssee als Dichtung. I. In opposition to the late 
Dr. Carl Rothe, and without questioning the poetic unity of the Odyssey, the writer 
contends that it may be based on earlier poems. 

Aug. 15. G. Finsler, Die Odyssee als Dichtung (concluded). 

Aug. 22/29. (The journal for some time appeared fortnightly on account of war 
difficulties.) S. Marck, Die platonische Ideenlehve in ihren Motiven (M. Wundt). M. 
accepts as a starting-point Natorp’s theory that the Ideas are in the first instance of 
logical value, and proceeds from this to maintain their metaphysical importance. 
R. Schubert, Die Quellen zuv Geschichte dey Diadochenzeit (Kahrstedt). Severely 
criticized. 

Sept. 5/12. A. Gercke, Die Entstehung dey Aeneis (R. Helm). Improbable sug- 
gestions as to the relative date of the books. 

Oct. 3/10. H. Collitz and O. Hoffmann, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
inschrifiten 1V. 4, 2 (Kretschmer). E. Obst, Dev Feldzug des Xerxes (Grosse). 

Oct. 17/24. tA. Roemer, Homerische Aufsatze (Friedlander), 

Oct. 31/Nov. 7. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXIV. (R. Helm). 

Nov. 14/21. G. Obens, Qua aetate Socratis et Socvaticorum epistulae, quae dicuntur, 
scviptae sint (Mutschmann). The time of Apuleius and Plutarch is suggested. 

Nov. 28. B. Schmidt, De Cornuts Theologiae graecae compendio capita duo 
(Pfister). Explains the conciseness of the book as due to its being a school-book : 
traces the source (as others have done) to Apollodorus’ wepi Oeov. A. Gudeman, 
P. Corneli Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. 2 Aufl.(Ammon). The prolegomena are 
very valuable ; the text is conservative. 

Dec. 5. R. Staehlin, Das Motiv der Mantik tm antiken Drama (W. Aly). 
tJ. Dechelette, Manuel d’Archéologie prehistorique. 11. Archéologie celtique ou proto- 
historique. These antiquities have never met with so complete and thorough a 
treatment. The author has fallen in battle as an officer of French Territorials. 

Dec. 26. G. Franke, Quaestiones A gathianae (Preisendanz). Hardly proves that 
Agathias was familiar with Polybius. 


Hermes. Vol. XLIX. Part 4. rg14. 

T. Kehrhahn, Anakreontea. (1) Reasons for believing the first fragment to be 
imperfect. (2) Discussion of the early division of the poems into books. (3) Aeolic forms 
in Anakreon. H. Dessau, Vergil und Karthago, Dido und Anna. The visit of Aeneas to 
Africa is an invention by Virgil, suggested by the re-establishment of Carthage by 
the Dictator Caesar and Octavian. The names Anna and Dido are respectively a 
Phoenician and a Greek name for the reputed foundress of Carthage, which have 
later become attached to separate persons. H. Silomon, Untersuchungen zur Quellen- 
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geschichte dev Kaiser Aurelian bis Constantius. M. Holleaux, =rparnyds 7) avOdratos. 
Used in an inscription by Cn. Cornelius Sisenna, B.c. 112. It means orparnyéds (to 
use the Greek term) 7) dv@vraros (to use the proper Roman term), St. Brassloff, Die 
Rechtsfrage bei dey Adoption Hadrians. ‘Trajan acted in strict accord with the ms 
commune since he was absent from Rome. K. Busche, Zu Cicevos Philippischen Reden, 
would read, I. 21, ista lege munivi; I. 31, quanto metu principes; I. 33, mum 
ciuium cavitatis; II. 42, ingen tingendt; Il. 64, feruwentibusque amimis ; 
II. 68, uiolentus et ferveus; XII. 24, collectis wualentissimorum. P, Lehmann, 
Apuleiusfragmente. Berlin and Hildesheim fragments of the De herbavnm utrtutibus. 
MiszELLeN: W. Gemoll, Emendations of Seneca’s Epp. Mor. F. Petersen, Frag- 
ment 60 of the Hypsipyle should be joined on to Fr. 22. 10. G. Wissowa, Czstiber= 
Sevrvoxpirns, i.e. the cistiberes were subordinates of the aediles and managed the epula 
publica. J. Kroll, Hovazens sechzehnte Epode und Vergils erste Ekloge. Virgil was 
influenced by this epode, probably the earliest of H.’s poems, e.g. Ecl. 50= Ep. 16. 61- 
C. Robert, Emendations: Eur. Bacch. 241-2 reads éxeivov twice. Pausanias I. 247 
Nixnv te dcov tecodpwv mnyav év TH xeupt Sdpu te Exe. Menander Ileprxerpopevy 86-87 
eis pvAGve cor Soxe? and obroc! depdpevos ec, the latter being an echo of Bacch. 968. 
Oxyrhyncus Papyrus 213 is a conversation between Perseus and the Chorus, 
probably from Aeschylus’ Popxéées. 


Vol? Lu Paxt'z, (rors: 


G. Wissowa, Die rvémischen Staatspriestertiimey altlateinischer Gemeindekulte. An 
examination of the sacra of Alba Longa, Cabum, Caenina, Lanuvium, Tusculum, 
and of the Laurentes Lavinates-under Roman rule. O. Viedebantt, Lesbische Bauin- 
schvift. A translation and commentary on I. G. xii. 2. 11. W. Weber, Eine Gerichts- 
vevhandlung vor Kaisey Tyvaian, An examination of the account of the dispute between 
the Jews and the Alexandrians given in Pap. Oxy. x. 1242. The date falls between 
A.D, III-113. Contains discussion of the trial of St. Paul and the Acts of Paul. 
W. Kranz, Die Ivvfahvten des Odysseus, An attempt to trace the influence of the 
legend of the Argo upon the Odyssey. I. Hammer-Jensen, Das sogenannte iv Buch dev 
Meteovologie des Avistoteles. ‘This is a youthful work by Straton. The true fourth 
book, the povdGiBrAos wept perdddwv, is to be found in the Arabic Cosmography of 
Kazwini. J. Kroll, Poseidonios und Vergil’s wierte Ekloge. A reply to Geficken’s article 
in Hermes, xlix. 321. K. Praechter, Eine Demokritspur ber Xenophon. Would refer 
Occonomicus 19. 17 to the authority of Democritus. MiszELLen: Ed. Meyer, Die 
Gétter Rediculus und Tutanus. O, Kern, in a Delphic inscription (p. 177, No. 33 e 
Rehm), would read oixoptAaé: for oivodiAagés, E. Sittig, in an unpublished inscription 
from Cyprus, Zebs ’Opoprdras = Zedbs dpevSaryns. C. Robert, Dey Autolykos des Leochavres. 
In Plin. N. H. 34. 18 the statue is not that of the Pancratiast but of Autolycus, the 
opponent of Timarchus, 


Mnemosyne. XLIII. 1. 


J. Van Binsbergen, De Seruitute Praediorum Donattonis causa constituenda. Writers 
on Roman law unanimously assert, ‘seruitutem rerum ex liberali causa constitw 
posse.’ For this view, however, Van B. fails to find justification in Papinianus, 
from whom he merely gathers the probability ‘donationis causa seruitutem folli 
posse.’ J. J. Hartmann continues his studies in Plutarch. He gives appreciations 
of the De Curtositate (‘undoubtedly a lecture delivered in some Boeotian town other 
than Chaeronea’), De Cupiditate Diuitiarum (‘spurious’), De Vitioso Pudove (‘also a 
lecture’), De Inuidia et Odio, De se Ipsum citva Inuidiam Laudando. Notes are added 
on particular passages. C. P. Burger, jun., Stwdia Hovatiana. A study of the Odes 
addressed to Maecenas, in which an attempt is made to refute the arguments of 
Peerlkamp. 3B. regards these odes as poetical epistles written in answer to epistles 
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from Maecenas to Horace, and interprets them from this standpoint. M. Valeton 
concludes his articles De Compositione Iliadis, in which he has maintained the theory 
of an original Achilleis enlarged by various subsequent poets into our Iliad. In the 
present article he deals with objections to this theory which he classifies under three 
heads: (1) From the Jliad the whole story of Troy is learnt, which shows that the 
poem is due to the design of a single writer. (2) The inconsistencies found in the 
Iliad can be explained without resort to the hypothesis of more than a single author. 
(3) The consistency of the characters and uniformity of the style indicate a single 
author. V. collects the evidence for the ‘ Pisistratean recension,’ which he is 
inclined to accept, but maintains that the Jiad already existed in writing. He 
appends the portions of the J/iad which he regards as the ‘original Achilles.’ This 
number contains also short notes on the Herculanean ‘Index Stoicorum,’ on a 
Christian inscription found in Holland, on Sophoclis Judagatoves,’ and on the use of 
the boomerang among European nations. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. XVII. 8. 1914. 


K. Holl, Die Vorstellung vom Mértyrer und die Mdrtyvevakte in threr geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. The first acta mavtyrum, those of Polycarp and Justin, belong to the 
latter part of the second century. The martyr was now first ranked higher than the 
prophet, and his vision of the supernatural world the best evidence of the Christian 
religion. The acta are partly in the form of letters, partly in that of a judicial 
process. In the Decian persecution the conception of the martyr as prophet dis- 
appeared ; he became the glorious hero, and the letters disappeared. After Diocletian 
the martyrs find rivals in the miracle-working monks: then the martyrs also became 
workers of miracles. In the course of time the greatest stress came to be laid on 
the sufferings of the martyrs. E. Hoffmann, Die Entwicklung des Weltproblems in der 
vorsokvatischen Philosophie. On the importance of the pre-Socratic philosophy for 
advanced pupils of the Gymnasium. 


AVILES G..| 1914. 

Fr. Poland, Zur Chavaktevistik Menanders. Menander uses very few names for 
his characters, but is skilful in introducing new shades of character. O. Weinreich, 
Typisches und Individuelles in dev Religidsitat des Aelius Avistides. As a pious dreamer 
who published his dreams Aelius was typical of his age, but he is original in raising 
such work to the standards of high literature. A. Schulten, Bivrenswark. Ein britan- 
nisches Numantia (mit einer Tafel). The circumvallation probably to be ascribed to 
Julius Agricola, E. Samter, Homerunterricht und Volkskunde. Shows how folklore 
can be used in the teaching of Homer. W. Schink, Cicero als Philosoph. Remarks 
on the De Finibus, showing that Cicero’s eclecticism was much more than a mere 
patchwork of Greek ideas. 


Philologus. LXXIII. 2. 

V. Coulon, Texthvitisches zu Aristophanes. Discussion preliminary to an edition of 
Aristophanes. J. Baunack, Hesychiana. 1V. Emendations and an index of lemmata 
discussed in these articles. C. Ritter, Kletmigheiten zu Thales, Hevakleitos, Gorgias. 
Critical and exegetical notes on Diels, Doxographi. H. Wegehaupt, Planudes und 
Plutarch. ‘The Codex Ambrosianus C. 126 inf. is the original MS. of Planudes and 
the source of all other MSS. of the corpus. P. Lehmann, Cassiodorstudien. V. Gives 
the text of a compendium of the /ustitutiones hitherto unpublished, Vat. lat. 4955. It 
may be the work of Landulfus,a monk of Beneventum. W. Kroll, Die Grabschrift der 
Allia Potestas, and L. Gurlitt, Dre Allia-Inschvift. Discussions of the inscription dis- 
covered in 1912 (Atene ¢ Roma, 1913, p. 257). E. Miiller-Graupe, Mapalia. The 
meaning is (i.) tents of leather, etc., (1i.) portable huts, (iii.) a group of such tents or 
huts, a village. 
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Rheinisches Museum. LXIX. 4. 


J. M. Stahl, Avion und Thespis. Th. Birt, Zu Sophokles. A. Rosenberg, Herodot 
und Cortona. Discussion of Herodotus I. 57. Cortona is the commercial link 
between Etruria and Umbria, is between Caere and Spina on the Adriatic, the inlets 
of the oldest Greek trade. So the logographers saw in the inhabitants of Cortona a 
separate barbarian people in Central Italy, not Etruscan. Herodotus says they are 
Pelasgi from Thessaly. This was based on some logographer’s play with names, 
e.g. Cortona is an echo of the Thessalian Gyrton. So the logographers say 
Thessalian = Pelasgian, Cortona from Thessaly, therefore Pelasgian from Thessaly. 
Herodotus’ argument proceeds. (1) The inhabitants of Plakie on the Hellespont 
are Pelasgi (Hekataeus). (2) Cortona isa Pelasgic settlement. (3) The people of 
Plakie speak a barbarous tongue (his own knowledge). (4) The people of Croton 
are a separate barbarian people. Conclusion: The people of Cortona are emigrant 
Pelasgi, speaking old-Pelasgic. Thus Hdt. I. 57 is no real evidence for any identi- 
fication of the Lemnians with the Etruscans. The speech of Lemnos may be 
related to Etruscan, but Herodotus is no evidence for it. F. Miunzer, Ein vomischer 
Eptkureey. L. Saufeius was a friend of Atticus, who governed his life on Epicurean 
principles. From Serv. 1. 6 on etymology of Latium from Jateve, we get a piece of 
Saufeius. This is Epicurean in tendency because it argues against the god Saturn’s 
hiding as source of name, and substitutes the hiding of primitive man in caves, etc. ; 
with verbal echoes of Lucretius v. 955 sqq. This may well then be a fragment of 
Epicurean literary propaganda by Saufeius. Cicero’s relations with Saufeius are 
much the same as those with Lucretius. S. Tafel, Die Vordeve, bisher verloren geglaubte 
Halfte des Vossianischen Ausonius-codex. H. Kallenberg, Studien tiber den grieschischen 
Artikel. III. A. Ludwich, Die Quellenberichte tibey Aristarchs Ilias-Athetesen. WR. Philipp- 
son, Die Abfassungszeit dey Hovazoden 111. 6 und III. 29. F. Novotny,”Ore und ws im 
Platons Briefen, O. Immisch, Ad Avistoteles poet. c. 18. N. A. Béys, Die frih- 
byzantimsche Grabinschvift eines Arztes, 
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W. Heraeus, IIporeiv. In Martial xii. 82. 11 the MS. reading propin is to be 
kept: so in Petron. 28. 3 read propin esse for propinasse: propin=pomiv, mpometv — 
contracted aor. infin. from zporivw: and is used as a noun to mean a drink taken ~ 
before a meal. H. F. Miller, Glosseme und Dittographien in den Enneaden des Plotinos. 
G. Funaioli, Scolii Filargiviani. Description of seventy MSS. containing scholia by — 
Philargyrius: history of these scholia down to modern times. J. Mesk, Luhtans 
Timon. The satire is not based on a comedy, but ona story of Timon in biographical — 
form: this Lucian has worked up, using his learning in comedy and Menippean ~ 
satire. Miszellen: W. Schmid, Zu Kallimachos Epigr. 28, and 52. M. Wallies, Zur — 
doppelten Rezension des stebenten Buches dey aristotelischen Physik. WN. Heraeus, Pria- 
peum, XXXII. C. Weymann, Zu lateinischen Schriftstellern, A. Brinkmann, 
Liickhenbiisser. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. XLIII. No.1. 1915. 


F. Calonghi, The Prologue of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. A minute examina-— 
tion of the first chapter of the Metamorphoses, distinguishing two speakers, the 
author and the hero Lucius. The theories of Rohde, Birger, van der Vliet, and 
others are discussed. G. Giri, The Invocation of Venus in Lucretius and her representation — 
with Mars. The substitution of Venus for the Muse in the opening invocation is a 
novelty. She is invoked not only as the vital principle in Nature and as patroness of 
Memmius, but as the giver of peace to Rome; hence her representation with Mars — 
and the epithet ‘ Aeneadum genitrix.’ H. Mancuso, De similitudinibus Homericis capita 
selecta I. Defends the ass-simile in J/. A 558-65 as one of many half-humorous similes ~ 
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in the Epic. The lion-simile (A 548-57) is borrowed from P 657-67. A. Olivetti, 
The Massacves at Constantinople after the Death of Constantine the Great. An attempt to 
acquit Constantius of responsibility for the Flavian massacre of a.p. 337. R. 
Sabbadini, Parthenius and the Moretum again. The statement that the Movetum is an 
imitation of a Greek original by Parthenius (Rivista 31. 472) is due to a misunder- 
standing of the name Parthenias ascribed to Virgil by Servius. L. Dalmasso, The 
Chronological problem of Palladius and Rutilius Namatianus. Identifies the writer on 
agriculture with the Palladius of Rutilius I, 205-16, and adduces passages from his 
work which show special knowledge of Gaul, e.g. the reaping-machine of VII. 2, 2-4. 
E. Bignone, Lucretius I. 724, proposes ‘ciat ignis’ for the corrupt ‘omniat ignis.’ 
F. Stabile, De Codice Cavensi Vitae Alexandri Magni, II. The Codex Cavensis 
contains various statements wanting in Bambergensis but found in the J. 1. MSS., to 
which it should therefore be referred. The Cod. Neapolitanus is derived from the 
same exemplum. F. Stabile, The Date of the Author of the De Viris Illustribus. 
Assigns the treatise to the third century at the earliest, and controverts Pichlmayr’s 
view that Ampelius is one of its sources. C. Lanzani, De littera E in fronte templi 
Delphict insculpta. The letter being inscribed ‘in fronte templi’ should be the initial 
letter of the god’s name, i.e. Helios. 


Wiener Studien. XXXV. 1, 2. 


J. Mesk, Lucians Nigrinus und Juvenal. II. Lucian used Juv. III. Date of 
Nigvinus c. 155-165 A.D. H. Lackenbacher, Beitvige zuy antiken Optik. W. F. Otto, 
Reomische Sagen. 111. Laventalia u. Acca Laventia: Larentalia: Lares; Larentinia= 
mater Larum; Acca Larentia associated with the Lupercalia. H. Schorl, Text- 
kyitische Untersuchungen zu Varros Biicheyn von dey Landwirtschaft. F. Blumenthal, Dze 
Autobiographie des Augustus. 1. R. Novak, Kyritische Studien zu Seneca Rhetor, 11. 
W. A. Baehrens, Zu Flovus. 11. A. Goldbacher, Die Reste ciney Hs. des VI. Jahvh. in 
Panis und Genf, und die Cambridger Hs. Add. 3479. The Cambridge MS. of Augustine 
is a parallel to the two fragments. S. Brassloff, Zuy Frage dev Heimat des Juvisten 
Gaius. The position given to the discussion of vine and olive culture points to Rome 
R. Mollweide, Die Entstehung dey Cicevo-Excerpta des Hadoard und thre Bedeutung fiir 
die Textkvittk. Excerpta are to be traced to ‘ Westfranken.’ J. Mesk, Die Composition 
des plautintschen Miles. Contaminated from two plays of Menander. W. Soltau, Die 
sogenannte Latinerbiindniss des Spurius Cassius. Agrees with Hartmann as to date 
(358 B.c.). F. Blumenthal, Die Autobiogvaphie des Augustus. II. R. Novak, Kvitische 
Studien zu Seneca Rhetoy. III. E.Groag, Platos Lehre von den Seelenthetlen, Falls into 
three periods: (1) Unity and indivisibility of the soul (early writings including 
Phaedo); (2a) The parts of the soul (Phaedvus, Republic I.); (2b) The partial souls 
(Timaeus, Politicus, Laws). E. Hauler, Die alte Papyrushandschvrift zu Augustinus und 
der Cantabng. Add. 3479. II. Miszellen. H. Jurenka, Zu Pindars sechsten Péan, 
V. 54, to dr, Motor. J. Pavlu, Zu Sall, bell. Jug. 49, 4f. conspicatuy is to be taken 
as active. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1914. 


Aug. 10. Jules Martha, La langue étrusque (C. Wessely). ‘ Deserves thorough 
study.” C. Turet, Dominance et résistance dans la phonétique latine (Walde). Contains 
new general points of view, and also many acute observations. 

Aug. 17 (double number). L. Mader, Bettvdge zur epischen Technik dey Ilias 
(Draheim). R. Schiitz, Cicevos historische Kenntnisse (O. Leuze). A useful compila- 
tion. I. Scheftelowitz, Das Schlingen- und Netzmotiv im Glauben und Brauch dey Volker 
(Pfister). ‘ Valuable material.’ 

Aug. 31. A.C. Clark, The primitive text of the Gospels and Acts (Larfeld). 
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Sept. 7. A. Heisenberg and L. Wenger, Byzantinische Papyri zu Muinchen 
(Wessely). Pauly, Realencyclopidie dev klass. Altertumswissenschaft, ed. W. Kroll. 
Suppl. II. (F. Harder). Jacoby’s article on Herodotus is of great importance. 
M. Wundt, Platons Leben und Werk (Gillischewski). A clear presentation of the chief 
Platonic problems in admirable style. 

Sept. 14. A. Diés, La transposition platonicienne (Gillischewski). ‘ Stimulating.’ 

Sept. 21. L. Wohleb, Die lateinische Ubersetzung der Didache (Stangl). 

Sept. 28. J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyve, le philosophe néo-platonicien (Scholz). Will be 
the foundation of all future study of Porphyrios. 

Oct. 5. G. Leroux, Les origines de Védifice hypostyle (Fiechter). W. Schonack 
Ein Jahrhundert Berliner philologischer Dissertationen. 1810-1910 (Nohl). Would have 
borne compression. 

Oct. 12. F. Luckhardt, Das Privathaus im ptolemiischen und rémischen Agypten 
(Th. Reil). ‘Successful.’ 

Oct. 19. K. Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheone (Rosenthal). A work 
on the grand scale. 

Nov. 2. H. Maier, Sokvates, seen Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung (H. Nohl). 
The details are more valuable than the general picture. Susan H. Ballou, The 
manuscript tradition of the Historia Augusta (Stangl). 

Noy. 9. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler griechischer und vomischer Skulptur, con- 
tinued by P. Arndt. 127-133. W. Amelung makes detailed criticisms. J. A. K. 
Thomson, Studies in the Odyssey (Stiirmer). 

Noy. 16. A. Schmekel, Die positive philosophie. 1. Isidorus von Sevilla (Philipp). 
The author is not acquainted with the latest literature. F. Stirmer, Dze Odyssee als 
Dichtung. A defence of the view of Rothe against Finsler’s criticism (DLZ. 
Aug. 8). 

Nov. 23. Ehrlich, Untersuchungen tibeyr die Natur dev gyviechischen Betonung 
(Helbing). ‘ Valuable.’ +F. Leo, Geschichte der vomischen Literatur. 1. Die archdische 
Litevatuy (Friedrich). _A storehouse of observations, always acute and often profound. 

Nov. 30. H. Draheim, Dze Ilias als Kunstwerk (Stirmer). L. Robin, La théone 
platonicienne des idées et des nombres dapvés Avistote (Lehnert). Valuable results, 
encouraging further study. 

Dec. 7. W. Schmid, W. von Christs Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, II. 2. 
From 100-530 A.D. (R. Wagner). A monumental undertaking. R. Herbertz, Das 
Wahrheitsproblem in dey griechischen Philosophie (Nestle). E. Frankel, Geschichte dev 
griech. Nomina agentis auf -rip, -twp, -rno (-t-). II. (Helbing). Sound and thorough. 

Dec. 14. F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer (Walde). 

Dec. 28. E. Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage. 1. Ihas (Stirmer). The results 
are quite new, but open to criticism. 

1915. Jan. 4. J. Ponten, Gviechische Landschaften, ein Versuch kiinstlerischen 
Evdbeschveibens (Martens). Praised. O. Koennecke, Bucolict Graect, rec. O. K. 
(Sitzler). W. W. Jager, Nemesios von Emesa (Berndt). Important. 

Jan. 11. A. Krieger, De Aululariae Plautinae exemplavi Graeco (Sonnenburg). 

Jan. 18. H. Schneider, Dey kvretische Ursprung des phonithischen Alphabets, etc. 
(Goessler). H. Dittmar, Aischines von Sphettos (Mutschmann), 

Jan. 25. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (J. Sitzler). A 
storehouse of instruction. 

Feb. 1. A. M. Alexanderson, Den gyvekisha trieven (Chr. Harder). G. Kanopka, 
De Aenea postvergiliano (Harder). 

Feb. 8. M. Schanz, Geschichte dev vomischen Littevatur bis... Justiman. IV. 1. 
Die vomische Litteratuy des vierten Jahrhunderts. 2 ed, (Harder). The new edition 
contains valuable additions. J. Medert, Quaestiones criticae et grammaticae ad Gynaecia 
Mustionis pertinentes (R. Fuchs). 
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Feb. 15. C. Katluhn, T'épas (W. Gemoll). Homer should have been more 
fully considered. Festgabe fiir Martin Schanz, iberreicht von ehemaligen Schiilern 
(Helbing). G. Ferrero, Grosse und Niedergang Roms. 1. (Ziehen). Has great excel- 
lencies and also serious defects. 

Feb. 22. A. T. Clay, Babylonian records (Delitzch). Thoroughly reliable. 
W. W. Fowler, Roman ideas of deity (Dibelius). 

Mar. 1. A. Trendelenburg, Pausanias in Olympia (Lamer). Clear and readable. 
J. Formigé, Remarques diverses sur les thédtves vomains a propos de celles d’Avles et 
@ Orange (Fabia). Interesting and valuable comments. 

Mar. 8. M. Wellmann, Die Schrift des Dioshurides wept dardGv dappdKxwv 
(Schonack). Praised. T.S. Duncan, The influence of art on description in the poetry of 
P. Papinius Statius (F. Harder). Well thought out. Th. Stangl, Cassiodoriana. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. VI. Band, 2 Heft. 


Th. Stein, On the accidence of the Inscriptions from Priene. P. Wahrmann, o¢éAas, 
opddrw ; ofédAas=‘cudgel’ ‘bench’; oféAdw meant originally ‘to throw a man by 
means of a cudgel,’ then ‘to hinder.’ Joh. Compernass, Vulgaria ; nedum=non solum ; 
suppedium=vrefugium ; plus, amplius=potius; mist quia=nist; effugare; cuvave, facere, 
tuberve ‘to cause, let’ with the infinitive. J. H. Schmalz, Linguistic notes on the 
Opus A griculturae of Palladius. 


VI. Band, 3 Heft. 

O. Immisch, PaAAawva, ‘seelenschmetterling.’ Also called reropevyn Yvy7n, originally 
‘a winged ¢aAAds’; the writer traces the development of this crude conception and 
its final application to the symbolism of the human body and soul. A. Musi¢, On 
the use of the Prohibitive Subjunctive for the Prohibitive Imperative in Greek. Seeks to 
explain why ju) is used with the 2 pers. of the present imperative, but rarely with that 
of the aorist imperative, the aorist subjunctive taking its place. J. Samuelsson, The 
Latin verbs in -tildve (-ilave). Investigation of their classification and the double 
form -wi- -il-. The writer fails to detect any underlying principle. He hardly thinks it 
likely that there was an original suffix -t/o-, although it is generally admitted that the 
passive verbal adjectives in -alis passed into the third declension after first belonging 
to the second with suffix -ulus. Ambulo is a diminitive of ambio, exulo of exeo. 
P, Wahrmann, Caccitus (Petron. Cena 63) is the Greek xatdxorros used in the sense of 


TOLoLuKa, 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXIII. 5. 1914. 

E. W. Fay, Word-Studies. 1. Gr. (-€)vexeo- ‘bond,’ ‘binding.’ In odnvexés, 
Sunvexés, 3. Lat. tuxta ‘near.’ iuxta(s) nom. sing. m. of the type ad-uevsus=im tugo 
stans. Excursus on Lat. avtus. 7. Lat. teyvitorium ; stems teres-, ters- (tevv-). 8. Lat. 
pevendinus from per *semem diem ‘over a day.’ 9. On Cyprian AcFeu-Oewis, Aree is 
locative, as in Swerjs ‘ heavenpointing,’ «v-dver-vds. N. van Wijk, The Indogermanic 
word for ‘ant.’ KR. Giinther, Greek Miscellames. 1. The Origin of the Acolic Optative. 
The dissimilation of aia to «a can be traced from century to century. An aorist 
ypdaa, ypdyats (on the model of a present ypdpo.a, ypdpows) would become ypayeua, 
ypaais ; by symmetry ypdyacav would be formed on the one hand, and ypayes etc. on 
the other. 2. Gorvtynian rpiwvs. By lengthening from tpées. E. Hermann, Late 
Laconian again. Reviews. ; 
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Ateok Velde ee 


W. Schwering, Deus and divus. Divus in old Latin is always a noun, an 
adjective first in Porfyrius Optatianus, in the time of Constantine the Great ; deus 
has very early the meaning of an abstract divine power. In the republican period 
divus was little used, though favoured by the poets as an archaism; under the 
principate it came into vogue in connexion with the new cult of the emperor. 


AARIV. 85 4: 

H. Collitz, Notes on the Weak Preterite. v.d. Osten-Sacken, On Hirt’s Explanation 
of the Indogermanic -es Stems. W. Pedersen, The Ovigin of the Exocentrica. Hermann, 
On the Apocope of Prepositions in Greek, shews that the shortened forms do not always 
originate in the same way; 6v,dva; rap, Tapa; 7ép, epi may be genuine old doublets, 
In other cases the short form came into use before a vowel, and was subsequently 
employed before consonants as well. 


Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLVI. 3, 4. 

A. Brickner, Miszellen: 1. Zur Geschichte der Buchenbenennung. ‘The absence in 
Slavonic of a special name for the red beech does not justify any conclusions as to 
the original home of the Slavonic languages, 2. Lat. za ‘groin, bowels’ is to be 
connected with Gk. iAvs, Slav. jalito, olito. 3. The change of initial 7 to 7: dial. leltto 
from jelito, leno from jeno, etc. 4. Change of di(tl) to gl(kl): Pol. jegla from jedla, etc. 
Suffix -tvo- remains as in utvo-. 5. Abusive names based on place-names. Pol. 
zbevedzié ‘steal’ from the district Pobereze. A. Briickner, Die litauische Spracheinheit. 
Eduard Hermann, Die epische Zevdehnung. A new explanation of dpdwvres, etc. 
J. Wackernagel, Indoivanica. W. Caland, Zu mulier quae mulier. J. Pokorny, 
Beitriige zur tvischen Grammatih ; Herkunft u. Etymologie des Wortes Eisen. F. Bechtel, 
Paverga: 50. ’Adeovéivor. 51. AirvAos. T, Kehrhahn, Zum lesbischen Dialekt, Hans 
Reichelt, Studien zur lateinischen Laut- u. Wortgeschichte. 1. Vovarbeiten zu einey Dar- 
stellung des Ablauts in Wurzelsilben, The necessity of investigation of the ablaut- 
relations of the vowei a, based on a revision of the material. Examination of a 
number of word-groups. Josef Briich, Zwei ligurische W orter im Lateinisch-Romanischen. 
I. Fr. lapin and Lat. lepus. II. The H.Germ. spiauter. F. Bechtel, Paverga. 
52. Fatvw; 53. Les. ror; 54. Zrypus. Jos. Schrijnen, Das sabinische 1 tm Lateinischen. 
The change of @ to / due to Sabine influence only in case of names of borrowed 
things and institutions, e.g. Capitolium, consules, seliquastrum, solium. Cases of the 
change due to purely phonetic causes difficult to establish. Lacvima, lautia, laeviv, 
lingua are discussed at length. 
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NOTES ON PINDAR. 


Ol. i. T1g-120: 
yy lA A ¢e A , a 
ein o€ Te TOUTOY VoD Kpovoy TraTety, 
ey 4, / 
éué TE TOTT ASE viKaddpots 
opAety. 


‘ roca dee quoties victores prodierint e ludis.’—Schneidewin. 


Hardly: toocdde means ‘ yet again,’ or ‘again and again.’ This idiomatic 
use of tocodros (which is not recognized by the lexicons) may be illustrated 
from Plato, Apol. 19 c, wn was éyo bro Meryjtov TocatTas dixas Pivot, 
‘lest I should be prosecuted by Meletus on yet another charge.’ Similar, in 
Latin, is the use of totiens: as Hor. Epp. 1. 1. 6, ‘ne populum extrema totiens 
exoret harena.’ 


Ol. ii. 10 sqq.: 


“ON »» , a? \ , ” 
aimy 8 éperre opotpos TAOUTOY TE Kal YapLY ayov 


yunotats én’ apeTais. 


Many violent remedies of the metre have been suggested. But a simple 
correction would be to insert 0 after popavpoos— 


rs rae g LA ek \ / x7 
aiwy © Epemre wopalpos, 0 TWAOUTOY TE Kal YapLY ayov 


yunoiass én’ apetais, 


‘but a period followed in accordance with fate, even that period which brings 
wealth and splendour as the meed of native worth.’ The aiov popotpos 
is the cycle of prosperity, which, after a cycle of adversity, visits virtue. 
This fated alternation of cycles of bad and good fortune is the main 
theme of the first part of the poem. 

NO. III. VOL. IX. I 
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Ol. ii. 56 sqq. (62 Christ) : 


el yé vw éxav Tus oldev TO péADoOV, 
b7e Oavovtwr pev évOad ad- 

Tix aTradapvor ppéves 
mowas éticav, Ta 8’ ev Tade Atds apxXe 
aduTpa Kata yas Sunder tis €xOpa 
NOyov ppadcass avayKa. 


All difficulty would disappear from this much discussed passage if we 
could suppose Oavévrwy to be an error for Aaddvtwv. If NaPdvrwv had by 
metathesis been accidentally written @AAONTON, the change to @ANON- 
TON would have followed inevitably. ‘The sinful souls of men whose sin has 
here upon earth escaped observation straightway pay penalty... .’ Of the 
last three lines I still think the interpretation which I offered in this journal 
in 1907 (pp. 144-5) possible. But with Aafdvtwy the necessity for that 
interpretation disappears. 

On 1. 59 (65 Christ) the scholiast has an obscure note: eter Td Sid0vs. 
Is 8:S0vs merely a corruption of AfSov d(voua) ? It would then be an explana- 
tion of tvs. It is surprising that this t~s=Aldns has not been greedily seized 
upon by those editors of Juvenal who at XIII. 49 defend aliquis = Pluto. 


Ol. iii. 38 sq:: 


éue 8 @v ta Oupos otpiver paper ’Eupevidacs 
Onpwvi 7’ édOciy Kdd0s . . . . 


The scholia here (67, a, c, and d, Drachmann) are very instructive. éué 
8 ody tas tyvely Tovs "Eppevidas » Woy wapaxereveTar .. . oiTives 
Tovtous tovs Oeovs Eevifovar wodAdKis evwxiay TroLodyTes. Kal éxadovv avTHV 
Ocokévia [rv éoptiv|. EvOev tors Atocxovpous Eevifew edoxovv. 

(I have secluded the words 17v éopryjv.) It is pretty clear that the text 
which is the source of these scholia had dapev ’Eppevidais Onpwva vr’ évOev. 
At Ol. ii. 82 the scholiast interprets épyous (dative) as an accusative. Here 
similarly, with perverse cleverness, he took ’Eypevidars for an acc. (governed 
by ddpev, which he interprets absurdly as= tuvetv). But whence comes his 
évOev? From Pindar himself, I have no doubt. It is Doric for éA@eiv 
(and we should merely correct the accent to évOév). éA@eiy is just one 
of many pieces of editing which have deprived us, it can hardly be doubted, 
of genuine dialectal forms. I do not suggest that we should restore év0év 
and other Dorisms consistently throughout the Dorian odes; but we should 
restore them wherever, as (I think) here, anything in text or scholia points 


decisively to them. This is no doubt a discreditable compromise. But, after — 


all, all our texts of classical writers are necessarily a compromise between the 
convictions of editors and the convenience of students. 
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Ol. vi. 28: 


mpos Iletdvay 6& rap’ Eipéra wépov Set 
/ A > ee 
odpepov éOety év dpa. 


Of suggested corrections of the metre the best is undoubtedly Boeckh’s 
capepov pw’ ehOeiv. It is difficult to believe in capuépovs. I should be satisfied 
with Boeckh were it not that the scholiasts, for é\Oezv, had in their text 
eimeiv. See 47, c, Drachmann: 6 odv, dnot, tayéws Kai wep) ths Terdvns 
etmetv thuepov. It is clear that eiety cannot have arisen from éAdeiv. But 
it might have arisen from ézecy (Féew); and I would be bold to restore Férrewv 
here. The active form, not otherwise attested, is seen in édémew, which 
Pindar employs. 


Ol. vii. 43 sqq.-: 
b) say's. \ 
év 8’ apetay 
éBarev cal ydppat’ avOp@rroct Upopabéos aides. 
éml wav Baiver Tt Kal NdOas atéxpapta véhos ... 
48. kal Tol yap aidoicas éxovtes orrépp’ avéBav proyds ov. 


Editors understand IIpoualéos aiddés in 42 as merely equivalent to 
mpounera. They have inherited this from the scholiasts, and under that 
shelter they sleep secure. But surely Hpouadéos aidws is just such a phrase 
as Bin ‘Hpaxdén, and as Milton’s ‘might of Gabriel.’ It means ‘the com- 
passionate (or considerate) Prometheus’: and there is very good reason for 
the mention here of Prometheus. Prometheus, in his aidés, gave men fire. 
Yes, says Pindar, but people forget ; and the Rhodians so far forgot that they 
offered fireless sacrifices to the gods. 


Ol. vii. 73 sq.: 
av eis pev Kdperpov 
mpecButarov te "Idducov réxe(v) Atvéov 7’. [amratepOe 8’ éxor]. 


This is too unmetrical even for some of the New Metricians; and the 
metre is not much improved if, with Triclinius, we write érexev. For Pindar 
knew as well as Homer (JI. ii. 655) that the two middle syllables of "IdAucov 
were long, and that the word had not the digamma. Soo too did Timocreon, 
who lived in Rhodes; and when editors of Pindar appeal to Tim. Fv. i. 7 
(Bergk, p. 537, 1914), they know quite well that they are asking help where 
there is none. Such comfort as they can get from Anth. Pal. 7, 716, 1, they 
are welcome to. 

Pindar, then, wrote ‘Ia\vcov. But if that is so, there is only one place 
in the line where he can have put the word; and that is before 7’. dmdrepGe 

’éyov. And that this is where he did place it seems to me to be indicated 
by the scholia. Schol. 135, Drachm. has the order Kdpspov, Aivdov, ’Indvaov 
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(Schol. 132, c, has AtvSov cat “IndAvoov cal Kdpipor, i.e. the order of Homer, 
Il. ii. 655). The starting-point for the emendation of this line must be, 
therefore— 

mpeaButatov ~ ~ Aivdoy ~ ~ *Iddvoopr 7’. 


The first of the two missing pyrrhics may be filled with the réxe of 
BC (réxev A.D.), or the second may be filled with érex’. For the rest I can 
only guess rather idly. 


mpecBvtatov Téxe, Aivdov aud > ’Iddvoov 7’ 


had occurred to me. This will involve the assumption that all three were 
born at one birth (hence, perhaps, zpeoSvratov, noted of Camirus). 


Ol. viii. 3 sqq.: 
mapatretpavrat Aros apylxepavvou, 

y > / > 4 / 
el tw’ Exet AOyov avOpatrav Trépt 
paopévov peydrav 
apetav Oup@ raBeiv, 

a \ , BJ 4 
Tov Sé woxOwv aprrvody. 

7 \ \ 4 > 4 b) A a 
dvetat dé mpos Yapw evocBeias avdpev Tas. 


The scholl. recognize a variant \vTai in 8; and some edd. accept dveras 
MtTat as ‘schema Pindaricum.’ Most edd., however, prefer, retaining the 
Mitais of the MSS., to take adveras impersonally: ‘accomplishment is given.’ 
But surely the subject of dvetas is dpera cal woyOwv aurvod (understood from 
6-7). Yet I cannot find that any editor has made this suggestion. 


OL. viii. 20: 
é&éverre Kpatéwy Tada SoduynpeT Lov 
Aiywav tatpav. 


maXq@ gives us an iambus where we need a spondee, or, more correctly, 
it yields a trochee in the third foot in place of a spondee. We could more 
easily tolerate a dactyl; and the statement of the scholia that Alcimedon was 
victor in the pancration suggests Taddpa. 


Ol. viii. 41: 
évvetre 8’ aytiov oppaivev tépas evOvs ’ATOAXOV. 


Anyone who considers the many bad conjectures — eicopav, avyator, 
aupaivev—which have been made for opyatvwv (which is certainly corrupt) 
may perhaps be willing to consider the suggestion épunvéwy =épunvedov. For 
the double form compare duvéw + diveva, etc. 
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Ol. ix. 76 sq. : 


€& ob Oétwos yovos ovrAL@ viv ev "Aper 
TaApayopelTo un TOTE 

odetépas atepbe tatvotcbar 
SapacipBpotov aiypas. 

elny evpnoteTns avayela bas 
mpoagopos év Moody Sidpo. 


The metre of 76 may perhaps be remedied by transposition : 
€& ob @érios Foudio yovos viv év “Aper. 


None of the conjectures hitherto offered have any palaeographical plausibility, 
save Mingarelli’s yodvos, which is very improbable on other grounds. 
The text of 80 sq. has long been suspect. I would suggest— 


elnv evpnatemrns avayeta Oat 
mpocpopa avy Moica didpav 
(avaryeto Oat = enarrare, as always in Pindar). 


[wpoadop’ ba’ év Moica 8:66 would be a smaller change; but it would 
be rash to postulate the form 6:46 in any Pindaric dialect. | 


Ol. x. 86 sqq.: 
arn’ wte Trais €€ adoyou TaTpt 
moOewwos tkovTe vEedTaTos 
TO Tadw Hon, para Sé Fou 
Oeppaiver prrorate voov. 


ddoxou is interpreted by all edd. as ‘wedded wife.’ Does it not mean 
here ‘a (hitherto) childless wife’? ddoyos is used in precisely this sense in 
Plato, Theaet. 149, b. 

Editors of Catullus (but not, I fancy, editors of Pindar) have noticed 
that these lines and those that immediately follow are imitated by Catullus, 
LXVIII. 119-124. It appears to me that the same poem of Catullus, 107-110, 
betrays a memory of 37-38 of this ode (oyerds = barathrum). 


Ol. x. 92 sqq. : 
KEVER TVEVOALS 


érrope moxOw Bpaxv Te TEpTrvov. 


érope can hardly be right. A simple change would be évope (EILOPE = 
ENOPE). 
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Ol. x. 104 Sqq.: 


apa... & TOTE 
avaidéa Tavupnder 
Odvatov &ranrxe atv Kurrpoyevel. 


Perhaps ddexe for dXadxe. Christ accepts Mommsen’s pépoyv ddadxe, and 
supposes Oavarov to be due to a scribe who recalled Theognis 207, @avatos 
avatons. But who was more likely to recall Theognis—Pindar or his copyist ? 

Ol. xiii. 98 sqq. : 

aradns Té woe 
&opxos éréccetau .. . 


pS in b a 
. . . Boa Kdpuxos éodod. 


The scholiast glosses Eopxos by é£aiperos. Clearly he had in his text 
éEoxos (quite falsely). 


Ol. xiii, 112 sqq.: . 
Kal Tacav KaTa 

*EXAdS’ eipyoets épevvdv paccor’ 7) ws idéuev. 
> XV 4 > fr la 

anda Kovpotow exvevoal Toaty, 


aya in 114 is unmetrical, and most edd. accept Pauw’s dva. But the 
sudden apostrophe is unconvincing (and obscure), and éxvedoas (imperat.) is 
strange. I fancy that the true reading may be— 


pdocov’ % ws idéuev 
e tA 5 9 A , 
dpa Kovpotot tT ix vevoaL Toc. 


(aua has already been suggested by Fennell. dua and addd are confused 
again at Ol. 1, 107, unless the true reading there be dvdpa. The scholiast’s 
note there (165 c, Drachm.), émiotypova 7’ civar eal Avdpetov eivat Kal ota 
divacGas suggests that he may have found avépa in his text.) 

H. W. GARROD. 
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SOPHOCLEA 


IX, 
Oed. Tyr. 740. 


pyre pw’ épotas tov Sé Adiov dvcww 
tiv’ exe pate, Tivos axuny HBns evar. 

This use of 478ns has caused qualms both to others and to myself, but it 
means simply ‘life.’ Soph. frag. 713, pus Sé Tot | od reém0d’ HBns eis TO 
cappov txero | adn’ év véows avOe? te Kal mddw dOiver, where Td cadpov HBns 
must mean an advanced period of life. Thuc. v. 32, awéxrewayv rovs »Bavtas, 
matdas 5é Kal yuvaixas nvdparroéicayv, 116, dréxtewvay Mydiwv dcous #BavTas 
éraBor, matdas Sé cal yuvaixas nvdpardédicayv ; in these two passages the context 
shews that 78a@vTas includes grown men of all ages. Hence we may say with 
reason that dxpunv 78ys means merely ‘ point of life.’ It does not, I think, 
mean to suggest that Oedipus hopes to hear that Laius was younger than the 
man he had killed ; Oedipus is very careful to avoid leading questions through- 
out his investigations; it is his extreme scientific honesty that causes him to 
begin this very couplet by refusing to give Iocasta any hint of what he fears. 
Indeed he often seems to me to be an unconscious satire upon that scientific 
spirit which has led us to seek for the root from whence we sprung only to find 
an ancestor ‘with pointed ears, probably arboreal’; luckily we are none the 
worse. All he means therefore in this question is ‘ how old was he?’ Both 
Campbell and Jebb mistranslate it. 

Aristotle, de Gen. An. iv. 6 (10), distinguishes 7@7, axun, yjpas as three 
consecutive periods, but Sophocles uses axu7 here for any point of time. If 
you try to make it mean ‘critical point’ or anything of that kind, you ruin the 
meaning. I do not know any other place where it is used with quite such a 
neutral tint. 

As #8n has come to be used of life as a whole, so also jas came to be used 
of the whole day. Theocritus xvi. 5, omécot yAavedy valovow tr’ ao, what 
they call in Shropshire ‘ beneath the blue of day.’ Musaeus, Hero and Leander, 
110, cathev és Stow ’Has, 287, naterOéuev és Svow ’Ho. Quintus passim. 
The two cases are very similar. 

HBns axpaias in Aesch. Sept. 11 clearly means the flower of life, but it is 
not so clear how to get at this meaning. If #8ns there is ‘life as a whole,’ the 
qualification by adxpatas will give the sense required, but this is very unlikely 
considering the context; rather d«paias is a mere strengthening epithet of 


4Rns = youth. 
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Oed. Tyr. 1076. 
¢ a id € , ¥ \ 9 3 \ 
omrota xpnter pyyvuTw * Tovpov O’ éya, 
’ “4 > / ee a / 
Kel oplKpov éoTt, oTrépp’ ideiv BovAjoopas. 
attn 8 icws ppovel yap ws yuri) péya 
tyy dSvayéeveray THY eunv aioxvveTat. 
5) \ 9 at 9 a a a / va 
eyo 0’ éuavtov traida THs Tuxns véuov 
fol i 4 > b / 
THS ev SLd0vens OvK aTiacOncopmat. 
THs yap TépuKa pntpos* of S€ cuyryevels 
Bhves pe puxpov Kab péeyav Si@picav. 
t rodade & exis ov« av eEérXOouw ert 
+ cor’ dAXos, wate py ’Kuabety ToUpoV yévos. 


The appalling force of this speech, ‘terrific grandeur, gloom in glory 
drest,’ coming where it does between two abysses and spoken by whom it is 
spoken, is due in the main to the irony of the whole situation. The son 
unknowing insults his mother, the victim triumphs before the altar. But all 
over the words flicker the lightnings of another irony, that of language. 
as yurn might mean ‘as a wife,’ tHv duoyéveray may as well mean ‘ the curse 
of my birth’ as ‘my lowly birth,’ THs yap wépuxa pntpos may be taken to 
refer to Iocasta as well as to Fortune, in fact better for pntpds is quite super- 
fluous unless we do so take it, cuyyevets is chosen for a similar reason. All 
these things are so cbvious that the editors do not trouble themselves to point 
them out, and I only insist upon them here in order to lead up to the discussion 
of the last two lines, which are ungrammatical, unmetrical and meaningless. 

In 1084 roudosde & écdds is ungrammatical because é«dds requires a genitive, 
and what rovwode means I do not know. Consider how the line is led up to 
by tis yap wéhvca pntpos, with its frightful double meaning, and ask yourself 
what then you expect here. In 1085 wore at the beginning of a line, following 
another line which does not end with a long syllable, is at least dubious in the 
highest degree; Elmsley, who knew something about metre, condemned it 
strongly ; Sophocles never could have suffered such a piece of scansion to 
stand, when he could just as well have written d\dos mo?’ ote. And what 
does a@\Aos mean? One looks in vain for any rational answer. Of course 
Oedipus will not turn out to be somebody else; how could he? dad dos cannot 
mean ‘of another character,’ nor would it mean anything worth speaking of 
if it could. 


Read therefore: 
Toracbe 0’ éexdds ov ay eEéNOoww’ Ere 
TATELVOS WATE fn ’KwaDEtY TOUMOD YévoOS. 
‘Born of such a mother as Iocasta, I should never any more prove humble,’ 
no, indeed, for he will be son of a queen. Humble he has been ere now, at 


least he has just said so himself, but not again will he be so, and thus ére gains 
a sense which it had not before. 


‘ 
’ 
: 
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Tamewos is nearer to tot’aAXos than it looks at first sight. IN and AA 
are easily confused; ada and dewa are variants at Ant. 139; es and a are the 
same thing. Or the corruption might begin with war for tam, as e.g. doTe 
was written Téde in L at O.C. 1105. But I neither profess to explain precisely 
how the corruption came about, nor feel of course any such confidence in 
Tamewos as I do in tovdade. 

Nauck saw some of the difficulties and did not attempt to disguise them, 
but his rovdode 5%) pods is clearly inferior on every ground (see the crit. app. for 
the variants), and his areuos seems to me further than tdzrevvos from the MSS., 
and is a little objectionable because of atipacOncopar just before. 


Oed. Tyr. 1349. 


dr0L0’ Gotis Hv Os aypias Téas 
vopaoos émurodias EXaBE pv’ ard Te hovou 


éppuTo Kavéowoe. 


So L. @dvoev for é\aBé w’ L corr., A, é\vcéu’ T Pal. The second line 
ought to be two dochmiacs. For voyddos Jebb’s povad’ holds the field at 
present, but I have always felt that wovdd’ is altogether out of keeping with 
the rest of the passage, I do not quite know why; definite objections to it are 
that Sophocles does not elsewhere use povas, that it is not likely that it should 
be used as a masculine when povov would have scanned just as well, and that 
if the poet, had meant ‘in my loneliness’ something more than povdda pe 
seems to be wanted, e.g. wovdda xeiuwevoyv. Still more do I dislike Campbell’s 
él moas for ézutodias. 

But the second half of the line is no more a dochmiac than the first, as 
it stands at present. The editors seem to think that it is; I suppose they 
scan dovov as a pyrrhic. If there were synaphea between this and the next 
line, well and good, but a glance at the strophe shows that synaphea there 
is not.t Metre indeed can be easily remedied by Adcev or Ado’, but this will 
not account for the reading of L, which appears also to have been the reading 
of the scholiast. Contemplating the variants I saw that the simplest way 
of explaining them was the assumption of an original é\acev; being unable 
to make any sense out of this I next asked of what é\acev might be a cor- 
ruption, and the answer leapt to the eyes; few confusions are commoner than 
those between e and o, A and yx, and cydcev makes beautiful sense; it also 
corresponds syllabically with the strophe. Scheer restores oydoovow for 
Avoovew at Lycophro Alex. 1436, arguing that Avw is the regular gloss upon 
oxatw and that Lycophro was such a brute that he would never say Avw when 
he might say the other; as oxdf@ is Lycophro’s usual word in this sense, he 
is very probably right. 

1 Even if there were, the scansion would be system ends with gévov. If rd@ea rightly ends 
impossible. The long syllable which ends a _ the corresponding line, it must be scanned as an 


dochmiac cannot be resolved at the end of a _ iambus, as indeed Campbell does scan it, or 
system (Seidler, de vers. doch., p. 6), and the written rd67. 
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Let us turn back to voyddos. Most are agreed in ejecting os; it may 
have got in by pure accident from the line before, but I am rather inclined to 
believe that voudédos represents a reading a&upados, i.e. either dupa 6’ ds or 
éupae’ ds, ‘and who loosed the knot.’ This reading is not a whit more absurd 
or impossible, despite the position of ézz7rodias, than for instance those to be 
found in the scholia to O.C. 1454. Nothing is commoner than the confusion 
of 7’, 6’, 0’; dupa would easily become dupa, and voyddos is the sort of attempt 
at correction which one may see often enough. Again ejecting ds we are left 
with dupar’ érurodias oxdcev amo Te povov. 

un’ dupata is corrupted to w70’ épyata in some MSS., pa) Oadpara in 
others, at 211 of the pseudophocylidea. ‘The corruption of the very simple word 
petlov to vouifew in Aristotle de Partibus 690b 2 is not unlike the corruption 
to vopados here. Possibly dup’ is more likely than dupa’, but it is further 
from the text. 


Phil. 139. 
map’ 6T@ TO Ociov 
Alos oxhrTpov avaccertat. 
avdooetat cannot be explained by any of the usual senses of the verb. 
Sophocles had in mind, I think, the explanation of it which is given by 
Homer himself, Z 402: 


Tov p “Extap karéeoxe YKapavdpiov, avtap oi addou 
"Actudvaxt’ * olos yap épveto “Iuov “Extop. 


The same explanation is repeated in X 507. Thus dvdocw=fvopat, and 
axnmtpov goes along with Oéurores several times; in A 238, the famous oath 
by the oxjrrpov, is written: of te Oéutoras | mpds Acos eipvatar. No mortal 
can disentangle pvouar and épvw in Homer, and oxfrtpov goes naturally with 
the verb in one’s mind—at least it did so to such an extent in mine that I 
should have said pretty confidently that Homer actually did use them 
together. At any rate I believe Sophocles here uses dvdocetas to mean 
‘is preserved, or ‘is kept.’ 

Plato again, Cratylus 393 A, says: 0 yap ava xal o &etTwp oxedov TL TaUTOV 
onuaiver ... 00 yap av tis dvak F, kat extwp Symov éotl TovTov. Sfrov yap 
OTe Kpatel Te avTod Kal KéxTnTat Kal éyer avTo. The last words show that he 
starts from dvaccew=xpareiv, but he ends with éyo. 

Construe therefore ‘in whose keeping is guarded the sacred sceptre of 
Zeus.’ 


Phil. 146. 
omoTav O€ LOAN 
dewvos oditns TOVS’ ex pEeXdOpov. 
Readers of the very interesting paper by Mr. Woodhouse in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies for 1912 will perceive that Linwood’s ov« for é« is worse 
than unnecessary. The Chorus knows that Philoctetes will appear to them 
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through the mouth of the cave. Odysseus would never have come out on the 
beach in front of it without first spying round to see that the coast was clear, 
and so he and everybody else knows that the ‘terrible wayfarer’ will come by 
the other entrance and will appear to them Tavd’ é« peddOpov. 

Phil. 300. 

hép’ © Téxvov viv Kal TO THS vncTov waOns. 

Cf. Achill. Tatius viii. 17, ¢ép’ axovonre. Andocides i. 47 has another 
variation on the usual construction, Pépe 87 Kal Ta dvopmata bpiv avayvocopat, 
where the proposal to read dvayv@ is still more licentious than that to 
read pdée here. 

Phil. 676. 

Aoyo wey eEnxovo’ drrwta 8 ov para 
TOM TEAATAV NEKTPOV 

mote Avos ’lEiova nat’ dumruca 67 
Spopada Séopiov ws 

éraf’ o mayxpatys Kpovou trais 

So L. éBarev Vat. 

That ’I€ova is a gloss (Erfurdt), and that tay should be added before 
Atos (Porson), seems pretty clear. But Porson did not know what we all know 
now, that if a line end with a dactyl (and Avos in modern texts does end the 
line) that dactyl must be pure. I suppose that no one will deny that trav Acos 
is here a dactyl; but let it be a cretic, still kata is wrong. Padre Kata 
d@puata means ‘to throw about the house,’ BddrArewy kata xpnuvoy means ‘ to 
throw down a precipice’: what is BdAXew Kat’ dumvea supposed to mean ? 
If we seek escape by taking Sécpuov cat’ durvca together, we may speak more 
plausibly ; Set kar’ dyurvea might conceivably mean ‘to bind all about a 
wheel’ in spread-eagle fashion, but who will tolerate it? Not Sophocles, 
I am sure. The sort of thing a Greek says is év dd\UtT@ CevEarca KiKro 
(Pyth. iv. 215); cf. Pyth. ii. 40, retpdxvapov decpov and év adpv«rtotor yurorrébacs 
meowv, spoken of Ixion himself. For «ar’ then read és. (av’ has been proposed, 
but makes no better sense than xar’). 

If the antistrophe is intact, which is highly doubtful since otovoy avtitutrov 
BapvBpeta aiparnpor is intolerable, the best way to heal the strophe is to read: 

és durruca 67 dpdpasa 
Bare Sécpiov ws TayKpatis Kpovou traits. 
Phil. 825. 
aipoppayns prey. 

Cf. Hippocrates, vol. iii. p. 84, where, speaking of injuries to the heel, 
ws Td ye €x TOV ToLOvUTOV TpOTOV odhaxediCovTa, says he, KwvdSvvovs peyddovs TH 
THwaTL Tapéxer Tpos TH AAAH Avy. Kal yap TupeTol brepokées, Evvexées, TPOMe- 
Sees, Avyyddecs, yvOpuns amTopevor Kal GruyHpepor KTElvoYTés TE. yévowTo 8 av 
kal dreBav aipoppdwv medtwaves. So Philoctetes has a feverish attack, ofeia 
doura, 808, his mind is affected, 815, and finally Prep mapéppwyev. But in 
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Hippocrates the zediwous of extravasated blood is not a good sign, but the 
contrary, whereas in Sophocles the gush of blood brings relief. That dre 
here means anything else than a bloodvessel is an idle and unsupported fancy. 


Phil. 1068. 

YOpEL TU* MN TpoTAEVGGE, yevVatos Tep WV. 

This is supposed to mean that Neoptolemus is not to look at Philoctetes, 
though he is noble and therefore might pity him. What a piece of logic! 
Odysseus ought to have said: ‘ Don’t look at him, because,’ etc. But 7ep 
cannot mean because. No, nor does yevvaios mean noble in the sense which it 
would have in the mouth of any really good man. If you want to know what ~ 
it means in the mouth of Odysseus, look at 51, where he tells his young friend 
that he must be yevvaios not only T@ ca@pats but also at—telling lies! His 
notion of the yevvaios is the man who will stick at nothing in order to advance 
the interests of his party; his whole mind is corrupted by that spirit, and 
ethical words are debased in consequence upon his lips, as Thucydides says 
(iii. 82): THY elwOviav akiwow Tov dvopaTav és Ta épya avTnAXakav TH SiKatocel. 

So here Odysseus means: ‘ Look not upon him, though you are a fine 
fellow, and therefore will do what I tell you and will betray him disgracefully.’ 
It is a perfectly beautiful touch of characterization. There is a pretty parallel 
in Mr. Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan, p. 44, where Mrs. Pargetter, after prevailing 
upon a young man to commit a similar disgraceful betrayal, applauds him 
with: ‘There. J knew yer wouldn’t act dishonourable. I knowed you better.’ 

Phil. 1143. 

Ketvos © els amro TOAN@Y 
TaxGels THVS’ ébnuootva 
Koway jvucev &s pidous apwyav. 

Are 7o\A@v and tovde the same people? Apparently they are thought 
to be so, and yet there are two serious objections to this view. tavde cannot 
be used for avroy in this way, and would be very otiose if it were. Nor does 
it make good sense; Odysseus was appointed to his task by Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, not by woAAol. And if we take t@vde wodd@y together, neither is 
that any sense. 

Read eis dro Todd dy TaxGels, THY S ebnuootva. Odysseus is not to blame 
in himself alone, he was simply picked out as one from among many, and by 
the command of others, i.e. others than the many. The zoAAd@v then are the 


whole army, Tay 6’ are the avaccdvToy of line 6. 
Ta@ve is itself an emendation of todd’, but it will hardly do to read tod 6’ 


and refer it to Agamemnon. Nor in view of the context does it seem possible 
to say that xezvos is Neoptolemus, rod dé Odysseus. 
Phil. 1360. 
ols yap 4 yvoun KaKav 
MATHP yevnTat, TaAXA TraLoEvEL KAKA. 


Dobree’s xaxovs for xaxa is generally accepted; Campbell’s attempt to 
defend the text fails ignominiously because he omits Tada in his translation. 
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Yet the text is defensible. yvoun means the intellect as contrasted with other 
mental or psychical powers. A man may behave as badly as the Atridae had 
behaved, and yet may repent and atone for his misdeeds, if his faults are due 
to thoughtlessness or passion, but once the intellect is thoroughly depraved 
and has begun to breed evil, then there is no hope. This degradation of the 
intellect is very visible in Odysseus, and Philoctetes ascribes it here to all the 
leaders of the army. Therefore he can have no hope of their reform. 
Neoptolemus, on the contrary, has sinned through youthful heedlessness, desire 
of glory, fear of disobeying his elders and superiors; his intellect is unmarred, 
and Philoctetes can forgive him. 

Ta\Xa Tadever Kaka then means that the intellect schools the rest of the 
yux7 to be evil. But though the text is thus defensible, and though that is 
certainly the right explanation of yyw, nevertheless I think Dobree’s change 
is right, because ofs expects a masculine plural to answer it and because caxovs 
is altogether better and more natural. 

‘For sometimes, Fanny, I own to you, it does appear more than manner ; 
it appears as if the mind itself was tainted’ (Mansfield Park, xxvii). ‘The evil 
lies yet deeper . . . in a perversion of mind which made it natural to her to 
treat the subject as she did’ (ibid. xlvii). 


Phil. 1443. 
ov yap nucéBeva cvvOvycKe: Bpotois. 


Kav Coot Kav Odvaoww, ovK aToddvTAL. 
Cf. Eurip. frag. 734: 


dpety b& kav Odvy Tis ovK amrohdUTAL, 
fm & ovKér’ dvTos T@paTos, 
and 736: 
TO yap éxew TEOV KpaTeEl 
Ths evoeBeias* 7 8 ev OfpOarmors Kapis 


/ \ / 
atrév@n’, Tay Ts ex Sdpwv avynp Gary. 


Though the meaning of this latter passage is not to the point, yet the 
similarity of the language may count for something. That Gataker’s ov for 7 
in 1443 is right seems clear, whatever we may think of 1444. For myself 
I am inclined to think that, though it is awkwardly tacked on to the preceding 
line, it may yet be as Sophocles wrote it, for the whole of this last speech of 
Philoctetes betrays a certain languor and carelessness, and that he had the 
Euripidean passages running unconsciously in his mind. It is possible how- 
ever that it has been added by some one else who was reminded by 1443 of 
what Euripides had said. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTES ON RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


SOPHOCLES, Ichneutae, Oxyrhynchus Papyri ix. 1. 95, col. iv. 1. 15. 

py. pl.» ..-]7et. Professor Hunt thinks that this may be the remains of 
a verb ending in -r# or -y@; read perhaps ’xpuvnrdrer. The uncompounded 
verb occurs in col. iv. 1. 8. It is well known that Sophocles is fond of forming 
new verbs compounded with é«. Professor Hunt tells me that this suggestion 
satisfies the conditions in the Papyrus. Compare xuynyéca, ll. 15, 44, and 


éxxuvnyéeoat, |. 75. 
Ibid. col. viii. 1. 26, in margin. 


hOéypn” advolelis, placed in the text 1. 208 by Hunt in Frag. Tragica 
Papyracea, and by Diehl, Supplementum Sophocleum; but the meaning of the 
verb is strained. Perhaps it is a way of writing add@yjoes: for the corruption 
see Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, p. 96. ariceus is less 
likely, and a difficulty would arise about the scansion. 


SOPHOCLES, Eurypylus, Oxyrh. Pap. ix. p. 115 


Probably the Fragment which at present appears as Frag. 87 should 
be placed among the fragments of the Ichneutae. Grenfell and Hunt observe 
that it is likely that some stray fragments may have been wrongly assigned ; 
and the reference here to Hermes points to a connection with the Ichneutae. 
But since there is no place in the large fragments of the first part of the play 
in which it will fit, it may appropriately be placed near the end, where Hermes 
probably spoke. 


SAPPHO, in Oxyrh. Pap. x. p. 23; Frag. i. col. i. I. 18. 
a yap wodv TEepoxoTeEet[.ja 
[car ]Xos [avO] pwrav ’Edéva.[7d]v avdpa 
[xpivvev ap |vorov 


One would like to do something to improve the text of this beautiful Ode, 
the general sense of which is clear. Mr. Agar, in Classical Review, xxviii. p. 189, 
seems to be on the right track in desiring the meaning ‘ Helen who far sur- 
passed all human beauty.’ He gets this by suggesting meppoyevoa, but that 
introduces a new verb, formed from éppoyos (=w7répoxos) ; and meppéxorca 
would be Sappho’s form: (Diehl, Supplementum Lyricum, p. 13 = Berlin. 
Klass. Texte, v., part 2, p. 16: mepeyoro stands in that Papyrus, whether for 


es 
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meppéxotca as Diehl, or for meppéyovor as Mr. Edmonds, New Fragments of 
Corinna, Alcaeus, and Sappho, p. 13). 

But our Papyrus does not admit of mweppéyoroa, for ILEPCK stands as 
plain as it can possibly be. The letters which follow are uncertain, but we 
might read them as IIEPCKE®, which Professor Hunt tells me is possible, 
quite as possible as ITEPCKOI, since the broken letter may be the remains 
of ®. Then complete the word to wepoxéOo1ca, regarding it as a mistake for 
mepaxXeOoica = bTepaxéOovea, ‘surpassing.’ The mistake of « for x is made 
in the Papyrus of Bacchylides, v. 164, xpy for ypy, and Thackeray, Grammar 
of the Old Testament in Greek, p. 102, gives several words which were misspelt 
with « in A, B, &, pods, Avevias, kadxod, and others. Less objection 
than usual may perhaps be taken to a correction, since the writer of this 
Papyrus could make mistakes; thus, close by in this same Ode, 1. 29, he 
gives te for xe, and in 1. 30, audpvaAma for auapvypa. 


THE HYMN OF THE KOURETES. 


The text of this Hymn will be found in Miss Harrison’s Themis, pp. 7, 8, 
and in the Annual of the British School at Athens, vol. xv., p. 357, with restora- 
tions by Dr. Bosanquet and Professor Murray. Although we may accept these 
- in the main, a suggestion may be made in one line, 16: 


map Péas N\aBovtes Toda 
k[povovtes amréxpuav| 16 


The feature of the last line in each stanza is the impressive use of 
Molossi (which is, speaking generally, not a very common foot), audi Bapov 
evepkh (II), Ta|s Karas "Aods (21), & PirdorABos Eipyva (26). Here in 16 
amtéxpuyyav which is suggested, seems rather a light word; not so much 
because of améxp-, as because of the unprotected final syllable améxpudv. 


L 
Something like avrjyouv would give the effect ; then xpovoutes avtjyouv would 
give correspondence with the other concluding lines of the stanzas (for the 


syncope, cf. atdowow, 16, movrobépovs, 1. 34). The sense would be that which 
Lucretius gives in his account of the Curetes: ‘ uagitum occultasse feruntur’ 
(il. 635). 

In 1. 34 the tablet gives rovtodépos vaas (for movtopdpous), but this 
adjective is not found elsewhere. This part of the hymn is preserved only 
on that side of the stone which was cut by the illiterate workman, and which 
is full of impossible forms; and since hymns prefer to keep to stock phrases, 
I should suggest here vrovromopovs, the usual epithet of ships. 

I should support Mr. Cook, who in his Zeus, p. 15, writes in 1. 3, inde- 
pendently of Wilamowitz, rayxparés ydvos for ydvous. 

LeU. Powete. 


THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA. 
(Oracula Sibyllina XIV. 284-361.) 


Tue four Books numbered XI. to XIV. in the extant collection of Sibylline 
Oracles present, under the transparent disguise of prophecy, a summary of the 
world’s history, concluded, in the last fourteen lines of Book XIV., by a short 
prediction of an ideal future. The chronicle of events, as it now stands, runs 
continuously from the Flood and the Tower of Babel to some date not hitherto 
determined, but certainly not earlier than 266 A.D. 

The prominence of Egypt throughout the narrative makes it certain that 
the place of origin of this work was Alexandria, where most of the other 
Sibylline Oracles also were composed; and there are conclusive reasons for 
ascribing it to Jewish authorship. It is true that there are two passages 
(XII. 28-34 and 232) which mention the birth of Christ in the reign of 
Augustus; and these lines must have been inserted by a Christian. Since the 
Jewish original necessarily passed through Christian hands on its way down 
to us, some interpolation at this point was almost inevitable. But with this 
exception, no signs of a distinctively Christian point of view appear; and a 
Christian author could hardly have enumerated the emperors of the first two 
centuries and a half without once speaking of their attitude towards his 
Church, or mentioning the varying severity of persecution. We may conclude, 
then, that the work is not Christian; and if not Christian, it is certainly 
Jewish. Allusions to religion are few and slight; even in the concluding 
eschatological passage, the name of God does not occur, and the description 
of the ‘good time coming’ is so entirely mundane, that this paragraph might 
have been written by a modern socialist, with the exception of the last two 
lines, which predict an unending rule of the dyvov éOvos (1.e. the Jews) under 
the presidence of ‘their mighty forefathers.’ But Jewish conceptions occur in 
sufficient number to exclude the possibility of Pagan authorship. Moreover, 


1 See xi. 6-13, Flood and Tower of Babel; the ‘Kingdom of God’; 360-1, rule of the 
239-242, the Jews suffer from famine; 307-314, dyvov évos, In xii. 195-200 there is mention of 
the Roman conquest of Egypt is a punishment rain sent by ‘the God of heaven’ in answer to 
for the oppression of the Israelites ; xii. 103-112, the prayer of Marcus Aurelius: the writer 
the conquest of Palestine under Vespasian; apparently assumes that the pious emperor 
132, opdvios DaBawd; 152, sufferings of the Jews prayed to the true God (of the Jews). 
under Trajan ; 291-2, against idolatry ; xiv. 283, 
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the close verbal similarities between Books XI.-XIV. and earlier Jewish! 
Sibylline books prove them to be products of the same school. 

There is no reason to suppose that the whole of this long chronicle was 
written by one hand; it is more likely that it was repeatedly continued and 
brought up to date by successive additions. And since a Sibylline Oracle 
could hardly end without some sort of eschatological prediction, it is probable 
that something resembling the concluding passage of Book XIV. was composed 
by one of the earlier hands, and was shifted to the end of each subsequent 
addition. 

The origin of the prophetic chronicle may be explained in this way. A 
prophet, in order to make his hearers believe his predictions, must in some 
way convince them of the reality of the supernatural insight and foresight 
which he claims. One of the most effective ways of doing so is to tell some- 
thing which is known to the prophet’s hearers, but which the prophet himself 
could not have learnt by any natural means.? Accordingly, the authors of the 
Jewish Sibyllina made their prophetess, before she proceeded to predict events 
which were still future to the reader, give an account of other events, which 
were known to the reader as things of the past, but which were future to the 
Sibyl herself, in that remote age in which it was assumed that she had uttered 
her oracles.* If a woman who, according to one account (S70. I. 287 sqq.), was 
Noah’s daughter-in-law, and had just stepped out of the Ark when she spoke 
the words recorded in these documents, was able at that time to give a correct 
description of events which were destined to occur in the time of the Ptolemies, 
or to recite a list of the Roman emperors, how could anyone doubt the truth 
of the predictions which she had uttered at the same time concerning the fall 
of Rome, or the end of the world? For this reason, the earliest Jewish 
Sibyllist, writing in the second century B.c., and no doubt following a practice 
already established by his Pagan predecessors, included in the oracle which 
he ascribed to the ancient prophetess a summary of the world’s history down 
to his own time. His example was followed by a series of later Sibyllists, 
each of whom added to the chronicle a fresh section, describing events of 
more recent date; and so, by successive increments, it grew into that which 
lies before us in Books XI.-XIV. 

In form and style, the later portions of Sib. XI.-XIV. for the most part 
follow the example set by the earlier, and the points at which the work of one 
hand ends and that of another begins cannot be determined with certainty. 


1 Of the Sibylline Oracles, some are the work 
of Jews, some are Jewish documents rewritten 
or revised by Christians, and some were com- 
posed by Christians, 

2 That is the method adopted, for instance, 
by the Cassandra of Aeschylus, when she speaks 
of the past history of the House of Atreus, 
Similarly, in the story told by Herodotus (i. 47), 
the Pythia of Delphi convinced Croesus of the 
truth of her utterances, by telling his messengers 


what was going on in his kitchen. 

3 Cf. Theophilus, ad Autolycum (180-190 A.D) 
2.2: mdeloves. . . éyeviOnoay mapa ‘EBpatos (sc. 
mpopyra), adda Kal mapa “EXAnow ZiBvdAdka* Kal 
mdvres pita addpdots kal cdugwra elpjxacw, Td TE 
mpd abrav yeyevnuéva kat Ta Kar’ abrovs yeyovbra 
Kal Ta Kad’ Huds vuvi TeNevovmeva * 50 Kal mremelopeba 
Kal mepl Tay wedrOvTwv otTws EcerOat, Kaas Kal Td 
mpara dmnpricta. See Sib, IV, 18-22. 
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The formal endings and beginnings of the several books may or may not 
coincide with divisions between the compositions of different authors. But 
certain other indications may be noted. In prophetic histories of this type, 
an approach to the time of the writer may be expected to show itself by fuller 
detail, by greater historical accuracy, by a more strongly-marked personal 
interest, and perhaps by some general summing-up of the past. Applying 
these tests, we may find successive terminations, with more or less probability, 
at XI. 238 (reign of the eighth Ptolemy); at the end of XI. (annexation of 
Egypt by Augustus); at XII. 174 (reign of Hadrian, about 130 A.D.); at 
XII. 235 (shortly after the death of Commodus, about 193 A.D.) ; at the end of 
XII. (Alexander Severus, about 235 A.D.) ; and at the end of XIII. (the rule of 
Odaenathus of Palmyra in the eastern provinces, 261-266 A.D.). : 

Thus far, we have continuous and intelligible history. But the following 
Book XIV. has hitherto defied all attempts at explanation. Lines 1-283 are 
ostensibly a continuation of the chronicle contained in the preceding books; 
they give what appears to be a series of some thirty Roman emperors, each of 
whom, with a few exceptions, is indicated, as in Books XII. and XIIL., by the 
initial letter of his name, given in the form of a number (e.g., Kotpavos 
éBdounxovr’ apiOuev signifies a ruler whose name begins with the letter O). 
But no series of rulers can be discovered to whom the Sibyllist’s descriptions 
correspond; and the difficulty of finding any historical application of the 
writer’s statements has forced some commentators to conclude that the book 
is a mere phantasmagoria devoid of rational meaning. ‘Inconsulti abeunt, 
sedemque odere Sibyllae.” Thus Alexandre held that the initials given and 
the incidents described are arbitrary inventions of the writer, who, having 
brought the chronicle down to his own time, thought fit to continue it into 
the future for some centuries to come; and Geffcken,! the most recent editor, 
expresses a Similar opinion. But this theory was rightly rejected by Ewald* 
as incredible. A writer who was giving free rein to his imagination would 
surely have produced something very different from this dry catalogue of 
accessions, wars, and violent or natural deaths. 

How then can the contents of Book XIV. be accounted for? The only 
possible explanation is, that each of the several paragraphs was originally 
composed as an account of some known ruler, but that they were not originally 
connected together in one series, and that their present arrangement is merely 


1 Die Ovacula Sibyllina, 1902, and Komposition 
und Entstehungszeit der Ovac. Sibyll., 1902, Geffcken 
says ‘Der Verfasser von Buch XIV. ist 
durchaus Phantast’: here and there emerges, 
at most, ‘ein vortibergehender vernunftiger 
Moment in der allgemeinen Raserei.’ ‘In 
Buch XIV. tobt ein Ignorant, der gar nichts 
kennt als Namen der Volker, Lander, und 
Stadte, und diese beliebig durcheinander wirft, 
bald mit diesem, bald mit jenem Motiv der 
Tradition gedankenlos spielend.’ The writer is 


a ‘ Faselprophet,’ and his work a ‘ Phantasmen- 
tanz’ (Kompos. und Entstehungszeit, pp. 66 sq.). 
He places the date of Book XIV. ‘in the fourth 
century at the earliest,’ 

2 Ewald, Abhandlungen dey K. Gesellsch. dev 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Bd. VIII. 1858-9 ; Hist.- 
Phil. Klasse, pp. 43-152. A more recent attempt 
to explain the book as a description of historical 
persons aud events has been made by A. Wirth 
(Das vierzehnte Buch dev Sibyllinen, Wiener Studien, 
XIV. 1892, pp. 35 sqq.). 
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accidental. In several of the other Sibylline books we find a continuous piece 
of considerable length followed by a collection of short unconnected prophecies. 
For instance, in Book III., the nucleus of which is the earliest specimen of 
Jewish Sibylline work, the history of the world, contained in ll. 98 to 294, is 
followed by a cento of unconnected passages extending through more than 
200 lines. And the Jewish Oracle VIII. 1-138 is followed by a similar collection 
of scraps in ll. 139 to 216. It would seem in those instances that some 
collector of prophecies had filled his note-book with detached oracles from 
various sources, and wrote them down, as they came, at the end of the con- 
tinuous piece. Similarly, we may suppose that someone who had in his 
possession the chronicle contained in Books XI. to XIII. had also collected 
from elsewhere a number of oracles of like form, describing the reigns of 
single emperors or small groups of emperors, and, having perhaps a very 
imperfect knowledge of the actual history of the Roman empire, wrote them 
down at random one after another, and thus produced the false appearance 
of a continuous narrative. If this is the case, each particular paragraph may 
apply to any emperor of any date. Some passages may be doublets of 
passages in the two preceding books, applying to emperors of earlier date 
than 266 A.D.: one or two may perhaps fit into certain lacunae in those books ; 
and others may apply to emperors of the fourth or later centuries. Here and 
there we may succeed in identifying the man; but in many cases the data are 
so few and vague, that an attempt to determine the original application would 
be useless. 

The series ends at ll. 280-283, with a prophecy that the race of ‘ Latin 
kings’ shall come to an end, and that in their place shall reign, unshaken to 
all generations, another race, whose rule is identified with the Kingdom of 
God. This seems to signify the rule of the Jews over the Gentiles, foretold 
by the Hebrew prophets; though it might also be taken as applying to an 
anticipated conquest of Rome by some external power, such as that of the 
Persians. 

Then follows, from 1. 284 to the end, a distinct section, the subject of 
which is not the Roman empire as a whole, but the special destiny of Egypt. 
This section is introduced by a description of Egypt, in which no previous 
knowledge of the country is assumed: éore dé tus yain «.7.X.: and as Egypt 
has repeatedly been mentioned as a well-known land in the preceding chronicle, 
it is clear that at this point begins a distinct piece, presumably by a different 
hand. A series of incidents are narrated, ending at 1. 347 with what appears 
to be a description of a fight in Alexandria; and then follows the concluding 
description of the ideal society of the coming age. 

What are the events here spoken of? The question has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered; and this is the problem which I now propose to 
discuss. If we can solve it, we shall have fixed the date of this last section ; 
and that will give an approximate date for the final redaction of Books XI. 
to XIV. as a whole. 
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This Oracle concerning Egypt, with the rest of Book XIV., has come 
down to us in four late MSS. only.t All four of them present, with trifling 
variations, one and the same text; and that text is shockingly corrupt. As 
it stands in the MSS., much of the Greek is devoid of meaning; and until we 
have some clue to the sense of the passage as a whole, attempts to emend this 
or that particular phrase are mere shots in the dark. We must have some 
notion of what the writer meant to say, before we can hope to restore the 
precise words in which he said it. 

The most definite clue to the application of the prophecy is to be found 
in the two race-names, ’Iovéaiovs and ’Apd&@wv, which occur in the last para- 
graph of the narrative (ll. 340 and 347). Alexandre, who placed the date of 
the writer in the third century, held that "Iovdaiovs means Jews, and that 
"ApdBwv also means Jews. Ewald, arguing for a seventh-century date, main- 
tained that ’Apd8wv means Arabs, and that “Iovdaiovs also means Arabs. 
I venture to suggest, as a working hypothesis, a third view—namely, that 
’Iovdaious means Jews, and ’Apd@Bwyv means Arabs. And the mention of Arabs 
in connexion with fighting in Alexandria points to the capture of that city by 
the Arabs in 646 a.p. I propose then to start with the assumption that the 
passage describes the Arab conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, and to 
try whether that hypothesis will work. 

The history of the Arab conquest is very imperfectly known; but 
Dr. A. J. Butler? has collected and weighed the conflicting evidence with 
great care and thoroughness, and has thereby made it possible to attack the 
problem before us with more hope of success. 

The chief events of the period may be tabulated as follows: 


A.D, 
The Emperor Maurice overthrown by Phocas - - - 602 
Chosroes II. of Persia begins war against the Roman Empire - 603 
Revolt of Jews in Antioch, suppressed by Bonosus - = & 609 
Revolt of Heraclius, and occupation of Egypt by Nicetas - - 609-10 
Coronation of Heraclius - - - - - Oct. 610 
Persians invade Syria - - - - - - 614 
Persians take Jerusalem - - : - - May, 615 
Persians invade Egypt - - - - - Autumn, 616 
Persians take Alexandria - - - - - End of 617 
Persians occupy Chalcedon - - 5 = t 617 
Heraclius proposes to migrate to Carthage - - A Z 618 
Heraclius takes the offensive against the Persians - : - 622 
Suburbs of Constantinople plundered by Avars - - - 6237 
1 M=Codex Ambrosianus E 64 sup.: fifteenth found obscurity; to enter upon it was to enter 
century. a gloomy labyrinth of contradictions. ... I 
Q=Codex Vaticanus 1120: fourteenth have been forced to disagree with nearly all the 
century. received conclusions upon the subject of the 
V=Codex WVaticanus 743: fourteenth conquest.’ 
century. 3 So Chron, Pasch.: cf. Gerland, Die persischen 
H =Codex Monacensis Gr. 312: A.D. 1541. Feldziige des K, Herakleios, in Byzantinische Zeitschr. 
Q=MQOVH. III. 1894, pp. 330 sqq. Theophanes puts this 


2 The Avab Conquest of Egypt, 1902. ‘The attack of the Avars in 619 A.D. ; but Chron. Pasch. 
subject,’ he says, ‘has been wrapped in pro- is the better authority. 


ae 
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A.D. 
Persians evacuate Egypt - - - . - ~ 627 
Downfall and death of Chosroes . - - - Feb. 628 
Treaty of peace with Persia - - mee - - 628 
Heraclius returns to Bencten nape in triumph - - . 628 
Heraclius visits Jerusalem and restores the Holy Cross _ - - 629 
Massacre of Jews in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt - - - 629-30 
Cyrus appointed Patriarch and Governor of Egypt - - : 631 
Death of Mohammed - - - - - - - 632 
Arabs invade Syria - . . - 2 - - 634 
Arabs take Damascus - - - - = - 635 
Arabs take Jerusalem . - : “ : : 637 
Arab army under ‘Amr invades Egypt - - - Dec. 639 
Battle of Heliopolis - - - - July, 640 
Siege of fortress of Babylon (Egypt) eens: - - - Sept. 640 
Departure of Cyrus from Egypt - : - - End of 640 
Death of Heraclius. - - - . - *Feb. 11, 641 
Surrender of Babylon to dine - - - - April g, 641 
Death of Constantine III. (Heraclonas emperor) — - - May 25, 641 
‘Amr attacks Alexandria : . - - End of June, 641 
Arrival of Cyrus in Egypt - - - - - Sept. 14, 641 
Armistice concluded between Cyrus and ‘Amr - - Nov. 8, 641 
Constans II. proclaimed sole emperor - . End of Nov. 641 
Withdrawal of Roman forces from eye Alexandria 
occupied by the Arabs - - - - Sept. 17, 642 
Roman fleet under Manuel seizes Aleran aris - - End of 645 
‘Amr retakes and dismantles Alexandria - . - Summer, 646 


We may now proceed to examine the text as given in the MSS. 


284 €oT. O€ Tis yain Piln Tpodds avOpamo.ow 
Keypevn ev medio, wept 5 avTnv Netdos dpiler 
Tacav éroupilwv ArBinv 75 AtOomiay. 

(285 avtnv MQ: adtov VH.) 

‘ There is a land bounteous in gifts of food to men, a plain-land, bounded 
by the river Nile which waters (?) all Libya and Ethiopia.’ 

To an Alexandrian, Egypt is primarily the Delta, which may be correctly 
described as bounded by the branches of the Nile. But éroupifev is difficult ; 
the recognized meaning of the word, to blow favourably upon, is not appropriate. 
We might translate sending forth cool breezes to all Libya; it would also; be 
possible to derive the word from odpos a guardian, and translate keeping guard 
over. But it may be suspected that the Sibyllist wrote some other word—e.g. 


érrapdevov, or TrovTiCwD. 


287 Kat Svpor dmapEovow éprypepor addoev addos 
Tacav apaptinv ths Sextns col péyas eoTae 
Keovos avat Bacireds maidov Kal ddreor TéuTov 

‘\ x , \ , pe A 

290 Kat dewvov dpovéwy rept Sewordrois emt Tacw 


Iradins maons peyadddpovos otow apwydv 
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la 4 > > P, 2 2N ¥ ld 
Kaptepov: ynvika 8 “Acoupins emi owomra movTov 
EhOn Kat Poivixas Eéots oikors 6 dhamd€er 

le 4 , , \ , > , 
Onodpevov modeudyv Te KaKdV Kal pvoTW aivyp, 


295 Tav dVvo Koipariav yains eis Koipavos eoTat. 


(288 dpaptinv QVH: dpaptiav M.—ooi QVH : of M.) 

‘There shall be a great and wise king, terrible of mood, a foe(?) to Italy ; 
and when he shall have come to the Assyrian sea, and shall have ravaged 
Phoenicia, the two lordships of the earth shall be subject to one lord.’ 

So much may be dimly discerned ; the rest is mere gibberish. 

Now shortly before the Arab conquest Egypt was invaded and occupied 
by the forces of a great king, Chosroes the Persian, who had previously 
advanced his frontier to the sea by the conquest of Syria and Phoenicia. At 
the height of his power, he held in his possession all the Roman territory as 
far as the Bosphorus; while the Roman emperor Heraclius, hemmed in 
between a Persian garrison in Chalcedon and an army of Avars in Thrace, 
for a time found his dominion almost limited to the walls of his capital, and 
was driven in his despair to form a plan of migrating to Carthage. The 
Persian king is reported to have said, in reply to an embassy from Constanti- 
nople,! ‘The Roman empire belongs to me; Heraclius is a rebel and a slave.’ 
If Chosroes could speak thus, a loyal subject of Chosroes might well echo his 
words, and describe him as lord of the two empires—of Persia and of Rome. 

Moreover, an Alexandrian Jew would have strong reason for regarding 
the conquests of Chosroes with satisfaction. To the Jews of Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, the rule of the Christian meant persecution ; the victories of the 
Fire-worshipper brought toleration, and opportunities of vengeance on the 
persecutors. 

The victorious king, then, is Chosroes; and our Sibyllist, like Dr. Butler, 
prepares the way for his history of the Arab conquest of Egypt by speaking of 
the preceding occupation of the country by the Persians. And if so, it follows 
that ‘Italy’ here means Rome or Rim, that is, the empire of Heraclius. 
Seeing that a contemporary historian, Theophylactus Simocatta, speaks of the 
armies of the empire as Aartivo.,2 we need not be surprised at finding in a 
Sibylline poem a corresponding extension of the word ‘ItaXia. 

With this clue to the meaning in our hands, we may attempt a partial 
restoration of the ruined text. The first sentence must contain some reference 
to the land described in the preceding lines. ‘ Men of a day, from this side and 
from that,’ shall do something to that land—presumably, shall conquer or 
plunder it; and so, in place of the unmetrical dmdp£ovor, we may accept 
apt d€ovet (Alexandre). This verb requires as its object some term signifying 
Egypt; and that object is probably concealed in the corrupt maécav dpaprtinv. 

1 Butler, p. 119, and p. 116, n. 2. See the Persian king speaks of himself as ‘the king and 


letter of Chosroes to Heraclius (Bury, Hist.of master of the whole earth,’ 
Later Roman Embire, II. p. 220), in which the 2 Bury, TLo1gt: 
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The sense required might be obtained by reading yainv (weptyy: but this 
would give a line with five spondees. Possibly the Sibyllist wrote mapOévov 
iweptnv. The personification of a country or nation in the form of a young 
woman is frequent in the Sibylline writers, who adopted it from the Hebrew 
prophets. Cf. 


XI. 232: otras & Aiyurrros vipdyn ToT Kotpavéovaa. 

VIII. 324: yatp’ adyv} Ovyatep Lov, } TWOAAG TWaodca. 

IIT. 785 (addressed to Judaea or Jerusalem): evppavOnre, copy, cal ayadneo. 

III. 356: & yAdavy Caéypuce Aatwidos éxyove “Pémns! 

map0éve, ToNNAaKL Toot TOAULYNTTOLCL ya LoLoLY 
oivwlecioa, AaTpLS VUEpevoeae OVK EVL KOT LY. 

VIII. 75: ® BaoiMs peydravyxe, Aatiidos éxyove “Pons. 

If mwapOévov is the true reading, dpwa£ovo. will suggest the metaphor of 
‘lovers’ for ‘ conquerors,’ which is also familiar to the Sibyllists. 

But what is the subject of dpwafovow? The Xvpoe of the MSS. cannot 
be right; for in the first place, history does not justify the statement that the 
successive conquerors of Roman Egypt were all Syrians; and secondly, the 
definite national name is inconsistent with adAAdGev aAXos: the conquerors 
spoken of come from various quarters, not from Syria alone. The original 
subject, of which cat Svpou is a corruption, can hardly be recovered; but we 
may provisionally write «vpior. ‘Many a master, from this side and from 
that, shall make capture of the lovely virgin, but the power of each shall 
be short-lived.” That is a summary of the whole previous history of Egypt ; 
and the most recent of the many invasions which preceded that of Chosroes 
were probably within the writer’s memory. The revolt by which the tyrant 
Phocas was overthrown originated in Pentapolis, in 609 A.p. Heraclius sailed 
thence by sea to Thessalonica, where he organized his forces for an attack on 
Constantinople ; while his cousin Nicetas marched by land from Pentapolis to 
Egypt, defeated the forces of Phocas before Alexandria, entered the city, and 
took possession of the country. Bonosus, the officer of Phocas who had just 
been engaged in crushing a Jewish rising? at Antioch, now hurried from Syria 
to Egypt with a fresh army, attacked Alexandria, and for some time waged 
war vigorously against Nicetas, but was finally defeated and driven from the 
country. Nicetas continued to hold and govern Egypt for Heraclius until the 
arrival of the Persians before Alexandria some eight years later, and then took 
ship and fled? Thus Nicetas and Bonosus may be regarded as the two most 
recent of the many édypepos aNXOGev AAXos spoken of in |. 287. 

1 Geffcken here wrongly alters ‘Pwuys into VIII. 270, 291, 358; II. 312; I. 359 ®Y. Cf. the 


‘Pun. The phrase is imitated from such passages 
as Jeremiah xlvi. 11, AdBe pyrivyy rH Tapbévy 
Ovyarpt Aiy’arrov ; Isaiah xlvii. 1, kd@tcov émt viv, 
mapbévos Ouydrnp BaBvdGvos; Isaiah xxxvii. 22, 
éuuxthpicev oe mapOévos Ovydrnp Dewy (the virgin 
daughter of Zion). 

By an extension of the same usage, map@évos 
ayvy is employed by Christian Sibyllists to 
signify the People of God—i.e. the Church: 


vin of A poc. Joh. 

2 Bury, II. p. 200: ‘ Phocas conceived the 
ill-timed idea of constraining all the Jews to 
become Christians. The consequence of this 
policy was a great revolt of the Hebrews in 
Antioch, . .. Bonosus, a creature of Phocas, 
who was .. . sent to put down the rising, cast 
out all the Jews from the city (610 a.D.).’ 

3 Butler, pp. 8-43, based on John of Nikiou. 
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Then, in contrast to these conquerors of a day, comes the great king 
Chosroes. The connecting-link must be contained in tis Sextis (c)ov, for 


which should probably be read ris dé followed by some substantive, e.g. 
KTHT@p:+ ‘but the land shall have a mighty owner.’ 

289: Bacireds, following on xedvds ava, can be justified only if accom- 
panied by the name of a people in the genitive; ‘a wise ruler, king of 
the . The meaningless vraidv, then, must have taken the place of some 
race-name; and if the king is Chosroes, the blank must be filled either by 
Ilepcav or by some equivalent.? In favour of Iepoay, it may be noted that in 
XI. 152, where the|MSS. give mraiéas eis, Geffcken prints wepaces as a ‘ certain’ 


emendation. 

kal dwteot TéuTrav. As Téum@v requires an accusative, we may read kaka 
for cal (Gutschmid; cf. Hom. Il. 15. 109, Ore Kev bups KaKov Téumyot ExdoTe). 
But a good king does not send evil to men in general, but to bad men only ; 
it therefore seems necessary to accept Gutschmid’s further conjecture, papect 
for detect, ‘sending evil to the (Roman) robbers’; and this suits well with 
aprdéovor in |. 287.° 

290: Sevov dpovéwr, terrible of mood or purpose; cf. Td doa dpovéwv, Hom. 
Il, 16. 701. 

The men against whom the king is angered, viz. the Romans, should be 
But él maow "Itadins mdaons, ‘ against all 
Probably zacciv should be read for 


mentioned in the following words. 
the men of all Italy,’ cannot be right. 
waons: a copyist might write mavonv for waiow, and this would naturally be 
corrected into dons to agree with "Itanéns. 

Reading cal dewdv hpovéwy mepi Seworato emt waow "Itadins racoiy, it 
is possible to translate the words: ‘and fiercely indignant, on account of 
monstrous wrongs, against all the sons of Italy.’ But wepi detvotdrors in this 
sense is awkward and obscure; and 7radowy seems otiose. © 

Another possible course would be to read éwvBaouv for éri waow : ‘terrible 
in his anger, for that the sons of Italy have most terribly invaded the land.’ 
The Romans dewvotato: éré8ncav Aiyirrw: of all invaders, they were the 
worst. 

But neither of these two solutions is quite satisfactory ; and it may be 
suspected that wept Sesvordrous is corrupt. Something like «al dewov dpovéwy 
emt Sewvotatov mapaBaow would suit the context; the severities of Chosroes in 
Egypt and elsewhere are ascribed to his just indignation at the offences of his 


1 Other possible words are kriorwp, olxirr%p, 
and oikjrwp. pviorwp or puryynornp would give a 
good sense, but the change is greater. 

2 Ildp@wv, for instance, might stand for 
Persians as appropriately as 'Ira\in for Byzan- 
tines, 

3 Cf, Agathias ii. 30. When Justinian closed 
the schools of Athens (529 4.D.), the last pagan 
philosophers migrated to Persia, which they 


believed to be a sort of Ideal Republic, ruled by 
a Platonic philosopher-king, rotrois 5) rots bd 
T&y To\AG@v mepigdopuévots dvatemeituevor, ws etn 
map’ éxelvos dixardrarov pév TO Apxov, . . . owppov 
dé és Ta wddwora Kal Kéopiov 7d KaThKoor, kal otre 
papes xpnudtwv ore dprayes dvapvovra, K.T.r. 
‘Common talk’ to this effect may well have 
reached the ears of our Sibyllist also. 
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Roman enemies. But it remains doubtful what were the exact words of the 
original. 

291: peyardodpovos oicw apwyov Kaptepov. The unmeaning peyaddodpovos 
oiow probably stands for peyarodppovéovory: and since no construction can be 
found for the accusative dpwyov xaptepov, it must be corrected into dpwyds (or 
apnyov, subst.) xaptepos, in apposition to the xedvos dvaé of 1. 289. As the 
rhythm of the sentence is against making a separate clause of dpwyds xaptepos, 
it is better to make the preceding dative depend on dpwyés: ‘a strong helper 
against the arrogant Romans.’ For dpwyds with a dative in this sense, cf. 
Nicander, Theriaca 636, pitas épéw éxyicoow apwyots. 

292: ’Acoupins On might possibly mean ‘come from Assyria.’ But 
"Acovpin is repeatedly used in the Sibyllines as an equivalent for Syria; 
cf. XII. 135, "Accupios, otomep twapaxrvle. "OpdvTns: also XI. 80-92, where 
Solomon rules over the ‘ Assyrians.’ We may therefore translate, When he 
has come to the wine-dark sea of Syria. 

293: for adamdafe read addardf—n. The & before this verb, though not 
quite impossible, is awkwardly placed, and it is better to omit it. 

é€0is olxors must be taken in the sense of avrofs (Tots) olxous, houses and all. 
Cf. III. 53: mdvres 0’ dvOpwrrot peraOpots idiorow odobvTaL. 

294: Snoopevoy must have taken the place of some present or aorist 
participle in the nominative. Read dvaodpevos morepov, having plunged into 
war; cf. Hom. Jl. 14. 62, morcyov 8 ove dupe Kerevwm Svmevar: 6. 185, 
Kaptiorny 8) THY ye paxnv ddto Svpevar avdpov: 7. 298, Oetov dvcovTas 
ayoava. 

295: Tay dvo Kotpavi@y K.T.X.: a reminiscence of the proverbial line (Hom. 
Il. 2. 204) ovx ayaOov TodvKotpavin: eis Koipavos éotm. Cf. V. III (in a 
passage predicting a Persian conquest of Egypt), ti we tadr’ épebifers | Snrodvy 
Aiyttrr@, TodvKotpaviny areyevny ; 

In 590 A.D. Chosroes, deprived of his kingdom by the rebel Bahram, and 
driven to take refuge in Roman territory, had appealed to the Emperor 
Maurice to restore him. Theophylactus! (4. 11) gives the letter addressed by 
the Persian king to the Roman emperor on that occasion. In that letter 
Chosroes, urging Maurice to save the monarchy of Persia from extinction, 
argues that the maintenance of the two great empires side by side is necessary 
for the orderly government of the world: do ticly ofpOarmois Tov Kdcpov 
KaTardprecOa Tavta dvabev Kai €E apyns TO Ociov érpaypatevoato, TovT’ éott 
Th Svvatwratn Tov “Popaiwy Bacirela Kal Tos éuppovertaros cKYHTTpOLS THS 
Ilepo dy moditelas: TavTais yap Tals peyiotais apxais Ta aTrevOh Kal piroTrodAceuwa 
€0vn AtKpiCovTa, Kal 7) TOV avOpoTaV Siaywy) KaTaKoopelTar Kal KUBEepvaTat 
dia travtos. At the time of which the Sibyllist is speaking, some twenty-eight 


1 Theophylactus expressly states that he gives Professor Bury’s account of this incident, and 
the exact words of the original letter; but if that of the arguments used by Chosroes (Hist. Later 
is the case, the Persian king (or his secretary) Roman Empire, II. 111), differs considerably from 
must have learnt Greek composition in the same _ that of Theophylactus (iv. 11), the only authority 
school as the Byzantine historian. to which he refers. 
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years later, the position is reversed ; the suppliant has become the conqueror, 
and it is the Roman empire that is in danger of extinction. 

Reading ll. 287-295 with the corrections proposed, we obtain a satisfactory 
sense. ‘Lords and masters, from this side and from that, shall seize the 
lovely virgin for their prey, and each in turn shall quickly fall; but a mighty 
one shall possess the land, a wise ruler, king of the Persians, one that sends 
evil upon the robbers, and rages terribly against them that have most terribly 
transgressed, a strong helper against the arrogant sons of Italy. And when he 
shall have come to the wine-dark Syrian sea, and shall have harried the 
Phoenicians in their homes, plunging into deadly war and terror-striking 
battle, then the two lordships of the earth shall own one lord.’ 


296 vov dé téhos rohvpoyxOov ’AdeEavdpedow dciow 
e > e *% »¥ > , XN Ll 4 
ot & tepyy Alyumrov dayjpova thy aoddevTov 
BapBapov oikjoovow drav dOdvos éxrobev €dOn 


Xela Oépos moet rote Oéodata wavtTa Tedetrau. 


296 is borrowed from XIII. 50, aro & a&yos moddpoxOov ’AreEavdpedow 
aciow. Cf.also XIII. 74, viv 88 dirorrordéporow ’"AreEavdpedow aeiow | Sewortd- 
Tous Trodéuous. The word tédos, here substituted for dyos, is not equivalent 
to teXevT#: it probably means the fulfilment of a decree of doom—a disaster, 
but not necessarily a complete and final destruction. It will apply, then, to 
the capture of the city by the Persians. 

297-8: The unmeaning BdpBapov must be corrected into PdpBapou 
(Alexandre). But who are these barbarians that shall dwell in Egypt? It is 
not quite certain what might be the denotation of the term BdpBapor for an 
Alexandrian Jew of the seventh century; but as it presumably excludes Greeks 
and Jews, and the Arabs have not yet appeared on the scene, the choice lies 
between the Persians, the Copts, and the Roman garrison. But the future 
verb oixyjcover applies better to recent invaders than to permanent inhabitants ; 
and this tells in favour of the Persians. 

Tv aoddevtov, ‘the (permanently) untroubled land,’ cannot be right, for 
it conflicts not only with notorious facts, but also with the writer’s express 
statement in 1. 287; and Rzach’s conjecture, yfv for rv, does not remove the 
difficulty. The adjectives dr7jpova and dcdXevtor, if they are correctly given 
in the accusative, must be taken as predicates, describing the state of the 
country during the barbarian occupation, in contrast to the miseries of the 
Roman rule; and this sense might be obtained by reading dm7jpavtov aoddevtov. 
But it may be suspected that, in the case of the second adjective at least, the 
accusative singular termination has been substituted for the nominative plural, 
as in the following word BdpBapoy, and that the true reading is dapavtov 
acarevto. BdpBapot oixjaovor. (Cf. XIV. 282: aides cal maldov eve) 
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daaneutos vrap&e, in the sense their power shall stand unshaken.) ‘ But they, 
the Barbarians, shall dwell undisturbed in sacred Egypt, and (beneath their 
rule) the land shall suffer no harm.’ To the Jew, the ten years of the Persian 
occupation of Egypt, when the war of invasion was once ended, were a time of 
untroubled peace; though a Roman, or even a Christian native, might have 
described it very differently.? 

It must be admitted that dodXevrou (or even daddevTov) seems to conflict 
with the fact that the Persians, after holding Egypt for ten years, were 
compelled to withdraw from the country, which was then reoccupied by the 
Romans. This difficulty might be removed by the assumption that the verses 
relating to Chosroes and the Persian conquest (Il. 283-311) were composed at 
a time when the Persian power was still unshaken (i.e. before 622 A.D.), and 
when it might be hoped that Chosroes would complete the subjection of the 
Roman empire, and establish an enduring dominion. (For a similar unfulfilled 
anticipation, cf. XIII. 170, of Odaenathus, avdrds 67) odroKANpos AA@BTOS Kal 
amry[a]Tos ap&ec ‘Pwpaiwv.) And this hypothesis would also account more 
satisfactorily for the exaggerated statement in |. 295, that Chosroes shall 
be ‘lord of the two empires’; the writer confidently anticipates that the 
Persian king will complete the work of conquest which he has already carried 
so far. 

If this is the case, it will follow that the piece was written in two instal- 
ments, and that the second part (Il. 312 to the end), relating to the Arab 
conquest, is a later addition. See also note on 1. 302. 

The sentence of 8’ fepyv . . . oixnoovat (Il. 297-8), when thus explained, is 
intelligible in itself; but it does not fit on to the preceding line, ‘I will tell of 
the grievous doom of Alexandria.’ We must conclude, then, that something 
has been lost between 296 and 297. ; 

298-9: Grav POdvos... 
214-5, which may be restored thus: 

GAN’ btav adrAGEN Katpors Oeds Cinpixépavvos > 
xeiua Oépos moay, ToTe Oéohata <ardvta TEdEiTaL. > 


This is borrowed from VIII. 


/ A 
TWAaVTA TENELTAL. 


Compare also II. 157, xaipav 8’ adXayin, included in a list of calamities; and 
V. 298-300, 

Kal TOTE Oupwbels Oeds APOtTOs aiPéps vaiwv 

ovpavobev mpnotipa Bare kata Kpatos avayvou ° 

avtl dé yeyuavos Oépos EcoeTat uate THOE. 


1 For a description of the Persian conquest of 
Egypt from the point of view of the Copts, see 
a prophetic narrative contained in the Life of 
Shenoudi (or Anba Shaniidah), the Coptic 
original of which was written about A.D. 685 or 
690 (Amélineau ; Butler, p. 88) : 

‘The Persians shall come down into Egypt 
and make great slaughter: they shall plunder 
the goods of the Egyptians and shall sell their 
children for gold—so fierce is their oppression 


and their iniquity. Great calamities shall they 
cause to Egypt: for they shall take the holy 
vessels from the churches and drink wine before 
the altar without fear, and they shall dishonour 
women before their husbands, 
suffering shall be very great; and of the remnant 
one-third shall perish in distress and affliction. 
Then after a while the Persians shall leave 


Egypt.’ 


Theevilandthe , 
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The latter passage proves that yefwa Oépos move? must be translated ‘ changes 
winter into summer.’ In Egypt the pleasant season is the winter. 

Tote in 299 presumably introduces the apodosis to érav in 298, as in the 
parallel passage in VIII.; and, if so, we must put a full-stop before érav. The 
meaning should be, ‘ When winter turns to summer, then shall all the oracles 
be fulfilled.” We may suppose that the Persian invasion had been preceded by 
some unseasonable weather, which was taken as a portent (unless indeed the 
‘scorching heat in place of coolness’ is metaphorical). 

As €\@n and trove? cannot both stand in one clause, one of them must be 
altered to a participle. It is best to read vom for wove, as in VIII. 215. 

dtav POdvos éxrroPev €dOn, then, should correspond to érav addrAdEn Kaipovs 
deos in VIII. 214. It is possible that @0dvos might stand alone in the sense 
of the divine jealousy; but some mention of God in connexion with it is 
desirable ; and éxzroOev, from some source or other,almost excludes the agency of 
God. Probably therefore Rzach is right in reading Oed0ev Odvos. The two 
words having been interchanged, Oedev was altered into éxzrofev to restore the 
metre. (Should $@ovos also be corrected into P0dpos ?) 

Translate then, ‘When envy (or destruction) sent of God shall come, 
changing winter into summer, then shall all the oracles be fulfilled.’ The 
Oécphara are prophecies of woe to Rome, including, no doubt, both earlier 
Sibylline predictions (e.g. VIII. 73-159, and IV. and V. passim), and passages 
from the Hebrew prophets applied to Rome by later interpreters. The oracle 
in V. 88-112, which predicts a conquest of Egypt by a Persian king, may also 
be in the writer’s mind. | 


300 add’ émdrav Tpets matdes “Ohvpmia viKnHowow 
Kav pev On ppdlwor Oedkduta Oéodata héEy 
aipatt TeTpadtodos yadkabnvod mpata Kabypy 

\ , 4 A ‘\ 4 ld 
Tpis Toivuy wWyoTos dyer Seipnv Tore SewHV 


Mid > KN , 4 X\ pe la) , 
ov y av mevOahéov Sopuy pakpov emt Tac. Tavion. 


(301 dpdfwor MQ: ppafooo. VH.—OedxrAvta VMQ: OedxrAunra H.—302 cabnpn 
VMH: xafaipn Q.—304 ov 7’ av VM: ovyadv H: od yap Q.) 


Can anything be made of these five nonsense-verses ? 

300: ’OAvumia vixnowowv, in the seventh century (or even at a much 
earlier date), cannot be meant literally; the phrase must be due to literary 
reminiscence, and probably means nothing more than ‘ win a famous victory.’ 

Tpets seems to be in some way connected with zpils in 1. 303; perhaps, 
then, tpis should be read in 1. 300 also; and this yields the sense, ‘ When 
(certain people) have thrice won signal victory.’ But who are these people ? 
If our assumption as to the application of the passage is correct, the victors 
should be the Persians. Now in 1. 289 we found reason to think that waiéov 
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was a corruption of Ilepc@v or some equivalent word. Assuming a similar 
’ corruption here, we may try the experiment of writing Hépoaz for raides.1 

But why should the Persians be described as thrice victorious? The 
details of Chosroes’ conquests are imperfectly known; but the Persian king 
himself, in a letter to Heraclius,? which Professor Bury apparently accepts as 
genuine, makes special mention of three great successes. ‘You say you have 
trust in God; why then has he not delivered out of my hand Caesarea, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria ?* It is possible, then, that the word rtpis may refer to 
these three stages of the Persian conquest, culminating in the capture of the 
Egyptian capital.* 

302: aiwate tetpdtrodos yadabnvod mpata Kabrjpn. We may begin by 
accepting Gutschmid’s correction, yp@ta xaOypyn. (Cf. Hom. Od. 24. 44, 
KaOnpayvtes xpoa Kadov Uoatt.) Someone is spoken of as washing himself in 
the blood of a four-footed suckling—a lamb or kid. Now this at first sight 
looks like some Pagan sacrificial ritual; the words suggest a sort of Tauro- 
bolia, with lamb in place of bull, or a rite of purification from blood-guilt.® 
But that cannot be the meaning here; for what concern could our Sibyllist 
have with obsolete Pagan rituals? Even in the third century a Jew would 
hardly mention such a rite without horror or contempt; and in the seventh 
century all such practices had long passed out of sight and out of mind.6 We 
must conclude then that the suckling is a symbolical beast, of the kind 


familiar to the prophetic style, and stands for some particular nation. 


1 The substitution of waides for Ilépoa in two 
different places gives cause to suspect some 
intentional mystification. It is possible that the 
writer, or some transcriber, had a reason for not 
making the application of the passage apparent 
to every reader, and adopted the device of sub- 
stituting for the significant name another word 
with the same initial. It is to be noted that the 
prophecy predicting the rule of another race in 
place of the Romans, ll. 280-3, which immedi- 
ately precedes the beginning of the section on 
Egypt, contains the line ratées xat maldwy -yeven 
doddevros vrdptec. (Compare VIII. 131-136.) 
The author of the Egyptian section had this line 
before his eyes; and whatever may have been 
the original application of that prediction, a 
reader whose thoughts were full of the over- 
throw of the Roman power by Chosroes would 
necessarily apply it to the Persians. From his 
point of view, then, the words ratées kai maldwv 
seven in 1, 282 would be equivalent in meaning 
to Iépca cat Ilepody -yeven, and this may have 
suggested the substitution of raides for Ilépoa in 
ll, 289 and 300. 

2 Sebeos, as quoted by Drapeyron, L’Empereur 
Hévaclius et Vempire byzantine, p. 133; Bury II. 
p. 220. 

3 Caesarea (in Cappadocia), taken by the 
Persians in A.D. 609 (?) ; Jerusalem, in A.D. 615 ; 
Alexandria, in A.D. 617. 


But 


4 Another possible solution would. be to inter- 
change Ilépca: and zpls, and read érdray Iépoa 
Tpicohvumia viKjowow, in the sense ‘have won 
incomparable victory.’ (Cf. rpicapecorayirns, a 
stern judge, Cic. Att. 4. 15. 4.) The phrase rpico- 
AUuria viknowow might have been suggested by 
the compound rpiodvurcovixns. 

5 Cf. Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4. 702: mp&ra peév 
arpémrovo AuTHpiov tye Pbvo.o | Tewapévyn Kabvrepbe 
ovos TEéKos, Hs Ere wagot | wArjupvpov Aoxlys éx vndvos, 
aiuare xetpas | réyyev, éreruryyovoa dépyv. Eustath. 
ad Odyss. (Anrich, Antike Mysterienwesen, p. 53): 
Or. Kal 6c’ aluaros fv KdPapows . . mola Kal 
) Tov povéwy, ot alware vimTduevor KaBdporoy etyov 
avro. 

6 It is true that the practice of sacrificing 
animal victims was retained in the Coptic 
Church (Eutychius, Migne, Paty. Gr. t. 111, 
col. 1005, in Butler, p. 374, n. 1) and in other 
Eastern Churches; and a Jew would know the 
rules of animal sacrifice as laid down in the books 
of his Law. But what possible reason could 
the writer have for referring to such sacrifices in 
this passage? The line, in its present position, 
appears to depend on the preceding déogara déEy; 
but the Sibyllist certainly could not speak of a 
purificatory sacrifice as a thing commanded, 
in his own day, by any oracle which he recog- 
nized. 
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what nation? A Jew would naturally choose the lamb or kid to typify the 
inoffensive character of his own race, in contrast to the ravenous beasts 
around him; and the symbolism would be suggested to him by many passages 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘ We are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.’ 
Cf. Jeremiah 50. 17, mpdBarov mravdpevov "Iopanr, déovtes €EGoav avtov.’ In 
an elaborate beast-allegory in the Book of Enoch the Jews are sheep, and the 
pietist party among them are lambs, while the heathen nations are symbolized 
by various beasts of prey. Compare also Sib. III. 788-9 (in a paraphrase of 
Isaiah 11. 6-9): 76é AVKoL Te Kal apves ev ovpecw Appuy’ edovTat | xoOpTOr, 
mapdanés 7’ épipors dua Booxnoovrar: it would be a natural application of 
that passage to identify the lambs and kids with the Jews, and the wolves and 
leopards with their persecutors. Line 302 should refer, then, to some shedding 
of Jewish blood; and the records of Jew-baiting in this period® furnish an 
obvious application. 

Now allegorical beasts are apt to present themselves in groups of two or 
more ; and a symbolical suckling whose blood is shed requires some blood- 
thirsty beast as its complement. The beast required is to be found in l. 304, 
under the concealment of a slight corruption. In place of mev@adéov in that 
line, Geffcken has already conjectured év@a Xéwv,? and the emendation is almost 
certainly correct. Omitting the unmetrical évi, we may read provisionally 


ov 9’ av é7’ Oa dKéwv Sopu paxpov maot tavion.4 

Here, then, are the Lion and the Lamb; but how are they to be brought 
together? As the text stands, they are separated by the line zpls rotvuy 
iwucros «.T.X., which appears to be an independent sentence, dealing with an 
entirely different subject-matter. It must be inferred that the lines have been 
misplaced; and the best remedy is to transpose |. 302, putting it after 304, 
and altering tavicy into ravvccas. We then get this sentence: 


aN 4 


> > + , / \ a uf 
ov x av é7’ évOa réwv, Sdpu paxpov Tact Taviccas, 


aipate.teTpatrodos yarabnvod ypata KaOnpn. 
‘No more thereafter will the Lion, stretching forth his long spear against all 
mankind, bathe® in the blood of the four-footed Suckling.’ The Suckling is 
the Jew; the Lion is his Roman persecutor, who ‘stretches forth his spear’ 
from distant Constantinople to Alexandria; and the overthrow of the Roman 
power in Egypt puts an end to the long oppression. For the form of the 


1 On the other hand, Micah 5. 8, cai éora 7d 
Urdvywpa "laxwB év rots dOveow év wéow To\\ov hay 
ws Aéwy év xthveow, x.7.A. (And in the song of 
Moses in Deuteronomy, Judah is a lion.) But 
this is a reversal of the more usual imagery. 

2 Cf. the proceedings of Bonosus at Antioch, 
mentioned above. 

3 Wilamowitz objects that lions do not wield 
lances. But symbolical lions are subject to no 
such restrictions; and in 1, 319 the Lion holds a 
sceptre. 


4 rwdooy (Rzach) might seem a more suitable 
word than ravioy; but the change is hardly 
necessary; cf, XIV. 128: éxravicer Adyxnv Ovpo- 
PObpov ’Apueviowsw. If the long v is questionable, 
it is easy to write raviocy. 

5 For xpéra xadypy in this sense, cf. Lucian, 
Dial. Meretr., 13. 3: elr’ émdpapdv drederporbunoa 
TH odOn Kal... éwavOov . . . NeAouMevos TY 
govm. In Sib, III. 695, rdvres dvaryvor alware hov- 
govra, the sense is different: ‘the wicked will 
be drenched in theiy own blood,’ 
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sentence (‘No longer will it be so,’ implying that it has been so till now), 
compare ll. 358-9: ‘no more (in the happy time to come) will one wayfarer 
say to another that the race of men is like to perish.’ 

But a further consideration here suggests itself. The phrase ‘to wash in 
the blood of the Lamb’ sounds strangely familiar; cf. Apoc. Joh. 7. 14, «al 
érhuvay Tas oTOAAS aUToY Kal EdNeVKaVaY adTas év TO aipats Tod apviov.’ Is 
it not possible, then, that our Jew has overheard a phrase current in Christian 
literature and worship, and applies it, with grim irony, to the pious brutalities 
perpetrated by the dominant Church against his race? If it should be so, the 
words used by the Sibyllist would turn out after all to be (remotely and 
circuitously) connected with the ancient sacrificial ritual. 

The two lines, thus restored, would fit on excellently to 1. 300: ‘When 
the Persians shall have won glorious victory, then no longer? will the Lion, 
etc.’ It is the Persian conquest of Egypt that ends (for some ten years at 
least) the Roman oppression. But we have still to deal with ll. 301 and 303. 

301: Kdv pev bn dpatwar (al. dpafw cor) Oedxrvta Oéohata réEn. The 
word 0écgata appears to have some connexion with the @écg¢ata mavra of 
l. 299; but I can make nothing of «dv pév 5) dpdfwor. Perhaps it is best to 
reject this line altogether; we may suppose that it has arisen out of something 
written in the margin. 

303: tpls toivuy “Tryrictos dyes Seupyv tote Sew. 
occurs in three other Sibylline passages : 


A similar prediction 


III. 49-54: Het 8’ ayvos dvak& maons yhs oKiTTpa KpaTnoov 
els ai@vas TavTas érrelyopévolo Ypovoto. 
Kal Tote Aativav amapaitntos YoXos avdpov ° 
\ ¢ , > a / 14 
Tpls ‘Popuny oikTph wotpn KaTadnAnoovTat. 
mavtes 8 avOpwrror pwerdOpors idiocaw drobyTat, 


/ eee 7 / 
ommotay oupavodey TUpWos pEevon KATAPAKTNS. 


(50 mavras MSS.: dmavras Nauck.— 52 tpis V: tpels ®.—51, Aativors 
should perhaps be read for Aativwy: men will rise in indignation against the 
Romans and destroy them.) 


VIII. 169-172: Kal rote <8'> aryvos dvak Taons yhs cKHTTpa KpaTHcEL 
eis al@vas amavtas Tovs POcpévous aveyeipas. 
rots ‘Poun’Tpiotos ayo. oixtpny TOTE moipny, 


cal > 2 7 va 5 Meek a 3 fa 
macw © avOpa@troiow Gpo.s éTl Tololy ONOUYTAL. 


(170 rods POtmévovs D: alavov POipévovs V: amropOcpévovs coni. Alexandre.— 
172: for dpots read 601.) 


1 Also Sib. VIII. 332 (Christian): rods mporé- 
pous 6’ dad0ov Kat Aovoouar aiuaros avrod. (mporé- 
pous 8 dré0ov PY: mpdrepov 8 drwlot Q—Aovoopuar 


the blood of Christ.’ 
Kpyvns Novmevos. 
2 This statement gives further support to the 


ap’, as in Hdt. 3. 23, dd 


Q: Noov ad’ @¥.) Read kal Aodoa ad’ aiwaros 
avrod: ‘Put away your former gods, and wash in 


view that these lines were written at a time when 
the power of Chosroes was not yet overthrown, 
and the Persians still held possession of Egypt. 
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/ 
XIV. 261-265: xal Tote 5% moAXol SvcKolpavol of KATA KOT MOV 
a > / 
Hates &popynOévtes aharpnoovar yeveOrau 
alpate TpwToyovev avdpav 
Sis roinv 8 ov mp@Tov aye oixtpiy TOTE Saipov, 
/ 2.2 33 4 207 ” ’ / 
mavtas © avOpetous idtous Epyotow or€ooeL. 


(261 of MSS.: od Alexandre.—262 yeveOrar MSS.: yevéOras? Rzach.) 


Of these three passages, III. 49-53, a Jewish Messianic prophecy, appears 
to be the earliest, and the source from which the others are directly or 
indirectly derived ; and XIV. 303 must be taken as a quotation of or reference 
to one of these earlier oracles (probably to that in VIII., since our writer 
makes much use of that oracle), which is adduced as an instance of the 
Géchata mentioned just before in 1. 299; that is, it is given as one of the 
oracles which predict the destruction of the Roman power. 

In III. 52, in which the destroyers of Rome are men in the plural, the only 
doubt is whether tpis or tpe?s is the right reading; that is, whether the oracle 
speaks of three successive destructions of Rome or of three destroyers.! 
Whichever may have been the original reading, the imitators clearly read pis, 
which appears in XIV. 303, and for which és has been substituted in XIV. 264. 
Accordingly, in VIII. 171 also, tots must be corrected into tpis. 

In the passage in VIII., the destruction is spoken of not as wrought by 
men, but as brought on Rome by God. We may translate, ‘In that day will 
the Most High thrice bring piteous doom on Rome, and on all mankind, as 
many as shall perish after the Romans.’ The meaning of this prophecy seems 
to be that Rome will be destroyed by three successive strokes, and that the 
destruction of mankind in general will follow close on that of Rome (so far, it 
is in agreement with III. 49-53); but the limiting clause dco: éml toiow 
oroovTas (if that is the true reading) provides for the survival of a remnant. 
The verb in VIII. 171, as given in the MSS., is ayo, an optative in the sense 
of a future. In XIV. 303, the MSS. give ayes, a present in future sense. In 
both passages it makes little difference whether we write dyeu, dyn, or ayou: 
the sense in any case will be the same. 

In XIV. 261-5, the mention of a twice (instead of thrice) repeated stroke 
of doom on Rome is preceded by a description of slaughter wrought by ‘ many 
evil rulers,’ which seems to correspond to the dmapairntos yédos avdpev in 
III. 51. That is, the writer finds in the (apparently historical) events which 
he is describing a fulfilment of the earlier oracles in III. and VIII.—or rather, 
perhaps, a partial fulfilment. This is the second stroke; the third and final 
stroke is still to come. But 1. 264 is badly corrupted. The verb dreoce, 
being singular, requires ‘God’ as its subject. We have a nominative in 
Saipov; but would a Jew apply this word to God? Since oixrpyv postulates 
potpny, as in III. and VIII., the simplest remedy is to write potpny for daipwar, 


1 The line in III.—if rpe?s is the true reading originally referring to three Roman tyrants— 
there—may have been derived from some oracle __e.g. the Triumviri, 


a es Fe) ee 


ee ee ae a Te a ae 


we 


Se 


; 
af 
‘< 
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and “Yyuoros for &’ od mpatov (the mpatov may have come from tpwtoydvev 
in the preceding line, and daiuwv may have been inserted to supply the missing 
subject, after” Tyuoros had been thus ejected.) For dye we must read dyer ; 
and for toimv we may substitute either tofvuy, as in XIV. 303, or ‘Poy, as in 
VIII. and III. (the context shows that the prediction applies to Rome, 
whether the name occurs or not). The line will then run thus: dls totvuy (or 
‘Papy)” Trriortos dyes oixt pny ToTe potpnv. 

To return to XIV. 304: the parallels make it probable that the original 
reading here was tpls ‘Poun “Tyrioros dyes wotpny tore Seevnv. The unmeaning 
Sevpnv in place of woipnyv has perhaps been caused by hesitation on the part of 
the copyist between Sew téTe wotpny and polpny Tore Sewwnv. We have already 
found reason to think that the line is out of place; and as it gives a specimen 
of the 0écgara mentioned in 1. 299, it should stand next after that line. 

If the preceding explanations are correct, the passage must be rewritten 
as follows : 

298 dtav Oed0ev POovos EXOn 
299 xelpa Bépos trorav, TOTE Oéohata TdvTa TEAEITAL. 
gor [ aa 
303 Tpls ‘Poéun”Tryrvotos dyes potpny ToTe Sewvny. 


€ / 
300 add’ omorav tpis Ilépoas ’OdduTLa WiKHowow, 
ae ao sy 


304 ody’ apy é’ &0a réwr, Sopu paxpov Tact Taviccas, 
302 aipate TeTpdtrodos yarabnvod ypata Kabyjpn. 


It is a further argument in favour of this arrangement, that the tpis of 1. 300 
is thus brought into connexion with the tpis of 1. 303. In the triple victory 
of the Persians, the writer finds a fulfilment of the old prophecy which fore- 
told a triple stroke of doom on Rome. Does he also see, in the xedvos dvaf 
who wins this triple victory, and thereby becomes xolpavos tay S00 Kotpaviav 
yains, a realization of the ayvos dvaé of III. 49 and VIII. 169, who wdons yijs 
oxhmtTpa Kpatnoe? Chosroes (like the earlier Persian king and conqueror 
Cyrus) might be regarded as a sort of Messiah by the Jews whom he 
delivered from bondage. It is true that Chosroes did not reign els aiavas 
amavras: but a fulfilment of prophecy is rarely exact in all particulars; and if 
the passage was written before A.D. 622, the writer was free to hope that the 
rule of Chosroes, or at least that of his dynasty, would be permanent. 

Our rearrangement of the lines assumes that two distinct shiftings have 
taken place; that is, that the two lines GAN’ omdtap x.7.r. and aipate TeTpdmrobos 
k.T.A. have been transposed from their original places, so as to become 
respectively 1. 300 and |. 302 in the MSS. By changing the positions of these 
two lines, we have elicited a meaning from an apparently hopeless passage. 
Whether it is the meaning which the writer intended, may be thought doubtful; | 
but at least the conjunction of 304 and 302, the Lion and the Suckling, seems 
highly probable. 
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, 
305 ata word pevoes Tore BapBapov ev Kovinaw, 


Keivous akelvorow OTav mods efahatray Of - 


d\Buos bs TéOvyKE, Kal OABLOs COTIS aTEKVOS. 


(306 Ketvors OD: Kevots MVH.) 


The correction &eivors (Alexandre) for xeivors is certain. ‘The city shall 
be sacked by strangers.’ During the period under consideration, Alexandria 
was thrice captured by force: by the Persians in A.D. 617, by the Romans in 
645, and by the Arabs in 646. As an account of a capture and recapture 
occurs later on, in ll. 335-347, this earlier passage must refer to the earliest of 
the three incidents, and the ‘unwelcome guests’ of 1. 306 must be the 
Persians—strangers whose coming is unwelcome to the defending Roman 
garrison at least, and probably to the majority of the inhabitants, though 
not to the Jews. 

aiua Tod pevoet TOTe BapRapov. When the Persian troops, after ravaging 
the neighbouring districts, made their way into the city by a stratagem, no 
doubt much bloodshed followed. Severus,’ a Copt of the tenth century, tells 
of a deliberate and wholesale massacre of the able-bodied male inhabitants of 
the city, 80,000 in number, carried out by the order of the Persian commander. 
Dr. Butler, while rejecting the details of Severus’ narrative, accepts the fact 
that much slaughter took place; but he adds (p. 80) that ‘a large number of 
the inhabitants were spared, of whom some were sent into captivity in Persia, 
while others remained unmolested.’ It may be presumed that the Persians 
would endeavour to distinguish between their friends in the city and their 
enemies; and the Jews of Alexandria may well have exulted over the disaster 
which befell their hated rulers and neighbours.’ 

But according to the Sibyllist, it is barbarian blood that is shed. Who 
are the barbarians here? The word SapBapov cannot signify the same people 
as the BdpBapo: in |. 297; for the people whose slaughter is here spoken of are 
necessarily the vanquished, while the barbarians of 1. 297 are the victors who 
are to possess Egypt untroubled. The ‘barbarian blood,’ then, must be that 
of the defeated Roman garrison,® and perhaps also that of the adherents of 
Rome among the Egyptian natives. In a Roman army of this date, the 
higher officers might be Greeks, but a large part of the rank and file would be _ 
drawn from non-Hellenic races of northern Europe. 


1. 346.) 


(Cf. Eav0a Kapnva in 


1 Butler, p. 76. The story told by Severus 
implies that all the inhabitants of Alexandria 
were Melkites—that is, adherents of the Ortho- 
dox Imperial Church and opponents of the 
Monophysite Copts ; and he consequently speaks 
of the slaughter with complacency. A large 
number of the inhabitants of the city no doubt 
were Melkites; and the Melkites, as they were 
the one party that had unquestionable reason to 


desire the continuance of the Roman rule, were 
likely to suffer the worst severities at the hands 
of the Persians, q 

2 Dr. Butler (pp. 82-3), while denying that the 
Copts sided with and helped the Persian invaders, 
admits that the Jews probably did so. 

3 The word BdpBapo is applied to the Romans 
in VIII. 95: alat co, 'Irady xapn, méya BdpBapoy 
€0vos. 
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307: drBios os 7éOvnKe K.T.A.: a Commonplace of the prophetic style, 
signifying misery worse than death. Cf. VIII. 353, «al xadécovor Kadov TO 
Oavetv, kal pev&er’ an’ adrav (repeated in II. 307); and 

XIII. 116-8: éoras yap ypovos obtos, év @ tote Tois TeEOVEdow 

ot CavTEs pakapiopov ato oTomaTwv évérorTeEs 

pbéyEovtat Kadov To Oavetv, cal pevéeT am’ avTov. 
But the words in |. 307 admit of a more definite application. We hear of 
prisoners carried off to Assyria by the Persians (Butler, p. 80) ; and the Coptic 
prophecy of Shanudah (ib. p. 88) says that the Persians ‘ shall sell for gold the 
children of the Egyptians.’ The line may therefore be taken to imply that 
those of the Romans and their adherents who escaped slaughter suffered, or 
saw their children suffer, the worse fate of captivity or slavery. The Jew 
gloats over the misery of his enemies, the defeated Romans and their partisans. 

LI. 305-7 are clear in themselves ; but in their connexion with the context 
there is a want of sequence. In 296, the writer says he is about to tell of the 
doom of Alexandria; 297-8 apparently describe the condition of Egypt under 
Persian rule already established; and after this, in 305-7, comes the capture of 
the city by the Persians. Now we have already seen that something has been 
lost between 296 and 297; and all difficulties will be removed if we assume 
that ll. 305-7, which describe the capture, have been displaced, and that these 
are the missing lines which ought to follow on 296. The passage will then 
run thus :—‘ (296) Now will I tell of the doom of Alexandria. (305-7) Much 
barbarian blood will flow when the city is sacked, and great will be the misery 
of the conquered: (297-304, as already rearranged) but those other barbarians 
(of 8¢.. . BdpBapo., that is, the Persian conquerors) will dwell in Egypt 
undisturbed, and under their rule the land will be unharmed. When winter 
turns to summer, then comes the fulfilment of the oracles foretelling these 
events: “thrice will the Most High bring on Rome a terrible doom.” And 
when the Persians have won their third and crowning victory (i.e. when they 
have taken Alexandria), no more thereafter will the (Roman) -Lion, stretching 
forth his long spear against mankind, bathe in the blood of the (Jewish) 
Lamb; for then (308-311) the Emperor (of Rome) will be made subject to the 
(Persian) King.’ When the lines are read in this order, the suncturae are 


faultless throughout. 


308 Tov yap 81 Sovdeov bd Cuyov atxeva Onoe 
Os mpwv éhevlepinow émdvupov eis €LOVAT ELS 
Bovhds eumpoober pév adoidipov obtos eMioowr * 
roinv Sovroocvvyv Oyaer wovedpov avaKror. 
(310 ovTos OVH: otras M.) 
Someone who has hitherto been a ruler will now become a slave. This 
evidently applies to the Romans. The Roman emperor might be thus spoken 
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of without much exaggeration. Chosroes, in the letter already quoted,* 
addresses Heraclius as ‘his vile and insensate slave.’ And such language is 
still more natural if these verses include anticipations as well as accomplished 
facts. 

308: tov cannot be right; a masculine ¢vyov is unobjectionable, but the 
article is meaningless. 6 réTe yap (Geffcken) gives the sense required: 52 
having been shifted, tore was altered into roy to restore the metre. 

SovrAetov bd Cvyov avyéva Ojo: ‘shall submit his neck to the yoke of 
bondage :’ cf. VIII. 126, xodKéte cor Sovrevov bo fuyov avyéva Onoes | ov 
Svpos, ox “EAAnv: also XI. 67 and 76, XIII. 94. III. 448: Secor Suyov 
avyévt Once. Orph. Hymn 61. 5: Av raves Sediacr Bpotol fuysv avye 
Oévtes. 

309 : eis éwovdoes must be corrected into *jyeuovncas (Mai) or some other 
form of the same verb. The plural éAevGepinow is hardly defensible; and it is 
superfluous to predicate freedom of a ruler. Read rather ds mpiv éAevOepiovow 
éreévupov iyenovnoev, understanding by édevOepiovoy the ruling race or order of 
the Romans.” 


310: dotdiov, in adverbial sense, may stand. For peév read wéy’ (Meineke) ; 
for ovtos read avrds (? Rzach). 

But érdévvupor in 1. 309 still awaits explanation. There is no authority for 
the word in the sense of roAvevupos, famous ; it should rather mean ‘ according 
to the significance of his name,’ or ‘in correspondence with his name.’ Now 
the Sibyllists were in the habit of hinting at a name by giving the initial 
letter. Throughout books XII.-XIV. the names of the Roman emperors are 
indicated by giving the numbers to which their initials correspond; and the 
name Pharaoh is suggested by pointing to the first letter of the word Dacyava 
in XI. 23-4: otvowa 8& oynoes TOD axpootuxiov TO ypaupa, | Paoyava 8 
éxtavicete. Moreover the word érwvupuia is used in connexion with the 
indication of an initial in XII. 95-7 (of Otho, Vitellius, and Galba), 


TOV péTa TpEls apEovow, eTwVUpinol NaYOVTES 

/ tf 
EBdounKovt’ aptOpov dvo Koipavot, eis 8 ert TovToLs 
oTouxelov TpiTaToV.® 


1 Bury, II. 220. See noteon ll. 287-295. 

2 Bury, II. 218, describes the political position 
of Heraclius in similar terms: ‘ His actions were 
limited by the aristocracy, which seems to have 
assumed an independent position; he was, in 
point of power, rather the first man of the senate 
than an emperor raised above all alike.’ The 
distinction between the Roman and the Persian 
constitution is rightly marked by speaking of 
the Roman emperor as a leader of free-born 
men, and the Persian king as a master of slaves ; 
though the Jew, a slave under either ruler, 
prefers the good master to the bad. 


3 In XIV. 247-9, érdévumov should be restored. 
The MSS. there give— 


Kat Tore Tpets Bacirels er’ dyad Telxea ‘Pauns 
écoovrat, dbo uev mp&rov apioudv Karéxovtes, 
els O€ pépwv vetKos Th wEeTwVUMOY old ep ovdels. 


(247 Baowhjes conj. Alexandre. — 248 mp@rov 
katéxovres apiOudv conj. Nauck.) These three 
rulers have not been identified, As to the third 
line, Alexandre (altering vetkos into vixos) says: 
‘Aperte nomen aliquod intelligendum victoriae 
affine, ut Nicias, Nicetas, Nicephorus,’ etc. 
But what can be meant by 7d perwvupov? ‘The 


oy 


Re oe ong nl ee 
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Probably then, in XIV. 309, éw@vupov is intended as a hint that the word 
which it qualifies, sjyeudvycev, gives the initial of the ruler’s name, i.e. that the 


name begins with 7-. 


It is a riddle, the answer to which is ‘HpaxXevos. 


And 


in the following line, if avtds is the true reading, it might perhaps not be too 
fanciful to see in the words BovAds .. . aos EAicowr a suggestion of Heraclius’ 


title, avtoxpdtwp.* 


311: The words vrodvedpov avdxtwy must contain the subject of the verb ; 
and the sense required may be obtained by the corrections zroAvudpus (Mendels- 


name that was given him in place of another 
name’? 

The line becomes much more intelligible if we 
read els 5¢ @épwy eixoordy (sc. dpiOudyv) érevupor, 
‘bearing the twentieth number to signify his 
name.’ We have then the three initials A, A, 
and K, 

The Sibyllist’s account of these three men 
(XIV. 247-260) suits the three rulers of 238 A.D., 
Imperator Pupienus Augustus, Imperator Bal- 
binus Augustus, and Gordianus Caesar—at least 
if we take avrol in 1. 250 (and consequently all 
that follows) to apply to the two Augusti only, 
the actual rulers, as opposed to the boy-Caesar, 
who was nominally associated with them. The 
writer has in this instance given the initials of 
the titles (A, A, K), instead of the personal 
names. Indeed, the words oid wep ovdels in the 
third line almost necessarily imply that it is a 
title that is spoken of. Gordianus could be said 
to bear the title Caesar ‘as no one else did’; 
for he was the only living person (besides the 
two Augusti) on whom that honour was con- 
ferred; but it would be absurd to say that he 
was named Gordianus ‘as no one else was.’ 

But it is possible to assign a more definite 
meaning to ofa wep odeis. In an Egyptian con- 
tract dated September, 238 a.p. (Papyr. Evzherzog 
Rainer, Mittheil, Bd. II. p. 31), the titles of these 
three rulers are given in full: L B adroxparopos 
KaLoapos papkov KAwdLov Tovminvou evoeB eEvTUXOUS 
geBacrov Kal avTOKpaTopos Katcapos Sextsou Katou 
kadouvivov BadBewvov evoeBous evrvxXous ceBacTov Kat 
Mapkov avTwyiov yopdtavouv Tov Lepwrarov Kaloapos. 
Gordianus was not merely Caesar, but Nobilis- 
simus Caesar ; and lepdraros is here substituted 
for the Latin nobilissimus. (Cf. rov yevvarorarou 
Kat emipaverrarou Kaicapos, of the younger Philip- 
pus, ina document of 251 A.p., ib.) The words 
oid ep ovdeis, then, are probably the Sibyllist’s 
equivalent for the superlative adjective of the 
official title. 

For another instance of the indication of titles 
by numerals, see XIII. 21-5: adrixa & abr’ dpgec 
prrtordppupos aixunrys te | éx Zuplys mpodavels, 
Apeos dBos, & re kal vig | Kaloapi, cat melce 
(wépoe., Alex.) macay xAdva- rotvoua 5 adrots | 
éx (év, Alex.) wéder’ dugorépocw * éml mpwrov 
kelxdarou | mévr’ (mév@’, Alex.) éxarovrddes elct 


The context makes it certain that 
the two Philippi, father and son, are the persons 
meant. The initials indicated are A® and K®. 
Does A stand for Adyovoros or Avtoxpdtwp? In 
two documents, dated 246 a.p, (Erzh. Rainer, ib. 
Pp. 25) the titles stand thus; avroxparopos kaicapos 
fh. LouAtou idurmov €. €. Kal ft. LouALou PiAumrmou Tou 
yevvaorarou Kat ETLPAVETTATOU KaLoapos ceBaoTwv, 
Cf. C. I. G. 5010, Twy Kupiwy nuwy iturmwy 
geBaorwy. Both father and son then are ceBacrol 
—i.e. Augusti: but the father alone is avro- 
kpdrwp. Hence the initials given by the Sibyllist 
must be taken as standing for Avroxpdtwp idur- 
mos and Kaioap Dikurros. (The son’s title Caesay 
is also given in full in 1. 23 of the Sibylline text ; 
but as it would be superfluous to give it twice 
over, and the phrase in which it occurs is unin- 
telligible, the word Kaicapiis probably a marginal 
explanation which has made its way into the 
text. Read e.g.”Apns for Kaloap:.) 

Accordingly, the A, A, and K. of XIV. 248-9 
may be taken as representing Avroxpdrwp (Ilov- 
minvos), AvToxpdtwp (BadBetvos), and (6 lepwraros) 
Katoap (l'opdiavés). 

Now at the beginning of XIII. there is a gap 
in the prophetic chronicle, extending from the 
death of Alexander Severus in 235 A.D. to the 
beginning of the Persian War of Gordianus in 
241 A,D. Between these two points we have only 
a few detached verses (XIII. 7-12), which may 
be referred to the reign of Maximinus, 235-8 A.D. 
That which is missing, then, between Il, 12 and 
13 of Book XIII. is an account of the ephemeral 
reign of Pupienus and Balbinus and the acces- 
sion of Gordianus; and that is precisely what 
we find in XIV. 247-60. It therefore seems 
almost certain that XIV. 247-60 originally stood 
between XIII, 12 and XIII. 13. The paragraph 
accidentally slipped out of its proper place, but 
was preserved as a detached fragment, and was 
ultimately written in, with other detached frag- 
ments, at the end of the continuous chronicle. 

1 For a paraphrase of atroxpdtwp, cf. aldec- 
Oauev Td THY ‘Pwualwy avrodéomorov Kpdros, in a 
speech of Heraclius in Theophanes (ed. De Boor, 
I. p. 307), which is evidently borrowed from an 
iambic poem—probably a lost poem of Georg. 
Pisid. (Bury, II. 231, n. 1). In the original, 
perhaps, adele ‘Pwuns aitodéarorov Kpdros. 


TePe evar. 
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sohn) avaxtwp (Meineke). The wise ruler who subdues Heraclius is Ch 
the xedves dva€ of 1. 289. 
Translate, ‘For then at last shall he bow his neck beneath the y 
bondage, he who till then, as fits his name, was Head of free-born me 
was wont before to ply his counsels uncontrolled, a mighty theme of s 
such servitude shall the wise king impose.’ 
WALTER § 


1, Kesre Roap, Oxrorp. 


(To be continued.) 


fil 


OCTOGESA: ANQUILLARIA: THE BAGRADAS: AGGAR. 


Octogesa.—Those who have read the First Commentary of Caesar’s 
Civil War will remember that the theatre of the campaign which he con- 
ducted against Afranius and Petreius extended from a point on the Segre 
twenty-two Roman miles above [erda (Lerida) to the mountains which close 
on the north the valley of the Ebro. The earlier operations took place in 
the neighbourhood of Ilerda and on either side of the upper reaches of the 
Segre; the later in the country between Ilerda and the mountains. Thanks 
to Stoffel, the topography of the earlier operations is determined fairly well: 
that of the later, especially the position of Octogesa, is still uncertain. 
Caesar’s camp was about five furlongs west of Ilerda; the Pompeian camp 
was on a ridge half a mile south of his. 

The aspect of the country which extends southward from Lerida towards 
the Ebro is weirdly sombre. Standing on the outskirts of the quaint old 
town, one gazes upon a dark red chaos—hazily red beneath the dazzling sun 
—low rugged hills, precipitous bluffs, contracted plains, valleys, all bounded 
by the long line of the distant range; and far away on the right front one 
solitary mountain, outlined as sharply as the Wrekin or Schiehallion, con- 
strains the eye that has once discerned it to look again and again. Moving 
along the road towards Llardecans and Mayals, you traverse a few miles 
of nearly level ground; then, climbing, descending, speeding across rolling 
dusty plain, you pass grim hamlets of sun-dried mud, steep rocky declivities, 
truncated knolls; and though here and there olive-trees or rows of low green 
vines relieve the prevailing colours—grey passing into ochre, ochre into 
yellowish red or dull maroon—not one meadow is to be seen: everywhere the 
landscape is patchy: it is a thirsty land. In France and Belgium and 
Germany, here and there in Switzerland and Italy, even, however rarely, in 
Northern Africa, there are spots where an English traveller might fancy that 
he was at home; but if he awoke to find himself near Lerida, he could not be 
persuaded that he was in any other land than Spain. 

Octogesa is mentioned only by Caesar. After the course of events turned 
in his favour, Pompey’s lieutenants determined to abandon their position near 
Ilerda and to transfer the war to Celtiberia. Accordingly they ordered 
barges to be searched for along the line of the Ebro and to be brought to 
Octogesa, which Caesar describes as ‘a stronghold situated on the Ebro, 
thirty miles! from the [Pompeian] camp.’ Here they ordered a pontoon: 

1 The MS. reading is XX. With Stoffel and Roman miles in a straight line from the site of 


Meusel I accept von Géler’s emendation, XXX; the camp. 
for the nearest point on the Ebro is twenty-five 
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bridge to be built, and, transporting two legions across the Segre by the 
permanent bridge at Ilerda, they constructed a new camp.’ Caesar had 
meantime been engaged in diverting the waters of the Segre above Ilerda, in 
order to render it fordable. When he learned that the bridge at Octogesa was 
in process of construction, and that the Pompeians had crossed the Segre, he 
pushed on the work of diverting the water with such vigour that at the end of 
a day and a night his cavalry were able to cross; but the infantry who 
attempted to follow their example had only their shoulders above water, and 
were prevented from advancing by the swift current. Presently it was 
reported that the bridge at Octogesa was almost finished; and almost simul- 
taneously a ford was discovered on the Segre.? Thereupon the Pompeians 
brought the rest of their forces across, and, leaving two auxiliary cohorts to 
hold Ilerda, marched in the third watch—between midnight and 2 a.m.— 
towards Octogesa. Caesar followed the only course open. His cavalry 
immediately forded the Segre and proceeded to harass the Pompeian rear- 
guard. As soon as day broke their movements were discernible from high 
ground adjoining Caesar’s camp. The Pompeians were being hard pressed : 
sometimes the rearmost companies merely withstood the cavalry ; sometimes 
the cohorts that composed the rearguard all charged simultaneously,® and beat 
off their tormentors, but so soon as they resumed their march the cavalry 
renewed the pursuit. Thus the progress of the column was constantly 
retarded. Caesar’s infantry became greatly excited, and urged their officers to 
assure him that they could and would ford the stream. He consented to 
their making the attempt. All the men who were considered too weak or too 
timid for such a hazard were left behind along with one legion to guard the 
camp ; the remaining five succeeded in crossing the stream, and although the 
passage took a long time and the men had to march six (?) miles before they 
reached the point where the march of the Pompeians had begun,* they came 
up with them before the ninth hour,—about 2.30 P.M.® 

When Afranius descried Caesar’s infantry he took up a position on high 
ground and formed line of battle. Caesar allowed his men to rest; but as soon 
as the Pompeians began to move on he followed. Afranius was anxious to 
get into the mountainous country in front of him, knowing that while he 
would there be secure from the attacks of Caesar’s cavalry, he would also be 


1 B.C, i. 61, 2-4. 2 1b. 61. six miles more than he would have done if he 


3 Ib. 64, 2. Stoffel (Hist. de Jules César, i. 274), 
differing from von Gédler, believes that aiver- 
savum cohortium means the cohorts ‘du gros de 
l’armée,’ not merely those of the rearguard. I 
agree with von Géler. Such a charge as Stoffel 
imagines would have been not only unnecessary 
but in that country impossible, and, even if it 
could have been made, would have involved 
prodigious waste of time. 

4 Caesar says (B.C. i, 64, 8) that the detour 
which he was obliged to make added six miles 
to his march, If he means that he marched 


had been able to cross the Segre by the perma- 
nent bridge, and if he crossed at the point which 
Stoffel indicates—two kilometres above the per- 
manent bridge—his statement is an exaggera- 
tion: the additional march was not much more 
than two Roman miles. Indeed, the distance 
which he marched (according to Stoffel’s map) 
before he reached the point where the march of 
Afranius had begun, was barely four miles and 
a half. 
5 B.C. i, 63-4, 
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able, by posting detachments in the defiles, to bar the progress of the infantry 
and to transport his own army securely across the Ebro. But before he could 
reach the mountains he would have to march five miles. His troops were 
exhausted by twelve hours’ tramping and fighting, and he therefore encamped 
for the night sooner than he had intended. Caesar encamped likewise, on 
a hill hard by. Next day Petreius and Caesar both ascertained by recon- 
naissance that between their respective positions and the mountains there 
extended for five miles comparatively level ground, and that whoever reached 
the mountains first would be able to bar the advance of his enemy without 
difficulty... I have rendered Caesar’s words—(V milia passuum proxima 
intercedere) itineris campestris—by ‘comparatively level ground,’ because, as 
_ the context? and the map show, and as I learned by personal exploration, the 
ground was not in any sense a plain: it could only be called campestris by 
comparison with the mountains which hem in the valley of the Ebro. 

The Pompeians were between Caesar and the Ebro, and commanded the 
roads that led to Octogesa.* Accordingly Caesar moved in a direction which 
led them to believe that he was returning to Ilerda; but presently, winding 
round eastward and then southward, he pushed on through a trackless region 
towards the mountains. As soon as the Pompeians noticed this turning 
movement, and saw that Caesar’s vanguard had got past the latitude of the 
camp which they had just quitted, they hastened on, leaving a few cohorts to 
guard their camp, by the direct route leading to the Ebro. Caesar’s troops 
had to cross wide valleys where marching was difficult, and in many places to 
clamber, helping one another, up steep rocks; but as the Pompeians were also 
delayed by the attacks of Caesar’s cavalry, Caesar moved faster, and, emerging 
from the rocky ground, formed line of battle in a plain between his enemy and 
the mountains. Afranius thereupon occupied a hill. In full view of both 
armies there was a ‘very high mountain’ (montem, qui erat in conspectu omnium 
excelsissimus). Afranius sent four cohorts of Spanish targeteers at full 
speed to seize it, intending to follow with his whole army and, quitting the 
direct road, abandoning his baggage, to reach Octogesa by moving over high 
ground; but Caesar’s cavalry instantly charged the targeteers, surrounded, 
and destroyed them.‘ 

Octogesa was identified by Stoffel and by earlier writers® with Mequinenza, 
a strong place on the north bank of the Ebro, immediately west of its junction 
with the Segre. Stoffel premised that the mountain which the targeteers tried 
to seize was Monmaneu, about four miles east-north-east of Mequinenza, whence 
he inferred, first, that the direct road to the Ebro, which Afranius had intended 
to follow and from which he was cut off by Caesar’s turning movement, was 
the road that led through a defile to Ribarroja; secondly, that as Afranius 
intended to adopt a new route (mutato itinere?) and to reach Octogesa by — 

1 B.C., i, 65-6. 4 Ib, i. 68-70. 


2 Ib. 65, 2, compared with 68, 2 and 79, 1-3. 5 Guerre civile, i. 272-3. 
3 [b, 68, I. 6 Ib, Ka = PY Ove Bay (oy 
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moving over high ground (iugis1), and as the only route that leads along a 
ridge from Monmaneu to the Ebro is that which follows the crest of the Sierra 
de Campells, Octogesa must have been situated at the termination of this 
route, that is, on the site of Mequinenza. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Stoffel was right in identifying the 
high mountain with Monmaneu. This mountain, which is 491 metres, or 
1,611 feet, high, is the only one in the whole country between Lerida and the 
Ebro which corresponds with Caesar’s description,—montem, qui erat in conspectu 
ommum excelsissimus. Viewed from Lerida, fifteen miles away, it is as con- 
spicuous as it was to the armies of Afranius and Caesar; and in the vast 
landscape it is the feature which, first and last, enchains attention. Rudolf 
Schneider, in his review? of Stoffel’s Guerre civile, maintained that there were 
other mountains as conspicuous, near Granadella; but he would never have 
made such an assertion if he had visited the theatre of the campaign. On the 
1st of May, 1914, I travelled in a motor-car® from Lerida, by way of Sarroca 
and Llardecans, to Mayals, about five miles east by south of Monmaneu, and 
thence through Llardecans to Granadella ;4 and, except Monmaneu, I could not 
see any mountain that could by any stretch of imagination be identified with 
the one which Afranius tried to seize. It follows, as Stoffel says, that the 
direct road, leading to the Ebro, which Caesar barred against Afranius was the 
road that led through the defile of Ribarroja; and, since he used the plural, q 
itinera, he may perhaps have been thinking also of another road which runs . 
through Almatret to the same place. But it does not follow that Octogesa was 
identical with Mequinenza. For Ribarroja, by way of which Stoffel supposes 
that Petreius had intended to march to Octogesa, is nearly fifteen miles from 
Mequinenza by the shortest road ;® and if we may suppose that he had any — 
reason for choosing to make such a detour, we may as reasonably suppose that 
when he found himself cut off from the direct route to Ribarroja, he intended, 


as a last resource, to reach Ribarroja by way of the Sierra de Campells. — 


Moreover, various other considerations prove that Octogesa was not on the ss 
site of Mequinenza. If it was, why did not Afranius march thither by the — 
shortest road,—down the right bank of the Segre? Because, says Stoffel,® this — 
road traversed level ground, where Afranius would have been even more — 
harassed by Caesar’s cavalry than he actually was. Very well; but why did — 
not Afranius originally make for Monmaneu and the Sierra de Campells instead 


rea Bn Onis bh Gfoyy Vs 


2 Jahresberichte d, philol: Veveins zu Berlin 
(Zeitschr. f. d. Gymnasialwesen), 1888, p. 332. Cf. 
R. Schneider’s Ilevda, 1886, pp. 36-8. 

3 The car was placed at my disposal by Mr. 
F. W. Abbot, General Manager of the Ebro 
Irrigation and Power Company, Limited. I 
take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
not only to him, but also to his secretary, Mr. 
F. M. Dorrington ; to Mr. Gatwood, who accom- 
panied me and interpreted my directions to the 


Spanish chauffeur; to Mr. Herbert Lycett ; and 
to Mr. J. A. Sargent, the chief engineer. 


4 I stopped the car, on account of the state 


of the road, about a mile from Granadella, and ‘a ; 
walked the rest of the way. 


5 Stoffel’s map (Pl. 6) shows a much longer 


road, or track, which follows the north bank of 
the Ebro from a point opposite Ribarroja to the 
mouth of the Segre. 

6 Hist. de Jules César, i, 273. 
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of attempting to go out of his way through the defile of Ribarroja, thus adding 
twenty miles and more to his march? He was not a great captain, but he 
was presumably sane. Stoffel, of course, says that he did originally intend to 
make for Monmaneu, but that when he encamped at the end of his long march 
he changed his mind. Why? Stoffel gives no reason,! nor can any be given. 
And if Octogesa and Mequinenza are one, why did not Caesar, when Afranius 
had crossed from the right to the left bank of the Segre, send a detachment 
down the right bank to destroy the bridge of boats at Octogesa? But Caesar 
himself implies that the right bank of the Segre had no interest for the last act 
of the campaign. After telling us that Afranius crossed from the right bank 
to the left in order to march to Octogesa, he goes on to say that ‘ The only 
course open to Caesar was to harass and worry the enemy’s column with his 
cavalry; for his own bridge would require him to make such a long detour 
that the enemy could reach the Ebro bya much shorter march’ (Relinquebatur 
Caesart nihil nisi uti equitatu agmen aduersariorum male haberet et carperet. Pons 
enim ipsius magnum circuitum habebat, ut multo brewore itinere tlli ad Hiberum 
peruenirve possent.2 Surely these words suggest that Afranius intended to cross 
the Ebro below Mequinenza? Finally, there are two sentences in Caesar’s 
narrative which imply unmistakably that Octogesa was below Mequinenza: 
when he is about to describe the turning movement by which he succeeded in 
interposing his army between Afranius and the Ebro, he says that ‘the roads 
which led to Octogesa on the Ebro were commanded by the enemy’s camp’ 
(quae itinera ad Hiberum atque Octogesam pertinebant castris hostium oppositis 
tenebantur) ;? and in the next paragraph* he says that the enemy pushed on 
from their camp by the direct road to the Ebro (rectoque ad Hiberum itinere 
contendunt), namely by the road that led into the defile of Ribarroja. As the 
former passage, compared with the latter, stultified Stoffel’s identification of 
Octogesa, Meusel conjectured that Caesar wrote (quae itinera . . . atque) ad 
‘(Octogesam ...tenebantur). Why did Meusel make this conjecture? Simply 
because he provisionally accepted Stoffel’s identification, against his own 
judgement. And the conjecture is in any case futile. The road which led to 
Octogesa, if Octogesa was Mequinenza, was not commanded by Afranius: - 
will anyone believe that Caesar would have described the defile of Ribarroja 
as a road which led to a town situated at the confluence of the Ebro and the 
Segre? As well might one say that the Brighton Road leads to the confluence 
of the Medway and the Thames. 

Meusel, like Rudolf Schneider, would identify Octogesa with Flix,® a little 
town suited in a bend of the Ebro, about three miles east-south-east of Ribarroja. 


1 Stoffel merely says (i. 63) that ‘aprés avoir 
été harcelés sans relache par la cavalerie, pour- 
suivis maintenant par toute l’armée ennemie et 
encore éloignés d’Octogesa de plus de dix-huit 
kilométres, ils ne pouvaient plus s’y porter par 
la route directe qui contourne le mont Maneu.’ 
Why would it have been harder to follow this 


route than to push on towards the defile of 
Ribarroja ? 
BCL, 63,2: 3 Jb. 68, 1. £ Ib. 60, 4. 
5 Rudolf Schneider (Ilevda, p. 38) was in- 
formed by H. Kiepert that Stoffel originally 
hesitated between Flix and Ribarroja. 
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I do not think that this suggestion is admissible; for if it were, we should be 
obliged (admitting the identity of the mons excelsissimus with Monmaneu) to 
assume either that Afranius intended to march by way of Mayals or Llardecans 
down the valley of San Juan, or that, although he had built his bridge at Flix, 
he would have intended and have been able to cross the Ebro at Ribarroja. 
The latter alternative is obviously absurd: if the former were true, Afranius 
would certainly have continued his march along the road from Sarroca to 
Mayals or Llardecans, whereas we may infer, from his having tried to seize 
Monmaneu, that he diverged from that road towards the west, or, at all events, 
that he had intended to march down the defile of Ribarroja. 

One question remains: how did Afranius purpose to reach Octogesa 
from Monmaneu?! Either he must have hoped to be able somehow to cross 
the Ebro just below Mequinenza and the mouth of the Segre, and then to 
march by the road which leads to Fayon, and thence, crossing the Matarraiia, 
to Ribarroja; or he must have intended to gain the road which, starting from 
the western extremity of the Sierra de Campells, leads to Ribarroja through 
Almatret ; or to follow the northern bank of the Ebro ;? or perhaps to diverge 
somewhere from the Sierra and move across the hills to his goal. The first 
course seems out of the question: as Afranius had built a bridge at Octogesa, 
it follows that he could not cross the river elsewhere. The second seems the 
most probable, though Afranius, who had been obliged to abandon his baggage,® 
might have marched, as Caesar had done in his turning movement, where there 
was no road. It may be objected that if Octogesa was on the site of Ribarroja, 
Caesar could easily have seized the town and destroyed the bridge before 
Afranius, marching by a circuitous route, could arrive. But when Afranius 
tried to occupy the high mountain he was wellnigh desperate; and whoever 
identifies Octogesa with Mequinenza will find himself confronted with a like 
difficulty: if Afranius had succeeded in penetrating the defile of Ribarroja, 
Caesar, by marching along the Sierra de Campells, could easily have seized 
Octogesa and destroyed the bridge.* 

Apart from the identification of Octogesa, it seemed to me when I 
explored the country that Stoffel’s map of the operations between Ilerda and 
the Ebro was unobjectionable. The country through which he traces Caesar’s 
turning movement corresponds with Caesar’s description. The Plamities,® also 
called locus aequus atque apertus,® in which Caesar, after he had completed that 
movement, formed his line of battle, was certainly the plain on the edge of 
which stands the town of Mayals. As the car sped southwards over hill and 
dale, past steep bluffs and rocky gullies, often slowing down that I might 


1 Perhaps his knowledge of the country was 
vague, for he was obliged to reconnoitre on the 
march (B.C. i. 66, 3); but when he chose Octo- 
gesa as the site for his bridge, he may have 
informed himself about routes. 

2 See p, 570, 2.55. o°B:C. 41.070, es 

4 If anyone hereafter identifies Octogesa with 


Mequinenza, he will, I think, be inclined to 
admit that the bridge was not opposite Octogesa, 
but just below the confluence of the Segre with 
the Ebro. Otherwise Afranius would evidently 
have been obliged to ford the Segre before he 
could reach Ocitogesa and the bridge. 

5 B.C, i. 70, 3. Oba, ts 
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observe better, I wondered how Caesar could have used the words itineris 
campestris ;* but when I took up his book again I saw that he was mentally 
contrasting the country through which he had marched with the mountains 
beyond; and his own well-chosen words—ualles maximae ac difficillimae, saxa 
multis locts pracrupta,? magnis rupibus,> mons* and uallis aut locus decliuis,> com- 
pared with Jlocis campestribus,® ualles compared with locis superioribus,? and 
montem excelsum® (the adjective marking the contrast between a hill and the 
low ground from which it rises abruptly)—show what the country which the 
armies had to traverse before they could reach the mountains was really like. 

Anquillaria.—Curio sailed from Sicily® for Africa in the summer of 705 
(49 B.c.) with two legions and 500 cavalry, and after a voyage of two days and 
three nights landed at Anquillaria. This place, according to the Bellum ciuile, 
was twenty-two miles from Clupea, and had a roadstead, formed by two bold 
headlands (duobus eminentibus promunturiis), which in summer afforded a fairly 
commodious anchorage.!? The name Clupea survives in the modern Kelibia, a 
town on the eastern coast of the peninsula that terminates in Cap Bon; but 
Clupea was about two kilometres and a quarter (one Roman mile and a half) 
east-south-east of Kelibia and just north of Ras Mostefa; for the remains of 
quays and moles are still discernible on the shore. From Anquillaria Curio 
marched round the Gulf of Tunis to the river Bagradas, now called the 
Medjerda, the nearer bank of which he reached, if the original authority is 
trustworthy, in two days.’ The Bagradas has shifted its course northward: 
in Caesar’s time it entered the gulf about ten Roman miles south-east of Utica. 

It has been argued that the original narrative of Curio’s campaign was not 
written by Caesar ;1* but for historical purposes this question is unimportant. 
If, as I believe, the writer was Caesar, he of course worked upon a dispatch or 
dispatches furnished by officers?® who survived the campaign. 

Stoffel,?® perhaps following V. Guérin,!” identified the roadstead of Anquil- 
laria with a bay about a mile wide and stretching two-thirds of a mile from 
open sea to shore, two or three miles south of Rass el Ahmar and eight 
miles in a straight line south-west of Cap Bon. Meusel?® distrusts this 
identification ; first, because the bay is not twenty-two but, as he affirms, only 
eighteen Roman miles from Clupea;?® secondly, because it would have been 
impossible for Curio’s army to march to the Bagradas—distant 110 kilometres, 


or about sixty-eight English miles—in two days. Stoffel, who of course 


1 B.C. i. 66, 4. 2°1h, 68, 2. 
ih. 70, 3. ae lDay oy 2: CST OSE. 
© 7b; § 1. "1D. 70, 4. & Jb. 80,2. 


® According to Lucan (iv. 583), from Lily- 
baeum. S00 B.C. Us 23, 1-2: 

1 Atlas archéol. de la Tunisie, ed. E. Babelon, 
R. Cagnat, and S. Reinach, Feuille xvi and 
accompanying letterpress. MES IB Ge aihy PYly, te 

13 C. J. Tissot, Le bassin du Bagrada, etc., 1881, 
Ppp. 104-110; Bull. archéol, du Comité des travaux 


hist. 1887, p. 443. 
14 See P. Menge, Ist Caesay dey Verfasser des 


Abschnittes iiber Curios Feldzug in Afvika? 1gt0- 
tgir, and H. Meusel’s review in Jahvesberichte 
d. philol. Veveins zu Berlin, 1913, pp. 20-21. My 
view is supported by A, Klotz, Rhein. Mus., 1911, 
pp. 81 ff. 

15 One of them was Caesar’s able /egatus, Re- 
bilus (B.C. ii. 24,2; 34,4; Bell. Afr. 86, 5). 

16 Fist. de Jules César, i. 310. 

17 Voyage archéol. dans la régence de Tunis, ii, 1862, 
Du 224; 18 See pp. 319-20 of his edition. 

19 The distance measured along the shortest 
road is really just over nineteen Roman miles. 
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anticipated the second objection, tried to remove it by substituting et V dierum 
iter for biduique iter ; but Meusel rightly rejects this emendation, which, if not 
otherwise improbable, is palaeographically unsound. He suggests that Anquil- 
laria was near Aquae Calidae, now Hammam-Korbeus,! a hamlet well known 
to tourists, situated on the eastern shore of the lesser Gulf of Tunis, about 
three kilometres south of a point due east of Carthage. The distance from 
Aquae Calidae to the Bagradas was not much more than sixty kilometres; but 
Meusel admits that Aquae Calidae was thirty-two, not twenty-two, miles from 
Clupea. 

Now mere inspection of the French staff map? was enough to convince 
me that Anquillaria was nowhere near Korbeus; and when I saw that place 
the conviction deepened. The inlet formed by the two little promontories 
which one observes as one walks northward along the road from Korbeus is 
tiny: it could not have sheltered more than a small fraction of a fleet which 
must have numbered fully 100 ships.? Korbeus is shut off from the interior 
by mountains which reach the height of 419 metres (about 1,375 feet) and 
descend to the water’s edge: along the edge and in the sea close to the shore 
rocks abound; unless there was a mole, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to disembark the army; and it would have been excessively 
troublesome to transport the baggage to the plain which extends south of the 
hills. The existing road, which runs en corniche, was constructed recently ; 
and in order to ensure its safety, the overhanging mountains are faced in 
several places with masonry. Before the road was made Korbeus was not 
accessible from the south except by a path, which in the staff map of 1889 is 
indicated by a line signifying ‘sentier muletier.’* Is it credible that Curio 
would have selected this spot for a landing-place when the commodious 
anchorage near Cap Bon was open to him? Is it likely that Aquae Calidae 
was also called Anquillaria? And if Korbeus itself was not Anquillaria, no 
place can be found near it which satisfies the conditions. Glancing at the 
map superficially, one might perhaps be inclined to suppose that the anchorage 
was three or four miles north of Korbeus, between the promontories called 
Rass Dourdas and Rass el Fortass; but this bay is open to the same decisive 
objections as the inlet just north of Korbeus: indeed no path leads to it, and 
there is no evidence, literary or archaeological, that there was any town 
behind it. The inlet which extends at the foot of the mountains from about 
half a mile to a mile south of Korbeus is equally inadmissible. Furthermore, 
even if we were to substitute XXXJJ for XXII, it would be misleading to say 


1C, J. Tissot, Géogr. comparée de la province 
vom, a’A frique, i, 1884, pp. 164-9. The identity of 
Aquae Calidae with Korbeus is certain. Whether 
Aquae Calidae was identical with Carpis (or 
Carpi), or, as Tissot convincingly argues, distinct 
from it, is irrelevant to the present discussion. 

2 Carte de la Tunisie, sy¢yy, Feuille 94, or Aflas 
archéol. de la Tunisie, Feuille xiv. 


3 The fleet which Caesar assembled for his 
first expedition to Britain, and which had to 
convey an army of about the same size as 
Curio’s, numbered, besides ships of war, about 
too Gallic transports, which were probably 
larger than Curio’s vessels (B.G. iv. 22, 3-4; 
PHINEAS 

4 Atlas archéol. de la Tunisie, Feuille xxi. 
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that Anquillaria, supposing that it was near Aquae Calidae, was thirty-two 
miles from Clupea. Thirty-two miles the distance is in a straight line; but 
how could the Romans have measured it in a straight line across hill and dale, 
and even if they could, what would have been the use of stating the result? 
They measured distances along roads; and there was no direct road, not even 
a direct path, from Aquae Calidae or any place near it to Clupea. The 
distance along the tortuous paths which are traced in the staff map was at 
least forty Roman miles; and in a mountainous country routes remain 
unchanged. Again, if Anquillaria had been anywhere near the site of Korbeus, 
there would have been no point in mentioning its distance from Clupea. Let 
us see why our author did mention it. In the next sentence he tells us that 
Lucius Caesar the younger had been waiting off Clupea with ten ships of 
war to intercept Curio, but that, shrinking from an encounter with Curio’s 
numerous fleet, he ran his own trireme ashore and escaped by land to 
Hadrumetum (Sousse): then we read that Marcius Rufus, who with twelve 
galleys had convoyed Curio from Sicily, chased Lucius Caesar, but, descrying 
the stranded trireme, took it in tow and returned to Curio, who was still at 
Anquillaria. If Anquillaria was near Cap Bon, the motive for mentioning the 
distance between Anquillaria and Clupea is clear. The first objection which 
Meusel brings against Stoffel’s choice is cancelled by the similar objection 
which he himself admits against his own; and while the latter is insuperable, 
the former can perhaps be removed by supposing that XXJI was written by 
a copyist in mistake for XVIII. Moreover, as Meusel himself points out, 
biduigue may well have been written in mistake for triduique. If so, Curio 
marched at the rate of thirty-six or thirty-seven kilometres—about twenty-two 
English miles—a day. This, as Meusel observes, was a remarkable feat, 
especially in June; but it seems not improbable that Curio tried to emulate 
the celeritas of his master, even when nothing was to be gained by doing so. 

It may perhaps be objected to the bay which Guérin and Stoffel selected 
that it was too close to Missua, the site of which has been identified by an 
inscription, found on the spot, with Sidi Daoud; but ancient remains are 
visible behind the bay.? : 

Tissot,? agreeing with Thomas Shaw,‘ identified Aquillaria (sic) with 
El Haouaria, which is three miles south-south-west of Cap Bon and about a 
mile from the shore. The two projecting headlands, according to Tissot, were 
Cap Bon itself and Rass el Ahmar, which is twelve kilometres (about seven 
miles and a half) west-south-west of Cap Bon: but between these two there 
are several minor promontories; and if Tissot’s choice is right, the promun- 
turit must surely have been the headlands on either side of the ‘ Quarries’ 
(Aatopiar), at which Agathocles landed.® This place is about nine kilometres 


1 Tissot, Géogr. comparée, i, 165; C.I.L. viii. 4 Travels... -velating to... Barbary and the 
p. 129. Levant, second edition, 1757, vol. i. p. 88. 
2 Atlas archéol, de la Tunisie, Feuille viii. 5 Diodorus Siculus, xx. 6, 3. Cf. The Medi- 


3 Géogr. comparée, i. 174-5. terranean Pilot, i. 1904, p. 377. 
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further from the Bagradas than the site which Stoffel approves, and I am not 
certain that the eastern headland could be called eminens. 

The editors of the Atlas archéologique de la Tunisie MM. Babelon, 
Cagnat, and S. Reinach—tentatively point to a little bay, less than one kilo- 
metre south of Rass el Ahmar, close to which there are ancient remains. 
‘Sous l'eau,’ they remark, ‘on distingue des murs de quais et des vestiges de 
moles.’ No doubt there was a port here; but it was not more than about 
250 yards wide,—far too small to have sheltered Curio’s fleet. 

The choice evidently lies between Stoffel’s site? and El Haouaria; and the 
former seems to me the more probable. 

The battle-field of the Bagradas.—The evidence for fixing the site of the 
battle in which Curio perished is contained in B.C. ii. 38-42. His cavalry, 
numbering about 500, marched soon after sunset from the Cornelian Camp, 
three miles east-by-south of Utica,? against Saburra, who was encamped near 
the Bagradas; surprised the enemy, of whom they killed a considerable 
number ; and returned with their prisoners to meet Curio, who had followed 
them with the infantry in the fourth watch, that is, within two hours of dawn. 
When the cavalry met Curio, he had advanced six Roman miles from the 
Cornelian Camp. Marching on, he ordered the cavalry to follow him; but 
they were so tired that only 200 could obey. When Curio encountered 
Saburra he had covered sixteen Roman miles; when it became evident that 
he was defeated he attempted to occupy the hills close by, but was anticipated 
by the enemy. 

Tissot4 places the battle-field where I have placed it,—on the north bank 
of the Bagradas, near the ford three miles east of Djedeida; but he thinks that 
the hills (proximi colles®) which Curio tried to occupy were those along the crest 
of which he had moved during the earlier stage of his march. This seems to 
me impossible, for those hills terminate about eight miles north of the supposed 
battle-field: if it has been correctly determined, the hills must have been those 
called Djebel Chaouat, the plain between which and the river is an ideal field 
for a combat of cavalry. 

Stoffel® maintains that the site was only sixteen kilometres and a half 
(rather more than ten miles) from the Cornelian Camp, not far south of the 
heights along which Curio had advanced. In order to defend this theory, he 
is of course compelled to do violence to the text: instead of XVI? (milium) he 
substitutes an emendation of his own, XII. He attempts to justify this altera- 
tion by the following arguments :—if X VI were right, Curio’s cavalry, at the 
moment when he met them,® would have marched twenty-six Roman miles, 
besides fighting and looting, in one night,—a sheer impossibility; and the 


1 Letterpress accompanying Feuille viii. 3 See G. Veith, Antike Schlachtfelder, etc., iii. 
2 Stoffel coolly asserts (i. 310) that ‘Aprés la 1912, p. 734, and Karte 16, 

chute de Carthage, les Romains .. . créerent 4 Le bassin du Bagrada, 1881, p. 106. 

en face de Missua, sur la pointe opposée du 5 BUC. Waa 

croissant qui formait la rade, une ville nouvelle 6 Hist, de Jules César, i. 313-4. 


quwils appelérent du nom latin Anquillaria.’ 7 B.C Anat es 8 Vb, 30,03 
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200 horsemen who followed Curio to the battle would have marched thirty-six 
Roman miles before going into action. Everything is explained if in 41, 1 we 
substitute (confecto iam labore) equitatu for exercitu. 

Nemesis punishes the rash emendator. Having made one needless 
emendation, Stoffel was forced, in order to bolster it up, to make another. 
Remembering the words of Boeckh—‘ In general one may affirm that out of 
one hundred conjectural emendations ... not five are right’—who will believe 
that Stoffel hit the nail on the head twice in two successive attempts? The 
cavalry had no fighting to do except butchering a number of defenceless and 
sleepy men; and, as far as we know, their loot consisted of a few prisoners. 
Stoffel finds no difficulty in believing that in 52 B.c. four legions marched 
fifty Roman miles in twenty-eight hours; yet he requires us to believe that 
500 horsemen were so fatigued by marching eighteen Roman miles that 
300 of them could go no further! When I remember that in the pur- 
suit of Tantia Topi Colonel Holmes marched fifty-four miles across a sandy 
desert in a little over twenty-four hours,” I see no reason for disbelieving that 
the 200 horsemen who were able to follow Curio marched thirty-six Roman 
miles, more especially as their horses were then so jaded that they could 
hardly move. 

Aggar.—To determine the site of Aggar is important, not only because it 
would help us to locate three other towns—Zeta, Vaga, and Tegea—but also 
because it is essential to a full understanding of the movements that preceded 
the decisive battle of Thapsus. The data are as follows :—according to the 
author of Bellum Africanum,®? Caesar marched from his camp, situated about 
six miles west of Leptis, to Aggar, which was sixteen, or, according to the 
MS. known as V (Vindobonensis), thirteen miles from the outskirts of Thapsus,! 
and encamped in a plain in its neighbourhood. His object in moving to Aggar 
was to procure corn, and in the surrounding estates he found an abundance of 
barley, olive oil, wine, and figs, and a little wheat. Scipio, who had been 
encamped a little to the west of Caesar’s former position, followed him along 
the crest of a ridge, encamped six miles from his camp and evidently west of 
it, and sent two legions in quest of corn to Zeta, ten miles westward or north- 
westward from his own camp and eighteen miles from Caesar’s.® On hearing 
of this move, Caesar constructed a new camp on a hill, left a detachment 
to hold it, marched past Scipio’s camp, and took possession of Zeta. He 
attempted to attack Scipio’s legions while they were engaged near Zeta in 
foraging, but was deterred from doing so by the approach of reinforcements. 
Thereupon he returned, encountering strong opposition from Labienus and 
Afranius, to his camp near Aggar.® Some days later he marched from Aggar 
—or rather, as the author doubtless means, from his camp near Aggar—to the 
outskirts of Thapsus. Scipio and Juba followed him, marching on high: 

1 B.G, vii. 40-1. 3.63;1); 675.90, 2. 4 Bell. Afr. 79, 2 


2 Rice Holmes, Hist. of the Indian Mutiny, fifth 5 Tb. 68,-z, 6 Ib. 68, 2; 69-70. 
edition (reprint of 1913), p. 548. 
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ground, and established two separate camps eight miles from Thapsus. 
Scipio, finding himself prevented by Caesar’s piquets from relieving Thapsus, 
turned backward, marched round the western side of the salt marsh of 
Moknine, and, entering the isthmus which separated it on the north from the 
sea (itinere supra stagnum .. . confecto), encamped one Roman mile and a half 
from Caesar’s camp and close to the shore.! 

Stoffel locates Aggar about two miles south of Lemta and one kilometre 
north-west of Kasser Helal, on a site where traces of an ancient town have 
been discovered.2, With characteristic dogmatism he asserts that military © 
reasons establish this identification, and with characteristic contempt for 
civilian readers he omits to explain them. Whatever their value may be, 
Captain Veith, as we shall presently see, rejects them. Meanwhile it is 
sufficient to say that they are at variance with the statement that Scipio 
followed Caesar when the latter marched from Aggar to Thapsus. For if 
Stoffel’s location of Aggar is right, Caesar evidently marched from Aggar along 
the northern edge of the marsh of Moknine; and Scipio in the first instance 
evidently marched along its southern side. Besides, Aggar, as we have seen, 
was sixteen, or perhaps thirteen, Roman miles from the outskirts of Thapsus, 
whereas the site which Stoffel identified with that of Aggar is only ten Roman 
miles from Thapsus itself; and accordingly Stoffel, submissively followed by 
Rudolf Schneider, substituted X for XVJ.° 

Tissot,* who saw that Scipio must have followed Caesar, located Aggar at 
Beni Hassan, eleven kilometres (about seven miles) west of the marsh of 
Moknine. He of course supposed that Caesar marched for Thapsus round 
the northern side of the marsh, and that Scipio, following him, encamped at 
Sokrine, which is about eight Roman miles west of Thapsus. But this 
assumption compelled him to mistranslate the words supra stagnum.® He 
argued that when Scipio found himself barred by Caesar’s piquets, he turned 
back and marched round the southern side of the march. 

Captain Veith places Aggar about four kilometres, or two miles and a 
half, north of Ksour es Saf,® which is fifteen Roman miles, in a straight line, 
south of Thapsus; and this view, so far as I can at present see, is unas- 
sailable. 

T. Ric—E HOLMEs. 


1 Bell. Afr. 79, 2—8o, 3. 

2 Hist. de Jules César, ii. 280. 

3 1b. p. 297. 4 Géogr. comparée, etc. ii. 744. 

5 Bell. Afr. 80, 3. 

6 Antike Schlachtfelder, etc., iii. 811-19. Accord- 
ing to Veith’s map (Karte 20), Aggar is little 


more than two kilometres north of Ksour es 
Saf; and the site which he selects for Caesar's 
second camp is about the same distance west 
of it. He gives various reasons, besides those 
which occurred to me, for rejecting Stoffel’s 
theory. 


NOTE ON SENECA. 
Nat. Quaest. p. 76. 17 sqq. (Gercke). 


GERCKE reads with the MSS. A and E: ‘haec adhuc Etruscis philoso- 
phisque communia sunt: in illo dissentiunt quod fulmina a Ioue (“ fulmina 
nouem” the best MSS.) dicunt mitti et tres illi (om. A) manubias dant.’ Mr. 
Garrod (C.Q. vol. VIII. No. 4, p. 281) remarks that the soundness of ‘ nouem ’ 
is clinched by the passage he cites from Pliny, N.H. II. 138. But the sugges- 
tion he bases on this—to alter ‘illi’ to ‘ Ioui’—seems unsatisfactory, as ‘ mitti’ 
in the first clause is left in crying need of a governing agent; ‘ Ioui’ comes in 
too late in the sentence, and the whole is given an awkward turn that Seneca 
surely could and would have avoided—by writing ‘ fulmina <a Ioue> nouem 
dicunt mitti.’ Even if ‘a Ioue’ is merely a conjecture of the A family, as 
Mr. Garrod seems to hold, it is a conjecture good enough to pass muster. 
Perhaps copyists then dropped ‘ illi’ from a feeling that it was needless after 
‘a Joue.’ But construction practically demands it. 


Kot. SHACKLE, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


NOTES ON LUCAN IV. 


Vv. 134-140. 


Sic Venetus stagnante Pado fusoque Britannus 
nauigat oceano; sic, cum tenet omnia Nilus, 
conseritur bibula Memphitis cumba papyro. 
his ratibus traiecta manus festinat utrimque 
succisum curuare nemus, fluuiique ferocis 
incrementa timens non primis robora ripis 
imposuit, medios pontem distendit in agros. 


THE subject of these lines may be found in Caes. B.C. I. 54, from which 
they are in part derived, though probably at second hand. The reference is 
to Caesar’s tactics after the floods in the plain around Ilerda. He built a 
number of coracles after the British fashion, and had them conveyed to a point 
on the right bank of the Sicoris, twenty-two miles from his camp. In these 
boats he sent a number of men across the river, who fortified some rising 
ground. Then he sent a legion across and started the building of a bridge 
from both sides at once: huc legionem postea trarectt atque ex utraque parte pontem 
institutum biduo perfectt. 

It is somewhat surprising that the meaning of fuso oceano appears to have 
escaped all the commentators. The context shows that the reference is to 
flooded land. When the Po is in flood the Venetian uses boats to traverse 
the submerged part of the country, so does the Egyptian when the Nile over- 
flows its banks, and so does the Briton when the low-lying coast is invaded 
by the sea. The meaning of fuso oceano is indicated by I. 410, cum funditur 
ingens | oceanus, uel cum refugis se fluctibus aufert, where the reference is to the 
tides of the Gallic coast. Fuso, then =superfuso. 

Vv. 137, 138 are difficult, but if the text is sound only one interpretation 
seems possible. The meaning of wtrimque is shown by Caesar’s ex utraque 
parte, quoted above. A detachment crosses in the coracles, and cuts down the 
trees which they find on the farther bank. Some of the timber is carried over 
to Caesar’s side of the river, and the building of the bridge is begun from both 
ends. Swuccisum nemus=succisas arbores (nemoris); there are, of course, many 
parallels to this use. Curuare must mean ‘to form into a curved (or ‘‘ arched’) 
shape.’ It is most improbable that Caesar’s bridge was of such a shape, but 
that does not matter. This explanation is given by a few of the older editors, 
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and I should not have said anything about the passage were it not that the 
interpretation (partly new) suggested by Haskins has been adopted in the 
latest commentary, that of Francken. Haskins’ note reads thus: 

succisum cuvuave nemus, ‘to hack and bend down trees,’ This probably means 


that they first cut the trunk half through with the axe, and then break it 
off by bending it over by ropes. 


This method of felling trees was certainly known to the Romans; cf. Ov. 
Met. VIII. 774 sqq. labefactaque tandem | ictibus innumeris adductaque funibus 
arbor | corruit. But if we adopt this interpretation we shall make Lucan 
say, ‘a band of men crossed to the other bank and hastened to fell the trees 
on both banks. Francken is not blind to the difficulty, and tries to wriggle out 
of it by saying that the expression is a loose one, for ‘traiecta manu ab hac 
et altera, quae remanserat, festinatum est.’ I venture to think that what 
Francken is content to explain as ‘dicta licenter’ will seem to most readers to 
be impossible; moreover, the assumption of ‘altera (manus) quae permanserat ’ 
is quite gratuitous, and is certainly not borne out by Caesar’s account. We 
have, in short, to choose between an impossibility plus a doubtful use of curuare 
and an intelligible statement plus a reasonable use of curuare. 


Vv. 167-9. 


Lucan gives a very meagre account of the operations related in Caes. 
B.C. I. 61-68, and the little that he gives is not wholly consistent with Caesar’s 
narrative, as a comparison of vv. 148-156 with Caes. cc. 64 sq., will clearly 
show. At v. 157 begins an account of the attempt of Afranius and Petreius to 
make their way through the mountainous regions where pursuit will be 
difficult, where tutae . . . opaco anfractu latuere wiae (vv. 159 sq.). By reaching 
this passage the Pompeians will be able to shift the struggle terrarum im dewa 
... que feras gentes (vv. 161 sq.; cf. vv. 145 sqq. and Caes. B.C. I. 61.2 and 3, 
65. 3 and 4). This is the last thing that Caesar desires, so he gives hasty 
orders for his troops to head off the enemy. 


dixit et ad montes tendentem praeuenit hostem. 167 
illic exiguo paulum distantia uallo 
castra locant. 


It is hardly possible to congratulate the editors on their treatment of 
these lines; Oudendorp seems to be the only one who has a glimmering of 
the meaning, and even he hesitates to adopt the correct interpretation. 
Exiguo paulum distantia uallo must, we are told, mean that the two camps are 
very close to one another, and ‘slightly separated by a small rampart’ must be 
Lucan’s way of saying ‘with only a small distance between the ramparts!’ 
Compared with this, the interpretation mentioned toward the end of the last 
note is a model of reasonableness. Lucan, it appears, may say what he likes, 
but only his editors can tell what he means! A few commentators, it is true, 
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have felt qualms, and have preferred to read exigua walle. Thus does one 
error lead to another! One might ask in passing why Lucan was not content 
with exigua distantia ualle ; paulum is a good deal worse than superfluous. But 
there is no need to alter the text; distantia= distant from one another, and 
exiguo uallo is Ablative of Description qualifying castra. Both forces come up 
in hot haste and throw up hasty defences, ‘camps with meagre rampart,’ at a 
very short distance from one another (paulum distantia). If vy. 168 had been 
written by Virgil, the order of the words might have favoured (but would not 
have necessitated) our taking exiguo uallo with distantia ; in the case of Lucan 
arguments based on the order of words have a very flimsy foundation. 
Vv. 228-231. 


hostes nempe meos sceleri iurata nefando 
sacramenta tenent; at uobis uilior hoc est 
uestra fides, quod pro causa pugnantibus aequa 
et ueniam sperare licet. 


Petreius is upbraiding his soldiers for mingling in friendly intercourse with 
the enemy and showing willingness to make peace and to trust to Caesar’s 
indulgence. The sense of the passage has been more or less seriously mis- 
understood by commentators. Francken takes sceleri to be a term of abuse 
applied to Caesar. This interpretation seems unnatural and unnecessary. In 
Stat. Theb. II. 491 we find plebs ferro iurata (cf. 1V. 305 iurataque pectora Marti, 
ie. bello), where the Dative has the same meaning as im with the Accusative 
has in Luc. IX. 850, in gladios turata manus (cf. Ov. Met. XIII. 50 curatus im 
ayma). In the present passage we have the same Dative with zwratus used in 
a Passive sense. 

Haskins falls into a misunderstanding of another kind; mempe, he says, 
is equivalent to at enim, and the sentence means ‘ but you say my enemies are 
bound by a sworn oath to accursed crime.’ This rendering misses the whole 
point of the passage. Tenent is emphatic; the meaning is, ‘my foes remain 
loyal to their oath of fealty, an oath which pledges them to unspeakable 
crime.’ The next sentence is in direct contrast, and here again the sense has 
often been missed. Haskins translates thus: ‘but by you your own honour 
is held of less account for this reason, in that fighting for a just cause you may 
even hope for mercy’; and he adds the explanation, ‘i.e., if you are defeated ; 
Caesar’s soldiers, owing to the badness of their cause, could not hope for it.’ 
This is surely a strange notion; if a wicked enemy proves victorious, is he 
likely to be merciful to his opponents on the ground that their cause was 
righteous? But Petreius is not thinking of the consequences of a future 
defeat. What troubles him is the fact that his soldiers are willing to submit 
to Caesar without further fighting (see the previous part of his speech, 
especially vv. 213-219), and to ask for pardon—yea, pardon (ef uemiam), as 
if they had done wrong in supporting Pompey, pardon, ‘though fighting for 
a just cause.’ The meaning of the passage, then, is—‘ In truth my foes keep 
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their oath, which pledges them to unspeakable crime, while ye hold your 
allegiance more lightly because ye may hope for pardon—pardon, forsooth, 
when ye are fighting in a righteous cause.’ Pyo causa pugnantibus aequa is 
purposely put in the quod-clause next to ef ueniam, but it also, of course, 
furnishes a contrast to sceleri iwrata nefando ; the Pompeians with a righteous 
cause are less loyal than the Caesarians with a wicked one. 

The last sentence may be illustrated by II. 519-521, poenarwm extremum 
cit, quod castra secutus | sit patriae Magnumgque ducem totumque senatum, | 
ignosct. 

It may be worth while (as the commentators do not notice it) to call 
attention to the bitter gibe conveyed by meos—not nostros; the soldiers have 
made friends with the enemy, and only the leader remains faithful. 


Vv. 303 sq. 
tunc exhausta super multo sudore iuuentus 
extrahitur duris silicum lassata metallis. 


In the search for water pits are dug to a great depth, but the search is 
vain, and the wearied soldiers are drawn up to the surface. Super, which 
suggests the padding of modern schoolboy-verses, has been subjected to all 
sorts of desperate interpretations. According to Lucan’s account of the depth 
of the pits, it is clear that the men must have been dragged up by ropes; 
indeed duris silicum lassata metallis may refer to their experience as they were 
being dragged up; otherwise we have a somewhat clumsy pleonasm, exhausta— 
lassata. As the ropes were worked from above, super may be =desuper, as often 
in poetry. 


Vv. 398-401. The soldiers of Afranius and Petreius are allowed by Caesar 
to return home and settle quietly on the land. 


hoc quoque securis oneris Fortuna remisit, 
sollicitus menti quod abest fauor: ille salutis 
est auctor, dux ille fuit. sic proelia soli 
felices nullo spectant ciuilia uoto. 


Oneris goes with hoc. Pauor for fauor V—an obvious emendation. Line 399 
has not, I think, been correctly explained. Haskins reads fauor, but translates 
pauor; Francken gives the meaning as ‘quod in suam terram reduces nemini 
gratiam debent (ut debent coloni deducti beneficio aliquo)’—an extremely 
far-fetched explanation. Sollicitus fawor denotes the anxieties of partisanship. 
The dictionaries supply plenty of examples of this use of favor, and many more 
could be given from Lucan and other writers. The following words explain 
the meaning clearly. The old soldiers feel kindly towards Caesar for sparing 
their lives, and towards Pompey as the leader for whom they had fought ; thus 
they do not care which of the two wins: sic proelia soli | felices nullo spectant 
ciutlia uoto. 
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Hosius puts ile .. . fuit within quotation-marks, but this seems quite 
unnecessary. 
Vv. 507 sq. 
temptare parabunt 
foederibus turpique uolent corrumpere uita. 
The succeeding words show that we must punctuate wita ? 


Vv. 615 sq. 
ille parum fidens pedibus contingere matrem 
auxilium membris calidas infudit harenas. 


This is said of Antaeus in his contest with Hercules. The Pres. Inf. with 
fidens has been explained in very doubtful ways. It is surely equal to se with 
a Fut. Inf. Antaeus does not feel sure that he will be able to keep in contact 
with Mother Earth; he therefore pours sand upon his body, so that some 
small portion of earth might cling to him throughout the struggle. Fidere is 
similarly used with a Pres. Inf. in Stat. Theb. IX. 848. It seems to be a rare 
construction, and indeed even the Accusative and the Fut. Inf., found in 
Luc. V. 577, is by no means common. In Stat. Theb. VI. 842 sq. we find 
inde haec audax fiducia tantum | Oenidae superare parem. ‘This use of the Pres. 
Inf. is, of course, frequent in poetry with such verbs as sperare (Luc. V. 503, 
VI. 584 sqq.), spondere, promittere, and even in prose it is regular with pollicert. 
In Stat. Theb. II. 199 sq. we find a combination of the two constructions. 
auxilioque futurum | et patriis spondet reduces inducere regmis. 


Vv. 715-9. Curio has just defeated Varus in Africa. 


tristia sed postquam superati proelia Vari 

sunt audita Iubae, laetus, quod gloria belli 

sit rebus seruata suis, rapit agmina furtim, 

obscuratque suam per iussa silentia famam, 

hoc solum metuens incauto ab hoste timeri. 
I have written v. 719 as it is given in nearly all the chief MSS. Hosius 
reads incauto ex hoste widert, but widert (Z) is surely a rvidiculus mus, and must 
be a gloss or a rash ‘emendation,’—indeed any student of the text of Lucan 
might have guessed that some such reading would be given in at least one of 
the MSS.; the only wonder is that we do not find some more of the same sort, 
e.g. perive or domart! The expression metuens timert was perhaps suggested by 
Lucan’s uncle (Sen. Ag. 73, metut cupiunt metuique timent), but our poet develops 
it in a fashion which was sure to win the applause of his contemporaries, and 
which became popular with posterity. Perhaps the best commentary on it is 
supplied by Claud. Sézl. I. 341 sqq.: 


ne timeare times, et, quem uindicta manebat, 
desperare uetas. quantum fiducia nobis 
profuit hostilis! 


Grotius and Francken compare Paneg. XI. (XII.) 35. 2: quo quidem maxime 
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tuus gaudebat exercitus, cum se ultro wideret lacessi; qui mhil magis timuerat 
quam timert. 

But a very puzzling question remains. The reading incauto ab hoste cannot 
be approved, as Lucan nowhere else shortens, instead of eliding, a long vowel. 
Various readings have been suggested, but only two seem to have any proba- 
bility. The first is a conjecture of Grotius, which has found much favour 
with his successors, imcautus ab hoste. The meaning will then be, ‘fearing 
only that through rashness he might be feared by the foe,’ i.e. that he might 
put the enemy on his guard. The other possible reading is found as a 
correction in a few MSS., incauto ex hoste. Editors who have adopted it have 
been reduced to ludicrous straits in their efforts to explain imcauto ex hoste 
timert (or uwidert). If they had read Bentley’s note carefully they would have 
had the difficulty solved before their eyes; incauto ex hoste must be taken with 
the previous words, as Bentley indicates by putting a comma after hoste. The 
emphasis thus thrown upon the solitary imeri is a point in favour of reading ex. 

Francken thinks that ex is a mere conjecture, made for metrical reasons 
after incautus had been changed to incauto. It seems, however, at least as 
likely that ex was changed to ab by someone who, like the editors mentioned 
above, construed ex with timer. But the fact that all good manuscript 
authority is in favour of ab, coupled with the fact that imcautus is devoid of 
ancient authority, may warrant a suspicion that neither incauto ex nor incautus 
ab is what Lucan wrote. I venture to suggest that he wrote incauto iam. 
Elision is, of course, quite common with zam, and in Lucan’s two examples 
(II. 217, III. 752) the word occupies the same place in the line as it would 
occupy here. If incauto ia became incauto a, the change to ab would naturally 
follow. The reading suggested has the great advantage of elucidating the 
meaning of incauto, which has been the subject of much dispute, as a reference 
to Oudendorp’s edition will show. Curio was at first very much afraid of 
Iuba (v. 694, hac igitur regis trepidat 1am Curio fama), but he at last decides 
that his timidity was working havoc with his cause (vv. 699 sqq. languida 
segnt | cernit cuncta metu nocturnaque munia ualli | desolata fuga), and resolves to 
adopt a bolder policy: ‘eripe consilium pugna,’ he says, and then attacks Varus. 
Fortune smiles upon him in order to lead him on to his doom (wv. 711 sq.) ; 
he routs Varus and pursues him headlong till stopped by the rampart of the 
enemy’s camp. 

Then comes the passage which we have been considering. Iuba sees his 
chance. Curio, who formerly feared him (v. 694), is now full of a false con- 
fidence, which robs him of all caution; he is, in fact, tam incautus. Tuba’s 
only fear is that reports of his advance in force might reach Curio and alarm 
him in time. It is best to regard timervi as=ne timeretur; cf. 1X. 482, Hor. 
Carm. III. 14. 15, and many other passages. The sense will be most clearly: 
brought out by punctuating thus :— 

hoc solum metuens incauto iam hoste, timeri. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXVI. No.1. 1915. 


C. D. Buck, Words of Speaking and Saying in the Indo-European Languages (first 
paper). A contribution towards the Semantics of language. The words discussed 
originally denoted ‘noise.’ E. G. Sihler, Caesar, Cicero and Ferrevo. 11. A continua- 
tion of his exposure of Ferrero’s reckless inaccuracy. Amongst the instances quoted 
is the description of Tullius Tiro as two persons, ‘the secretaries amongst whom was 
a freedman who bore his [Cicero’s] own name M. Tullius and a young slave Tiro.’ 
G. L. Hendrickson, A Wetticism of Asinius Polio. ‘The Patavimtas which Pollio 
ascribed to Livy is a malicious coinage, suggesting that the historian was not a 
master of Latin style (/atimitas), but was ‘Patavina lingua disertus.. E. W. Fay, 
Nigidius Grammaticus ; ‘ Casus interrogandt. Suggests that this phrase for the genitive 
used by Nigidius (and Sulpicius Apollinaris, following Nigidius) ap. Gellium arose 
from a grammarian’s note on Plaut. Pseud. 6 (as read by Nonius 501. 13) ‘me (read 
mt or met) interrvogandi et tui respondendi mihi’, something like this: ‘“* mez” ut hic 


usurpatur in casu [short for in eodem casu ac] “«imuterrogandi” est, non in casu 
dandi,’ 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 


March 6. E. Hedén, Homerische Gdotterstudien (Cauer). R. Schubert, Die 
Quellen zuy Geschichte dey Dtadochenzeat (Kallenberg). W. Fischer, Das vomische 
Lager insbesondere nach Livius (Soltau). A thorough piece of work. 

March 13. F. Boll, Aus dey Offenbarung Iohannis. Hellenistische Studien zum 
Weltbild der Apokalypse (Gressmann). This book carries us forward in the inter- 
pretation of the Apokalypse. E. Wolff, P. Cornelii Taciti libri qui supersunt. Buch 
I. und II. 2., umgearbeitete Auflage. Erkl. von E. W. (Bitschofsky). Evanos. Acta 
philologica Suecana. Edenda curavit V. Lundstrom. Vol. XI. XII. (Heraeus). 
Sketch of Contents, M.N. Tod, International arbitration amongst the Greeks (Thalheim). 
Compares with Raeder’s ‘L’arbitrage international chez les Hellénes.’ It is an 
advantage to have the subject dealt with in two independent treatises which supple- 
ment one another. K. Brugmann, Grundriss dey vergleichenden Grammatik der tdg. 
Sprachen. 2. Bearb. II., 3, 1 (Pedersen). 

March 20. Mélanges Holleaux. Recueil de mémoires concernant l’antiquité 
grecque offert 4 M. H. (Rossbach). The review gives a sketch of the contents. 
Der obergermanisch-vitische Limes des Rémerreichs. Lief. 38 and 39 ( Wolff). 

March 27. R. Dienel, (1) Zu Ciceyos Hortensius, (2) Cicevos Hortensius wnd 
S. Augustins De beata vita (Stangl). The review gives a summary of recent attempts 
to restore the dialogue. E. Kuster, Die Schlange in der gviechischen Kunst und Religion 
(Wide). A. Grenier, Bologne Villanovienne et Etrusque (Goessler). ‘The identification 
of the Villanova people with the “ Umbrians” is wholly unproved.’ Apart from 
this error G.’s book is very valuable. H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, Sammlung 
dev gviechischen Dialektinschriften. 1V. Band, IV. 2 von P. Gartchen und O. Hoff- 
mann (Larfeld), Gives 70 Inscriptions not included in the portion of this work 
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edited by Bechtel (1905), and a very careful study of the language of the Ionian 
Inscriptions. 

April 3. Th. Birt, Kvitik und Hermeneutik. Nebst Abriss des antiken Buchwesens 
(Helm). A new book, not a new edition of an earlier volume. It is not a systematic 
handbook, but a vigorous exposition of the author’s views on matters in which he has 
felt a strong interest. B.Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und romischen Antike. 
Ein Beitrag zuy antiken Kulturgeschichte (Poland). A clear and accurate presentation 
of an important subject. The second volume contains a ‘ Spezialcorpus der benutzten 
Urkunden.’ 

Aprilto. W. A. Heidel, On certain fragments of the Pre-Socratics. Critical notes 
and elucidations (Lortzing). The reviewer praises the work and discusses a number 
of passages. H. gives much space to Heraclitus. A. Thumb, Satzrhythmus und 
Satzmelodie in dey altgriechischen Pyosa. In: Fortschritte der Psychologie und ihrer 
Anwendungen (Miinscher). A fuller statement of the views expressed by Th. in the 
new edition of Brugmann’s Griech. Gram, in the section ‘ Musikalische Formung des 
Satzes.’ The reviewer’s estimate of the work is unfavourable. M. Wellmann, 
Pedant Dioscuridis Anazarbei De materia medica libri quinque, ed. M. W. (Oder). 
Vol. 3 completing the work and including the Ilept drAdv dappdxwv and useful 
indices. A. C. Clark, Recent developments in textual criticism (Helm). Sketches 
contents. The Annual of the British School at Athens (Schréder). 

April 17. W. Reese, Die griechischen Nachrichten tiber Indien bis zum Feldzuge 
Alexanders des Grossen (Kallenberg). S. H. Ballou, The manuscript tradition of the 
Historia Augusta. Important not only for the history of this text, but also for that 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

April 24. H. Schaal, De Euvipidis Antiopa. Mit 4 Tafeln (Wecklein), Useful, 
especially the archaeological part, in which the works of art which throw light on 
the play are brought together and studied. M. Wellmann, Die Schrift des Dioscurides, 
Ilept drAGv dappdxwv (Kind). Successful in showing that this is a genuine work 
of D. A. Reinach, Bulletin annuel @épigraphie grecque. CQuatritme Année, 1910-1912 
(Larfeld). 

May. C.E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin. Vol, II. The Cases (Schmalz). 
Useful both for continuous study and for reference. A long review, discussing a 
number of questions. 

May 8. J. M. Edmonds, Sappho in the added light of the new Fragments (Sitzler). 
The reviewer discusses some of the difficulties of reconstructing Sappho’s life. 
P. Sticotti, Die vomische Stadt Doclea in Montenegro. Schriften der Balkankommission, 
Antiquar. Abt. VI. (Anthes). The book puts together the substance of various 
works already published. A. Reinach, A propos de Vorigine de Valphabet. Reprinted 
from the Revue épigvaphique (Larfeld). The writer discusses eight recent treatises on 
this subject. F. Iber, Aduerbiorum Graecorum in -QE cadentium historia usque ad Isocratis 
tempova pertinens (Eberhard). The reviewer praises and summarizes this dissertation. 

May 15. O. Schroeder, Pindavi carmina cum fragmentis selectis it. ed. O. S. 
(Sitzler). Improved throughout. S. has appended a ‘membrorum notabilium 
conspectus’ by the help of which one can learn and test his views on metre. 
R. Sabbadini, (1) Le scoperte det codict latini e grect ne’ secoli XIVe XV. (2) Storia e 
critica di testi latint (Stangl). Very highly praised. 

May 22, F. Miller, Die antiken Odyssee-Illustrationen in threr kunsthistorischen 
Entwicklung (Koepp). Useful, especially to the teacher, though not wholly satis- 
factory. J.Scham, Dery Optativgebrauch bet Clemens von Alexandrien in seiner sprach- 
und stilgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (Helbing). W. Heintze, Dey Clemensroman und seine 
gviechischen Quellen (Helm). Interesting to students of Apuleius. C. Wilke, Philodemi 
De ira liber (Philippson). Teubner text of rolls found at Herculaneum. 
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May 29. C. Hosius, L. Annaei Senecae De beneficiis libri VII., De clementia 
libri II, iterum ed. C. H. (Rossbach). O. Meltzer, Geschichte dey Karthager. Vol. 3 
(from 218 to 146 B.c.) by U. Kahrstedt (Oehler). The reviewer discusses with 
special knowledge the topography of Carthage and the battle of the Metaurus. 
A. Schulten, Numantia. Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen 1905-1912. I. Die 
Keltiberer und ihre Kriege mit Rom (Anthes). First volume (historical) of a large 
work by the excavator. The reviewer sketches the contents and praises highly. 


Classical Philology. Vol. X. No.1. 1915. 

Kelly Rees, The Function of the mpd@vpov in the Production of Greek Plays. His 
chief conclusions are that (1) the prothyron was a common architectural feature of 
Greek houses ; (2) it was employed on the stage for any purpose for which it was 
found useful ; (3) it was the conventional place for representing indoor scenes both in 
the New Comedy and in the Classical period ; (4) corpses of characters murdered 
inside the palace were commonly shown to the audience by opening the palace doors, 
though the eccyclema may have been used ; (5) the eccyclema tradition seems to go back — 
to the scenes in Aristophanes, where Euripides and Agathon are rolled out on easy 
chairs ; (6) this is probably a travesty of Euripides’ method of bringing sick persons 
on to the stage. R. M. Gummere, The Modern Note in Seneca’s Letters. Many of 
Seneca’s views are essentially modern, e.g. his attitude to slavery, professional 
athletics, and feminism. A. Shewan, The Oneness of the Homeric Language. The 
various tests used to discriminate between different components, such as the augment, 
vowel contraction, and so on, through the whole list, have all broken down. C. C. 
Mierow, Evegippius and the Closing Years of the Province of Novicum Ripense. An account 
of his Vita Severin (d. 511). F. H. Forbes, Textual Problems in Aristotle's Meteorology. 
A reconsideration in much detail of the character and relations of the MSS. Notes 
and Discussions. C. D. Buck shows that the Lesbian use of as for @ and 7 is limited 
to a special class of cases. G. H. Cohen suggests that Latin frequentatives in -tave 
came from nouns in -fa, and that their ‘frequentative’ notion is due to the influence 
of frequent-ave (formed from frequens). Katharine Allen argues that doctus as an 
epithet of Latin poets has no special reference to Alexandrian learning. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1915. 


Feb. 13. S. G. Campbell, Livy, Book XXVII. ed. by S. G. C. (E. B. Lease). 
‘Unquestionably worthy to take a stand with the best in the series to which it 
belongs. ... The syntactical notes are in general good, but in some instances the 
editor has not seized the characteristic features of Livy’s style and has not presented 
them in proper perspective, notably the poetical element, extensive use of the 
iterative subjunctive, and, finally, of neologisms in diction or syntax.’ 

Feb. 20. E. S. Bourchier, Spain under the Roman Empwe (C. U. Clark). ‘A 
pleasant and well written account of Roman Spain.’ 

March 20. G.M. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation. A University 
of Chicago Dissertation. Pp. 172 (M. Carroll). ‘A very scholarly and important 
contribution to our knowledge of the political life of ancient Athens.’ 

March 27. T.S. Duncan, The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of 
P. Papinius Status (H. C. Lipscomb). ‘It is the purpose of this dissertation to 
show that the “tendency toward picture drawing ” which Catullus and his followers 
inherited from their Alexandrian models “took a unique turn” in the epic poems 
of Statius,’ 

April 10. R. Hackforth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles (P. Shorey), 
‘H.’s study combines with a convenient and readable summary of the whole 
question his own special contribution to this branch of investigation.... H., like 
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other recent investigators, overlooks the anticipation of much of this discussion in 
the dissertation Pseudo-Platonica of Prof. Heidel.’ 

April 17. E. H. Sturtevant, P. Teventt Afri Andria (A. W. Hodgman). ‘The 
development of comedy is traced . . . by means of fairly long passages, in English, 
from The Birds, Iph. Tauy., Menander’s Pevikeivomene, and the Aululania. C. K. 
contributes an article to this number on ‘the working out of minute and carefully 
ordered analyses of Latin'writings, and gives an analysis of Cicero, Cato Maior, with 
some comments on the analysis. This is concluded in the following number. 

May 8. E. M. Walker, The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia: its Authorship and 
Authority (W. S. Ferguson). ‘A splendid example of English workmanship at 
its best ...a model of sound reasoning, scholarly competency, and masterly 
presentation.’ 

May 15. C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. II. (A. L. Wheeler). 
‘ There are a number of topics on which the material is incomplete. ... But there 
can be no doubt that it is an indispensable aid to the study of early Latin.’ 
W. F. Allen, Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, ed. by W. F.A. Revised by K. Allen 
and G. L. Hendrickson (G. D. Kellogg). The revision of this excellent edition has 
been thoroughgoing. 

May 22. A. W. .Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek 
Freedom (C. D. Adams). ‘The author has done an immense amount of patient 
critical work in gathering and sifting his material, and weighing the often conflicting 
judgments that scholars have passed upon it... . This book is for the mature and 
serious student, and for him it will be of very great value.’ F. M. Cornford, The 
Ovigin of Attic Comedy (R. C. Flickinger). ‘Despite my inability to accept the major 
part of C.’s theories . . . I concede that he has written a valuable and stimulating 
work—one that will repay careful study and will add permanently to its author’s 
reputation. It abounds in shrewd deductions and subtle observations.’ E.B. Lease, 
Livy, Books I., XXI., and XXII., ed. with brief Introduction and Commentary 
(O. F. Long). A revised edition on a smaller scale for less advanced students. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 


Jan. 2. Cereteli and Sobolevski, Exempla codicum Graecorum litteris minusculis 
scviptorum (Wessely). Valuable material. H. Buss, De Bacchylide Homers imitatore 
(Siss). Written with sound judgment. F. Matz, Die Naturpersonijikation in der 
griechischen Kunst (Amelung). Of great interest not only to archaeologists, but also to 
students of the history of religion. 

Jan. 9. E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae und thre antiken Quellen (Kukula). 
Uneven. 

Jan. 16. <A. Forster, Avistotelis De Anima, libri III. rec. A. F. (Nestle). 
Satisfies all scientific requirements. H. Sjogren, Czcevonis ad Q. fratrem epist. 
libri III. rec. H. S. (Bégel). Has not disappointed our high expectations. 

Jan. 23. G. F. Hill, Mark the Deacon, Life of Porphyry. Translated with 
introduction and notes by G. F. H. (Jordan). The book answers its purpose. 
Skutsch, Kleine Schriften, ed. W. Kroll (G. Herbig). O. Abel, Die Thieve dey Vorwelt 
(Keller). Appeals to all intellectual readers. 

Jan. 30. M. Wellmann, Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbei De Materia Medica 
libri V. ed. M. W. (Helmreich). Thoroughly satisfactory. G. Schuster, Jahres- 
bevichte dey Geschichtswissenschaft, ed. G. S. (O. Kende), A monumental work, without 
parallel in other countries. 

Feb. 6. Die dévischen Grabungen auf Rhodos (Nilsson). 

Feb. 13. H. Maier, Sokvates (Jaeger). Very characteristic of the present period 
of philosophy. The treatment of the relations between Sokrates and the philosophies 
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of the Sophists and of the writer’s own age are highly interesting. M. Wellmann, 
Die Schrift des Dioskurides wept drAGv happdxov (Westenberger). 

Feb. 20. F. Z. Funk and F. Diekamp, Patves Apostolici, rec. etc. F. Z. F.; 
Vol. II. ed. 3 paravit F. D. (Knopf). A very good piece of work. W. Fischer, 
Das vimische Lager insbesondeve nach Livius (Grosse). A good collection of material. 

Feb. 27. K.P. Harrington, The Roman Elegiac Poets, ed. with introduction and 
notes by K. P. H. (C. Hosius). Sufficient and successful only as an introduction 
to the subject. 

Mar. 6. H. Reich, Antike Romane, Novellenkvinze und Schwankbicher, thre Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte und Beziehung zum Mimus. The writer discusses modern literature 
on this subject, and considers Rohde’s views obsolete. He announces a forth- — 
coming further volume of his own on the Mimus. R. Schevill, Ovid and the Renascence 
in Spain (Hofer). Explains well the general situation. 

Mar. 13. E. Risch, Gvammatik dey delphischen Inschriften (von Gaertringen). 
Contains invaluable material for the linguist. W. A. Merril, The Archetype of 
Lucretius. C. Waldstein, Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. Two lectures (Lippold). 
Not addressed to archaeologists. F. Opfergelt, Die Staatslehve des heiligen Augustinus 
nach seinen simtlichen Werken (Walter). 

Mar. 27. P. R. Kégel, Die Photographie histovischer Dokwmente (Lehmann). 
Valuable practical advice, especially on the photography of palimpsests. C. P. Clark, 
Numerical Phraseology in Vergil (Jahn). In general the results are right. 

Apr. 3. G. L. Dirichlet, De veterwm macarismis (Abt). W. Reese, Die griechischen 
Nachrichten tiber Indien bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des Grossen (Weiss). 

Apr. 10. P. Wendland, Rede auf Friedrich Leo (Fr. v. Duhn). R. Mollweide, 
Homer's Odyssee, fir den Schul- und Privatgebrauch erkl. von R. M. (Stiirmer). 
A. Heisenberg, On Modern Greece (Dieterich). The Byzantine-imperialistic traditions 
are over-estimated. 

Ap. 16. <A. Gercke, Avistoteles’ Poetik seit Vahlen’s Bearbeitung. By the Arabic 
translation (found at Paris 1871-2) many emendations proposed by Vahlen proved to 
be right. Of these he himself afterwards rejected the most brilliant. V.’s theory 
that all MSS. are derived from A. cannot be maintained since the publication in 
Florence of the MS. B. R. Heinze, Tertullian’s Apologeticum (Preuschen). An 
important work. 

Apr. 24. J. Poerner, De Cuvetibus et Corybantibus (Fehrle). Very good work. 

May 1. L. Wohleb, Die lateimische Ubersetzung dey Didache (Landgraf). 
M. Mayer, Apulien vor und wiihvend dey Hellenisierung. Mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Keramik (v. Salis). A really imposing work. ; 

May 8 M. Romstedt, Die wirthschaftliche Orgamsation des athenischen Reiches 
(Kalinka). Based on thorough knowledge. 

May 15. L. Ross, Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des digdischen Meeves. 
II. Teil. E. Reisinger, Kvetische Vasenmalerec (Waser). A beautiful work. U. 
Kahrstedt, Geschichte der Karthagey von 218-146 (Rosenberg). Highly praised. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1915. 

I. Norbert Johl. Studien zur albanesischen Etymologie und Wortbildung (Thumb). 
In attempting to solve problems of Albanian etymology the author is always 
interesting, if not always successful. F. Friedensburg, Die Miinze in dey Kultur- — 
geschichte (v. Ebengreuth). An excellent work, not addressed to specialists 
exclusively. 

III. Forschungen in Ephesos, veroff. vom Osterr. Arch, Institute. Bd. II. 
(Tiersch). Except for the statues, this contains complete material for the history 
of the theatre at Ephesus. H. Schrérs, Zur Textgeschichte und Evklavung von 
Tevtullian’s Apologeticum (Léfstedt). The chief results cannot be maintained. 
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Neve Jahrbucher. XVII. 10. 1914. 


W. Nestle, Thukydides und die Sophistik. ‘Thucydides’ work reflects both in form 
and content the spirit of the Sophists. He mentions none of them by name, but 
traces of Pythagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, and others, are clear. He agrees with 
them in his interest in natural phenomena, aversion to speculative philosophy, study 
of human life, agnosticism in regard to mythology, cults, oracles, future life, etc., 
emphasis on psychology, belief that man is subject to natural law. The Dialogue 
between the Athenians and the Melians is Sophistic. Thucydides is compared to 
Machiavelli in disregard of morals in politics. R. Foerster, Die Laokoongruppe. 
Discusses various versions and representations of the Laocoon story, and argues 
that the Vatican group was made about 50 B.c., and brought to Rome by Titus. 
E. Hohl, Das Problem dey Historia Augusta. Agrees in the main with Dessau that 
the H. A. is of late fourth-century composition and that the names ascribed are false ; 
but urges investigation for elements of truth in the Histories. O. Vogt, Das Genus des 
Latinischen Substantivs in zeitgemdssey Betrachtung. Argues that grammatical gender 
coincides with natural gender more often than is commonly realized, and that 
analogies can make the teaching of gender easier. 


OVILTCd. 1915. 


R. Heinze, Von aligriechischen Kniegergrabevn, Comment on various epigrams 
ascribed to Simonides of Ceos. P. J. Meier, Die Marsyasgruppe des Myvon. Discussion 
of Myron’s group—Athena and Marsyas—and defence of author’s proposals for 
restoration. E. Maass, Totenopfey fiiv Jugurtha. Comment on Horace, Carm. II. 1. 
Boll, Studien zur Offenbarung Johannis (C. Clemen). Discussion of numerous points in 
Boll’s book. Boll overrates the influence of Hellenistic astrology on the Revelation, 
but his work is a valuable contribution to its study. B. Wilm, Neuere Bahnen im 
Griechischen Anfangsunterricht. Argues that Greek grammar is not to be taught 
systematically, but in connection with reading; that beginners should read a real 
Greek author, preferably Xenophon, and that instruction should be based on a 
historical linguistic basis. 


AVitT. 2. 


A. Elter, Thukydides und dev Name des Peloponnesischen Knieges. I. speaks of the 
Peloponnesian War as tov réddepov tov Ledorovvyciwy kai ’A@nvaiwv, where an 
Athenian might be supposed to reverse the order. (Germans speak of the 
‘ Deutsch-franzésische’ War of 1870 and French of ‘la guerre Franco-allemande.’ 
This is a proof of T.’s objectivity. Pausanias says that wars are named either from 
the aggressor or the conquered. LEvgo, apud Elter, Germany cannot give her name 
to the present war. W. Amelung, Schrader’s Auswahl archaischer Maymorskulpturen, 
E. Samter, Ein naxischey Hochzettsbvauch. Discussion of Naxian wedding custom 
based on Oxyrhynchus Papyri VII. p. 15 (18 Kat xotvpw mapOevos evvdcrato), Scholia 
to = 296 (Zourel), Pollux III. 39. H. F. Miller, Plotinos tiber aesthetische Erziehung. 
Readable and sometimes illuminating discussion with comparison of P. to modern 
thinkers—Shaftesbury, Goethe, Schiller. 


XVIIL. 3. 


P. Corssen, Die Christen als tertium genus. Early Christians are referred to 
as t.g. by their enemies; by one of themselves only once, in the pseudo-Cyprianic | 
De Pascha Computus, c. 17. Corssen makes a strong point by comparing Tertullian, 
Ad Nationes, I. 7, with Apologeticus 8, and concludes that ¢.g. was an epithet applied 
to Christians by pagans on account of alleged sexual abnormalities, The Christian 
employment of the term was quite different, merely denoting a new folk composed 
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of Jews and heathen. K.Eymer, Arthur Schopenhauer tiber den Wert dev Antike fiir 
die Geistesbildung. A discussion of attitude of S. toward classical studies. S. lamented 
the fact that Latin had ceased to be used as a medium of communication upon 
scientific subjects ; compared a man ignorant of Latin to one surrounded by beauti- 
ful scenery in a thick fog: ‘An Schopenhauer kann man sehen wie ein im wesent- 
lichen unantik denkende Philosoph durch den Zauber griechischer Menschlichkeit, 
Darstellung und Sprache gefesselt wird.’ 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. XXXVIII. Part 4. 1914. 


M. Lacroix, Les architectes et entrepreneuvs & Délos de 314 & 240. ‘Ilya biena 
Délos une classe d’entrepreneurs vivant de l'industrie et en tirant, malgré la crise — 
financiére, des ressources suffisantes pour compter parmi les plus riches habitants de 
lile et pour exercer, souvent une fois, parfois plusieurs, la chorégie.’ Contains 
exhaustive lists of names. Bulletin bibliographique. Revue des Revues et 
publications d’Académies relatives a l’antiquité classique et Tables, dealing with 
the philological work of 1913. 


Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica. Vol. XLIII. No.2. 1915. 

F. Calonghi, The Prologue of the Metamorphoses of Apuletus. Further arguments 
in support of the author’s rendering of the Prologue. The identity of the hero 
Lucius with Apuleius himself is rejected and the ‘Madaurensem’ of XI. 27 dis- 
missed as corrupt. The relation between the Metamorphoses and the Lucianic 
"Ovos is also discussed. E. Ciaceri, The Legend of Neleus, founder of Miletus. Neleus 
is properly a divinity identical with Hades at Pylos and in Attica, with Poseidon in 
Thessaly. The two forms combine in Ionia. The foundation of Miletus by a 
Neleus, son of Codrus, is a late legend, reflecting the close connection between 
Athens and Miletus in the Periclean age. Hence, too, Codrus is added to the old 
cult of Neleus and Basile in C./.A. IV. 2. 53a. E. Stampini, Lucvetiana II. Defends 
the reading ‘ quaedam’ in Lucretius III. 240 and II. 719, and in the former passage 
proposes ‘ quaedam qui mente uolutat,’ where ‘ qui’ is taken to be equivalent to ‘si 
quis,’ as often in juridical formulae. C.Cessi, Euphorionea. Deals with the article 
of Suidas and other citations of works of Euphorion. The small number of these 
mentioned by Suidas is explained by supposing that the “Araxra in particular was a 
collection of works, many of which had subtitles. V. Ussani, The Tragedies of Seneca. 
Hegesippus and the Pseudo-Quintiian, Traces quotations from the tragedies in 
Hegesippus and the Pseudo-Quintilian. G. Fraccaroli, Notes on Six Passages of 
Plato’s Republic. R.Sabbadini, The Pretended Ovations of Pliny. A letter from an 
unknown humanist, recording the discovery of twenty orations of Pliny and one of 
Suetonius, is merely a rhetorical exercise, modelled on a real letter of Gasparino 
Barzizza. U. E. Paoli, Papyrus of Herculaneum 1457. Critical observations. Attempts 
to reconstitute the text in various passages. H. Demarchi, De quodam loco im 
‘Culice’ probabiliter vestituto. Proposes Tu procul aspextt for Ut procul aspexit in 
Culex, 1. 109, thus avoiding the awkward protasis without apodosis. A. Olivetti, 
Observations on Zosimus II. cc. 45-53, and theiy probable source. These chapters con- 
tain an account of events from the nomination of Gallus as Caesar to the battle 
of Mursa peculiar to Zosimus, and given in detail out of all proportion to the rest 
of his work. It is suggested that he used as his special source the cento of Petronia 
Proba on the war between Constantius and Magnentius. 
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OCTOBER, 1915. 


eee LHENS AND THEBES: PYTH. IX. 151-170. 


THE ninth Pythian is one of Pindar’s masterpieces. It contains the 
romantic story of the love of Apollo for the heroic nymph Cyrene, which is the 
foundation-legend of the great city, and he attaches to the end of the ode 
_ another graceful love-tale which was a family tradition of the athlete’s ancestors. 
The style of the ode is suitable to the subject, and the rhythm is partly Dorian, 
partly Lydian. Therefore the grand style which is maintained throughout, 
the style in which Pindar always excels, is richly mellowed and tempered with 
a certain lusciousness, a rarer quality of his work, but appropriate here to the 
romantic theme. And Pindar combines here the energy which is his birth- 
right with a certain dignified ease and clearness, and his besetting faults of 
harshness, bitterness, or overpungency and overstrain are absent altogether. 
‘Out of the strong hath come forth sweetness.’ 

But lines 151-170 contain a digression and some personal statement 
which, according to the interpretations hitherto current, are unworthy of the 
high character of the ode; for they seem partly trite and partly obscure and 
to lack poetic relevance and Jogic. Now Pindar in his personal digressions 
is often obscure and innocently so, as a man often is in writing a letter to a 
friend or in addressing an audience who can well understand certain veiled 
allusions ; also, occasionally, in such passages he is unworthy of himself; as, 
when he attacks his rival poets, a certain egoistic acrimony lowers the ethos 
and thereby the charm of his verse. But this passage is altogether unique ; for 
it begins with a sudden outburst of enthusiasm for his native land, of ardent 
and passionate devotion—‘ blind and dull is he who doth not wed his speech to 
the name of Herakles, who doth not bear in everlasting remembrance the 
waters of Dirke,’ words inspired by the same spirit as the Psalmist’s—‘if I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget her cunning’; and it 
closes with the noble expression of one of the noblest of his ethical sentiments 
—that we should praise even our enemy, when he has toiled honourably and 
well for the common weal. But most of the words that are set between these — 
two inspired passages are perplexing and, according to any interpretation that 
I have yet seen, by no means up to the height of such inspiration. 

NO. IV. VOL. IX. N 
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To begin with details—l. g6—roiot téXevov ém’ evyd Kopdoopat te Tabor 
ésdov. If wadeév refers to the past, we interpret thus—‘ having enjoyed a 
certain boon, fulfilling my hope in accordance with my prayer, I will join the 
festal dance in honour of those heroes.’ What was then the boon and for 
what had he prayed? The Scholiasts, who throughout the whole of this 
vexed passage are useless, refer it to an unknown victory of the athlete 
Telesikrates at the Iolaeia—called by them the Herakleia—granted to him by 
Herakles, and one Scholiast supposes that the athlete himself is speaking here. 


This is impossible ; the speaker is of course Pindar, as the following sentences 


clearly show. The view of the Scholiasts on the other point, namely that 
Telesikrates had conquered at the Iolaeia and that Pindar had prayed for his 
success, is followed by Christ. Why Pindar, a Theban, should pray for the 
success of an alien at the Iolaeia where naturally there were Theban com- 
petitors is not clear; to explain away the difficulty by assuming that Telesi- 
krates was an Aigeid, and therefore related to the Thebans and to Pindar, is 


an unsupported hypothesis first put forward gratuitously by Otfried Miller and — 


supported by Boeckh and Christ. The evidence for it implies an error 
concerning the Karneia festival, and is in any case too worthless to consider. 
We may observe, moreover, that the view of this passage just set forth fails to 
account for the connecting ydp of the sentence that follows. But obviously 
the sentence tofce to éoAdv may refer to the indefinite future, a@@y being only 
relatively past in reference to xwpdcopat, and this agrees with the interpre- 
tation of the whole passage that I have to propose, and agrees better with the 


vague futurity of the optative sentence yapitwyv—déyyos. ‘To whom I will | 
raise the festal dance-song, when I have gained some satisfying blessing in — 


fulfilment of my prayer. May the clear light of the shrill-voiced Graces be 


ever about my path’ (= may my genius never fail me!). What kind of blessing _ 
would it be that Pindar would be likely to pray for, and which would incite 
him to raise the hymn of praise to Herakles, the patron-saint of Thebes? — 


One would naturally think in this context of some gain or advantage in which 


both Thebes and Pindar were concerned, some great athletic victory of a 
Theban for instance, or some change for the better in the internal or external 


affairs of Thebes. And now let us see how this view of these two short 


sentences coheres with the longer one that follows, Aiyiva te—guyov. The 2 


Scholiasts and some modern commentators, Boeckh and Dissen, display their 
ignorance of Greek syntax by supposing that the words as they stand could 


mean, ‘I say that Telesikrates thrice glorified this city,’ and Boeckh actually 
supposes that duyev can refer to the athlete, being put for ¢uydv6’ by a 
pardonable license that he calls ‘enallage.’ There is no need to cloak bad — 


grammar under pompous names or to tamper, as many editors have tried, with — 
the clear sound and strong text of Pindar. We are aware of the rule that — 


where the infinitive of an active verb has no subject expressed, it is the same 


as the subject of the principal verb. Therefore the sentence can only mean, 


‘T aver that thrice already I have glorified this city both in Aigina and on the © 
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hill crest of Nisos, having escaped the reproach of silent helplessness by song’s 
achievement.’ For Pindar’s only épyov is song. Again, all the editors of 
some perspicuity have seen that wéduv tdvde must be Thebes, not Cyrene. 
For he has just been talking very passionately about Thebes, and for some 
time past he has not mentioned Cyrene; also ody tdvSe more naturally 
expresses the city that he is present in, and this cannot be Cyrene, where the 
song has not yet arrived, while there are strong reasons for thinking that the 
ode is being sung in Thebes. But those who rightly hold this view are 
convinced that nevertheless the words refer to three victories won by Telesi- 
krates at Aegina and Megara, by celebrating which Pindar glorified Thebes. 
But again we must ask, how did Pindar glorify Thebes by singing of the 
victory of a Cyrenaean at Aegina and Megara? Because, they say, Telesi- 
krates was an Aegeid. If the proof of this was as full as it is absolutely 
lacking, the connection that it would establish with Thebes would be very thin. 
Or can Pindar be capable of meaning—‘I have thrice glorified Thebes by 
singing of the three victories of Telesikrates at Megara and Aigina, because I 
am a Theban and every song of mine is a masterpiece and therefore reflects 
credit on Thebes.’ Pindar indeed does not suffer from undue self-depreciation ; 
but he has never gone quite so far as this in self-praise; besides, he might have 
said, on that ground, that he had glorified Thebes three hundred times, or as 
often as he had written a poem. Finally, against the interpretation of this 
passage as indicating victories of Telesikrates at these places is the comparison 
of other passages in the odes where an athlete’s record is given; it is always 
definitely and directly narrated, never indirectly and allusively. 

Before we consider what I believe to be the true meaning of this passage, 
let us turn to the closing words that form the most important and crucial text 
of the whole statement. The literal translation and the main sense are not 
doubtful. ‘ Wherefore, whether any one of the citizens is friendly or hostile, 
let him not thrust aside the rede of the old man of the sea by defaming the 
deed wrought nobly in fellowship (in the common cause). He bade us give 
whole-hearted praise even to our foeman, if indeed in harmony with justice he 
does noble things’—if we read yé with Boeckh and Christ—or, if we keep the 
7é of the MSS., ‘if ungrudgingly and in harmony with justice he does noble 
things.’ 

We may first ask by way of parenthesis—for it does not concern the 
problem of the whole—why this delicate and noble sentiment, rare enough in 
Greek ethical literature, should be attributed to the old man of the sea. From 
the tone in which Pindar quotes the saying it may be concluded that he was 
drawing from some literary source, possibly from some lost epic. But we 
know that Boeotia was productive in gnomic and ethical literature; we have 
the interesting example of a moral text-book or Florilegium in circulation: 
there, half alluded to by Pindar himself in Pyth. IV. 102, bearing the fanciful 
title of Xefpwvos bobcat, ‘ Suggestions of Cheiron,’ the wise teacher, an exact 
literary analogue to ‘ The Wisdom of Solomon.’ I would suggest then that 
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a similar compilation of moral rules for the guidance of life was published 
under a similar title, such as ‘ precepts of the old man of the sea’; and that 
Pindar derives thence this noble maxim, though no definite reference or other 
allusion to such a work has been preserved in our literature. 

Now as to the inward intention and significance in this context of the 
whole phrase—the commentators cling here as everywhere else to the theory 
that all this passage, both as a whole and in each part, refers to the Cyrenaean 
athlete Telesikrates. Some of the doroi are supposed to be friendly to him, 
some hostile; and even the hostile ought to praise 76 év Evv@ mretovapévov ev. 
It is still an open question whether the dotoi are the doroi of Pindar or of 
Telesikrates, Thebans, or Cyrenaeans. But why should Thebans be hostile 
to an individual of Cyrene, who is not known to have any connection with 
Thebes? And why should Telesikrates have come to Thebes at all—as we 
must assume if we admit the strong reasons for believing that the ode was 
sung at Thebes—if he had enemies there? He might very well have had 
enemies in his own city; but considering the prodigious enthusiasm with 
which every Greek city greeted the athlete returning victorious from one of 
the great games, we can hardly imagine that those enemies would make their 
voice heard at such a time, and Pindar had already said, ‘ Kyrene will receive 
him with joyful heart’ (73). There is a further doubt whether the phrase 
To ev Evy@ TeTrovapévov ev is naturally applicable to an athletic victory. Pindar 
indeed speaks grandiloquently of these matters, but in his epinikian eulogies 
there is no parallel to this. év xow@ in Ol. 13, 49, signifies ‘in a matter of 
common interest,’ and it should have this sense here; but a Cyrenaean’s 
victory was only xowvos to his kinsmen and fellow-citizens, not «owds in 
general. Nor would Pindar usually describe an athlete winning in the games 
as avy ye dixa Kara péCovT’. 

We have then the right to say that, according to the usual interpretations 
of the whole passage, not only are certain phrases queer and unnatural, but 
there is no kind of nexus or coherence between the parts; and this in an ode 
which is otherwise of flawless lucidity and in a passage where Pindar seems 
highly wrought and striving to give us his best. 

The view I wish to put forward may now be stated. In the whole of the 
passage there is no reference to the victories of Telesikrates at all, but toa much 
graver and weightier theme. In a kind of parabasis, Pindar comes forward 
in his own character, which he is defending against a serious imputation—the 
imputation of lack of patriotism. The charge was twofold—he was accused 
at once of indifference towards Thebes and of partiality towards her natural 
enemy, Athens. 

This ode, which happened to be sung at Thebes, gives him the first 
opportunity to rebut the charge and also to arouse in his countrymen a more 
generous sentiment towards Athens. Hence the fervour of his outburst about 
the glorious traditions of Thebes, which he follows up by declaring that he 
always took delight in glorifying Thebes whenever he had the opportunity— 
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whenever, for instance, a Theban victor won in any of the great contests— 
and commissioned Pindar to commemorate his victory; this had already 
thrice happened at Megara and Aigina. Then he turns to the more delicate 
question about Athens, whom he designedly and tactfully nowhere mentions 
by name, but to whose glorious achievements he alludes by the appropriate 
phrases 70 év Evv@ rreTovapévov ed and ovy ye dixa Kara pétovra. He implores 
them to remember the great counsel of the sage: ‘ Whether one is friend or 
foe, to praise the good deed wrought well in fellowship.’ In the phrase, 
ei piros dotdv, ed Tis avtaeis, the dotot may be part of the general gnome, 
and have a vague reference, or may specially refer to Thebes; and the expres- 
sion is equivalent to ‘all our citizens, whatever may be their private sentiments 
towards the alien State.’ 

If we now reconsider verbatim the whole passage on this new hypothesis, 
we shall find coherence, lucidity, and dignity in place of chaos, obscurity, and 
bathos. ‘Is it said that I am indifferent to Thebes and glorify her enemies? 
How can that be?’ This is the thought in his mind that prompts the out- 
burst: ‘ Insensate is that man who doth not wed his speech to the name of 
Herakles, or hath not the waters of Dirke in everlasting remembrance, that 
cherished him and Iphikles. Those heroes will I celebrate with dance and song 
whenever I have won some fulfilling blessing in answer to my prayer [= when- 
ever Thebes, for whose prosperity I pray, has been fortunate]. May the pure 
light shed from the shrill-voiced goddesses of song be ever about my path. 
For I aver that thrice already, in Aigina and on the hill of Nisos, I have 
glorified this my city, having shunned the reproach of silent helplessness by 
song’s achievement [=I have already amply proved my patriotism whenever 
I have had a chance]. Wherefore (being quite assured of my patriotism, let 
my citizens be generous on the other count) let none of our citizens, whether 
friend or foe to any, contemn the counsel of the old man of the sea and 
darken with envy the noble deed wrought well in the common cause of Greece. 
For he bade us praise with all our heart even our enemy when his deeds are 
honourable and in accord with the law of righteousness.’ 

This hypothesis assumes (a) that the ode was composed to be sung first 
at Thebes; for the Thebans are the only audience for whom such a parabasis 
could be composed. This is Boeckh’s conjecture, which Christ accepts and 
strengthens. The reasons for it, though indirect, appear to me convincing. 
In the first place, the scene of the ode is not, as we might have expected, 
Cyrene; Pindar would not have written line 73, & viv evtppwv déferas, if the 
athlete had already returned home. Also it is quite certainly not Delphi; 
so elaborate an ode could hardly have been composed in time for the 
impromptu celebrations at the close of the Pythia, nor is there any local 
allusion that suggests Delphi for the scene. The only other natural sugges- 
tion is Thebes, the city where the poet resides, and where he might naturally 
invite his Cyrenaean friend to witness the first performance of the chorus 
before they set forth for Cyrene. Thus, and thus only, can we understand the 
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prominence given to the Theban heroes, Iolaos, Herakles, Iphikles; and the 
phrase tavde vod, obviously referring to Thebes, confirms, if it does not 
compel, our belief. 

My hypothesis also assumes (0b) that the well-known literary anecdote 
concerning the trouble which arose between Pindar and his fellow-citizens 
for his high praise of Athens was founded on fact, and that the incident had 
occurred not long before this ode was composed. ‘The best authority for the 
anecdote is the fourth epistle of the pseudo-Aischines, a document of good 
period and authority, though, it may be, falsely ascribed. It is repeated in 
two of the Scholiasts’ Lives of Pindar. Apart from details, the main story 
resting on such authority may be accepted; and my interpretation of the 
passage which we are discussing, if proved, affords further corroboration of it. 

We would like to know the date when that incident arose. We should 
have a nearly precise date if the Aldine Scholiast, who connects it with the 
seventh Pythian and with the words ai peyadorédues ’APGvat, were right, for 
that ode can be dated near 486 B.c. But we know he was wrong, for his state- 
ment clashes with the more authoritative writers, Isokrates and the pseudo- 
Aischines; and there is nothing in that ode, which is rather a glorification 
of the Alkmaionidai than of Athens, to arouse Theban bitterness ; nor would 
it have been so easily aroused in 486, before the great Persian war and the 
rise of Athens to supremacy. We know from Isokrates,! from the pseudo- 
Aischines and later authorities—Plutarch ? and the Scholiasts—that the poem 
which kindled the enthusiastic gratitude of the Athenians and the wrath of 
Thebes was the dithyramb which contained the famous and alluring words, 
at AuTrapal Kal toorépavor Kal doidipot, “EXXados epercpa, Krewal ’APavar. We 
have no exact indication of the date of this dithyramb; but it would seem 
to have been composed in the heyday of Athens’ Panhellenic energy, before 
her reputation as a ‘EXAd6os épecowa was clouded. It might well have been 
composed shortly after the victory of Mykale. The date of our Pythian is 
478, or, according to the more probable calculation of the Pythiads, 474 B.c., 
and we might assign Pindar’s composition of the dithyramb and his strained 
relations with his fellow-citizens to any year between 479 and 474. 

It may be said, then, that the chronological probabilities, so far as we can © 
discern them, are in accord with our hypothesis. 

It will be further strengthened if we can discover some allusion, veiled 
or explicit, to Athens in the contexts that immediately precede and follow 
the passage under discussion. To deal with the latter first: The words 
(lines 97-98) wAeiota vixnoavTa ce Kal TereTals wpiats év Iladdddos ecidov, as 
well as (lines 101-102) év ’OAvpriowsi te kai BaOuxorrov Tas aéOXous were 
interpreted by the Scholiasts and apparently by Didymos to refer to the 
athletic contests at Athens. Some of the modern commentators dissent, and 
Boeckh refers them all to the local agones of the Cyrenaica, arguing that the 
words év te xal mao. émvxwpiors must mean, ‘and in all the other contests of 
his native land.’ This argument is obviously unsound ; the phrase last quoted 

1 epi ’Avridoc., p. 87. 2 De Glor. Athen., c. 7. 
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can be quite as reasonably interpreted as ‘and in all the native contests of 
Cyrene as well, and as specially distinguishing these from the three agones 
enumerated just before. On general grounds this view is the more probable; 
for in cataloguing an athlete’s past record of victories, Pindar never dwells in 
detail on the local contests of his homeland, but only on his triumphs abroad, 
which alone could win him a Panhellenic reputation. Again, at this date 
478-474, when Pindar’s foreign travel was mainly in Sicily, he is not likely to 
have acquired an intimate knowledge of the local facts of Cyrene, which he 
reveals in the later odes in honour of Arkesilas. Leaving Cyrene out of the 
count, we must look elsewhere for the localities of the three contests specially 
mentioned. I do not see why we should ignore or impugn, as do Boeckh and 
Christ, the authority of Didymos, quoted by the Scholiast, who declares that 
the ae?a of Ge belonged to her cult at Athens. Nowhere else in the cult 
records of the Earth-Goddess do we hear of any dy#v, and Didymos is not 
likely to have invented it. Moreover, if it is the Attic cult that Pindar is 
referring to, we shall understand its juxtaposition with év ’Odvpmiows. For 
obvious reasons this phrase cannot here designate the Great Olympia of the 
Altis, for which Pindar never uses the form ta ’OAvumia. But at Athens the 
worship of Ge was closely associated with that of Zeus Olympios in the region 
south-east of the Akropolis, and she received from him the title ’Odvpzia; 
and it is possible that év ’Odvpmiowi te Kal Babvxorrov Tas aéPdors was a 
phrase, in spite of te «ai, designating one complex festival. If, then, this 
phrase refers to a competition or to competitions at Athens, we shall be all 
the more inclined to interpret the Ila\Xaddos rereTai as the celebrated Pana- 
thenaia. And in any case this is more probable than any other interpretation. 
There are only three Athena-cults with which we know that ayaves were 
associated—the Panathenaia of Athens, the cult of Athena ‘ENA ris of Corinth, 
the cult of Athena Ilias at Ilion. The agon at the latter was probably a 
late institution. Pindar only mentions the two others, and mentions them 
frequently, but never calls the Corinthian dyév by any other name than 
‘EdXA@tta. The Panathenaia was by far the more celebrated, and stood next 
to the four great games in Panhellenic popularity, especially at this period of 
Athens’ glory. It is so well known, that Pindar can refer to it by a periphrasis 
as ‘the rite of Pallas that recurreth with the seasons,’ just as in Nem. Io, 34, 
he uses a similar phrase for it, reAerat ’A@nvaiwv. And such an expression 
as the pias tedXetal IladXados would be certainly understood by the normal 
Greek to refer to Athens. We may take it, then, that it did. And we can 
the better understand now why Pindar says eidov, ‘I saw him winning victories 
at Athens,’ for Pindar visited Athens easily and often; we do not know that 
he had yet been to Cyrene.! The importance of this interpretation is greater 
than it seems. If he intended to describe the athlete’s triumphs in the hated 


1 Boeckh’s objection that the women are said are not sure what the women at Athens might 
to see him also and that they would not have see or might not see; and Pindar could speak as 
been able at Athens, where they were excluded he does, if only they could see Telesikrates from 
from the athletic shows, is of slight weight. We the window. 
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city and to confess that he had been there himself and seen them, and he was 
aware that his Athenian connections were endangering his position at Thebes, 
he might well have determined before making this statement to ‘have it out’ 
with the Thebans on the larger question. His ‘apologia’ is tactful and noble. 

Again, it has not been hitherto observed how artfully he leads up to it in 
the context that precedes our passage. Consider the nexus of thought at the 
beginning of strophe 6. He has just finished the long mythic narrative and 
returned to the athlete. If we may paraphrase the lines, we may state 
Pindar’s thought better. ‘To give a full account of the athlete’s achievements 
is a long story—to deal sparingly in flowers of speech when the tale is overfull 
is good hearing for the wise. Is it seasonable for me at this moment to speak 
of Athens? The chief power in all the world is timeliness. And that Iolaos 
had due respect for it Thebes knew well in days of old.’ With his favourite 
sententious reflection on xaipés, suggested perhaps by his feeling that the 
Kapcs was critical for him, he dexterously connects the story of Iolaos rising 
from the dead to aid the children of Herakles and to slay Eurystheus. There 
is nothing strained in this connection. Ifa man rises from the dead, it is well 
that his rising should be timely: ‘doch wenn die rechte Stunde kommt, wird 
er empor sich riitteln,’ says Heine of Barbarossa. And this myth about 
Iolaos answers a double purpose; it gives the poet his cue to his ardent 
outburst of patriotism, of his love for the glorious traditions of the past of 
Thebes; and, what has hitherto been ignored, the whole myth redounds 
greatly to the credit of the Athenians; for it was they who in all the accounts 
of the story were sheltering and fighting for the beloved children of Herakles, 
and it is to their aid that the resuscitated Iolaos comes. These myths were 


very serious and real at this time both for Athens and Thebes. If Pindar 


wished to justify himself for his glorification of Athens, he could not have led 
up to the dangerous topic more dexterously than by prefacing it with this myth 
of Iolaos. 

I may therefore claim as some support for my hypothesis the fact that 
certainly in the context which precedes the passage and almost certainly in the 
context which follows it he alludes to Athens; and he was secure of being 
understood and more expectant of a favourable hearing if he did not actually 
mention the unpopular city by name. Interpreted thus, the passage becomes 
in my opinion the most interesting in all the poems from the point of view of 
Pindar’s biography and of his international sentiment. His admiration for 
Athens was deep and just. Whether it survived the forcible establishment of 
her empire and her destruction of the Aigina that he loved may be doubted." 
But at this time he dares to plead her cause boldly and well before his hostile 
countrymen. 

Lewis R. FARNELL. 
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1 The prologue of Pyth. VIII., with its refer- between Aigina and Athens, The parable is 
ence to the Gigantomachia and the insolence probably spoken against Persia. 
f Porphyrion, cannot allude to the struggle 
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NO EDO ON PEAT. 


PROTAGORAS. 


329 D. Put adAr7jAwv before ra érepa Tov Erépwv, SO that the latter words 
become explanatory. 

331 E. «dv... 70 dpotoyv should follow caneiv. 

333 D. 8rv advxodow has been found a difficulty. I think it belongs to 
the next line, ef ed mpdtrovow abdicobytTes <Céte (i.e. 6 TL) adixovow >. Cf. B 
apa tis cot Soxet abixadv advOpwtros swpovetv Ort aduxel. 

335 E. Spome? dxudtovrs cannot stand with Kpicww ro ‘I. (Adam’s 
‘when he was in his prime’ would require éSéov, not Séo10). Should we move 
axpatovts into the words following, so that it would agree with tr»? I do not 
feel very well satisfied with the double érecOar. If it is wrong, we should 
sacrifice the first of the two. 

34I A. mdnat is ludicrously out of place with Oeta tus. If we are not to 
read «al wadaia, as has been suggested, it might follow #jrov. 

ib.c. 81a tad’ dpa «.t.r. Should be made a question. In 346 A the run 
of the sentence is much obscured by putting a fullstop after rdv TovovTor. 

344 E. In 7d & éorl x.7.d. the éoOddv is out of its right place. Before 
yevéo@at, or after pév ? 

352 C. <@s > wepterxopévns ? emiotHpns Os T. MoTrEp a. UTO K.T.r.? 

357 A. I desire to withdraw my note in Platonica, p. 42, which rested on 
a misapprehension of the relations between petpnti«y and apiOuntixn. The 
latter appears here to be regarded as a species of the former. 


GORGIAS. 


448 c. éureipws perhaps stands for some other adverb, altered through 
-the proximity of é€uzrecpias. 

452 A. as yap ov, dain dv icws, Cotca> & Lwxpates byieta? After -ws 
an ovo’ or ovca might easily be lost. Or tows, @ &.; tyiewa yap >? 

- 461 B. ovK odébyns cuvovaias éotiv Bate ixavds SiacKkéacbar. Read as 

ye for ware, as I have suggested also in 458 E and elsewhere. 

492 E. ovx apa... elvat should be a question. 

493 A. That To cdma éotw juiv ofa is no doubt a thing which it might 
need one of of codoi to suggest to Socrates, but would he need such a teacher 
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to suggest to him that our desires and the desiring part of us are of a 
changeable character? This can hardly be set down as a mystery, worthy to 
stand side by side with the other. Write then something like ris dé wuyxis 
TovTo év @ émiOupias cioly <COte because, or rel > TuyxXaver . . . peTaTimtew 
avo KaTw, Kal TodTO dpa K.T.r., putting only a comma after cdtw. dpa then 
indicates, as often, what was said by someone else, tov . . . Tav copav. 

1b. C. Tad’ érriecKds pév eat 76 TL AToTTA, ONAOL pHV O ey@ K.T.A. 

The incompatibility of éwverzea@s with iro te has been noticed, and Cobet 
struck it out. It should, however, only be moved a few words on to follow 
Onrot pv. 

496 c. Should not édeyes be Aéyess ? +I do not think Callicles has said it 
before, and the question is better in the present tense. 

512 c. Some such order as Aéywv os... éott Kal TapaKkadr@v K.T.r., 
OF Tapakav@v ... Kal Neyov OS... éoTW? 

513 B. obTds ce Trounoe, Os eriOvpels, TOALTLKOY Elvat Kal PnTopLKoD ? 

Just before perhaps <@s> opordraror, as in the first words of A: cf. E. 
ws lost after ous. 

517 D. The eivas after Suvatov may be a perversion of twd, as I have 
suggested for the efvae four lines below after mopsotixdv. iva is hardly 
defensible in either place. 

521 B. As some unknown phrase has in any case to be assumed, I am 
inclined to think it may have been e? cot Mucov ye <Mvuodv> fovov Kanreiv, 
like cxagdnv cxadynv réyerv. Socrates has used the blunt word xoAaxevo. 

527 B. €xeloe <Cadixopévors >? Cf. 525 C, 526 B: Phaedo several times. 


PHAEDO. 


67 D. pddora % (or 7} Kal) povot, not padioTa Kal povos, is the regular 
and logical phrase. 

82 Dv. In Platonica, p. 79, I suggested capate tanpetodvres for the 
very obscure c@pate mraTTOVTES. I have since found érav c@pats banpetodca 7 
(rvyx}) in the little Hippocratean tractate epi évumviwy (beginning). 

g2 DE. Read avti éotw 7 otcia <)> éxovoa. éxovea joined with éorw 
does not give the sense required. 

95 D. If wpoonxey is right, dv should almost certainly be added to 
account for e’m. Cf. Platonica, p. 75. 

100 B. Read édmifw cot é« tovTwy Thy aitiav aveuvpnoew Kal émdeiEew 
@> K.T.X%. See note in Burnet’s commentary. 

106 D. oxXOAR yap dv Tt ado POopav pun SéxorTo. 

In view of the great difficulty of uj, it may be worth while to suggest 
cYXOAn yap av TL ein GAXO 6 POopav yun SéxotTO, in which 6 wy» would be generic. 
But there are many strange uses of py. 

108 E. wémecpar... as... defy may be an anacoluthon, as is usually 
thought. But dezv may also be the participle = déov, as in Euthyph. 4 D. 
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NOTES ON PLATO 203 


II14 B. ot b€ 67 dv ddEwor StahepdvTws Tpds TO doiws Pr@vat- 

‘We must “understand” jv or some such word with ociws’ (Burnet). 
But such understanding is not really possible here. dsadépovtes has been 
suggested, but could hardly indicate past time, as is necessary. Has not an 
infinitive been lost after Suagepdvtws, e.g. éotrovdaxévat ? 

118. In the last words of the dialogue no one can show, I think, that 
T@v TOTe is a reasonable expression, as though Phaedo were speaking of a time 
now quite decidedly past. The circumstances make it plain that Socrates’ 
death must be taken as recent; otherwise it is inconceivable that Echecrates 
should say what he does at the beginning. Cobet wished to read davépés, as 
noes paper, TavTwy Tw@TOTE wV érecpadOnuev x.T.r’. Perhaps it should be 
mdvTov av tote érreipdOnuev. The words apiotou kal ddXas hpovipwrtatov Kal 
dixacotdrouv suggest another small transposition. If d\Xws is to mean anything 
like generally, it should be attached to a word of wider meaning than the 
rest, whereas dpoviuwrdrov and d:catordrov are both narrower than dpictov. 
Perhaps, then, we ought to read <xal> dAXos dpictov kal dpovipwrdatov Kal 
dtxaoratov. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


175 B. The great difficulty which the editors have found here seems to 
arise from the mistake of making wapari@ere imperative. It is indicative, as 
mavtTws is almost enough to show: ‘assuredly you are in the habit of serving 
up,’ i.e. to me, and perhaps to guests of mine. 6... évoinca means of 
course that he has never put anyone over them. 

We notice however two strange things: (I) an apparent implication that 
the slaves as a body determine the day’s dinner without control from any 
directing slave or even from the cook, (2) a suggestion that the dinner for this 
particular day is hardly settled even now, when it is about to begin. 

177 A. THALKOVT@ dVTL Kal TOTOUTH OE. 

TotoUT@? TocovT@ and TnAKovTw mean exactly the same. Ast (lexicon) 
cites Laws 2.670 D tots tndtKovTOLs Te Kal ToLovTALS; 3. 686 B THALKODTOY Kal 
“ToLodToy avaTnma. 

178 E. 7 after éavroy may be merely a dittograph (H N) of v. «ai before 
diroTiwovpevor seems also unsatisfactory: perhaps it stands for ws, or should 
Kat... adAndous follow per’ adAHAwY ? 

179 A. There is surely something missing in cal pny . . . KuvduvevorTe. 

180 A. xal étt ayéveros should follow “Opunpos. émevta vewtepos is quite 
unnatural after it. 

ib. E. maca yap mpakis a0’ Eye’ adtn ef’ EavTis mpatToméevn ovTE Kady 
ovTe aicypa. | 

mpatTouevn is omitted by Proclus and some modern editors. Should we 
not read <p) > mpartrouévy, an explanation of avi éf’ éautjs? So in what 
follows év 77 mpd£e is opposed to avro. 
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181 E. Is teXevra right? The sense requires teXeuvTHjoer, unless we are 
to read teXevTav péAXer. TéXOsS too seems wrong (Badham). 

182 B. «al ddXoM perhaps before décor. 

In c again the words seem out of order. tav dpyopévwv belongs to 
girias icxupas Kal Kowwwvias. In what follows the suggested change of mavta 
to tadra is very probable: certainly the words are impossible as they stand. 

184 B. It is most unlikely that Sovrevew . . . elvas goes with jv. The 
alleged parallel in Phaedo 72 pD is no parallel at all, for there ro avaBuwo- 
xeaOat goes with éorw immediately and facilitates what follows. %v To mH 
Korakeiay elvat SovrAevery is the very least we should have expected. With jw 
we have apparently to supply vowos from the foregoing words. Possibly vowos 
should be moved into the second clause, but vevousotas yap 6) jpiv below 
supports its present position. 

185 B. I think an infinitive dependent on poOuunOein must have been 
lost. 

186 B. teivwv for reiver, parallel to the adjectives? Cf. éwiyetpav in IQI D. 

187 Cc. épwra cal ouovoray adrjrov. 

op. Kal &p. AAr.? ep. ANA. Kal op. ? 

188 D. ovet or some such verb should be added to govern dvvapévous. 
It cannot possibly depend on mrapacxevdfe, which has already a quite different 
accusative. 

189 E. Move & on a little, probably to follow eidos. 

Ig0 A. els dpOdv Ta oKxérn TrepipEepopevor KUBLCTOCL. 

This second opOdv, not very suitable in sense, I suspect to be a mistake 
for tpoydv, wheel, due to careless repetition of the op@dv two lines above. 
Xenophon has tpoxdv pipetoOat twice in his Symposium (2. 22: 7. 3). 

I9Ql A. woOodv Exactov TO Hutcu TO avTOD aUYHEL. 

For cuvyne, which awkwardly anticipates what is coming, read mepuje, as 
in 209 B Cntei . . . Kal obTos Trepu@v. The confusion of ovv- and mepi- may 
arise from reptBddXovTes and cuprAexouevoe following. Exacrtov is the subject, 
TO Hyutov TO avTod the object: cf. D Eyre? . . . TO avTov ExacTtos cUpBorov. 

195C. Td... Mpdypata <Ta> Tepl Deovs ? 

197 B. It is impossible to accept in the course of two lines (1) the 
remarkable genitives povowxys etc., (2) cuBepvay as itself a genitive, and again 
(3) further genitives governed by it. povotxijs etc. should perhaps be accusa- 
tives, parallel to roftxjv and the others. After cuSepvav something may be 
lost, e.g. kuBepvavy <Kal dpyew> Oedv te nal avOperov. But it may be 
noticed that the invention attributed to Zeus is his own exclusive personal 
possession, while the inventions of the other gods, male and female, were arts 
of general use. 

ib. D. év Epy@ (for 100), vy Aoyw? 760m a repetition from mofov just 
before: cf. on Igo A. 

201 D. wamep av éEnynow? é&nyeicOar is the proper word, and Cobet 
has noticed (V. L. 68, etc.) how often in compounds é€ is confused with &-. 
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204 B. In”Epas & éotly épws mepl to Kadov can the second épws be 
justified ? Cf. however 199 D. 

For ov in dv 6€ ov x.7.d. I think 6 should be read, especially in view of ro 
€pepevov and 70 épav following. 

207 D. Thechances are greatly against tov avrov Noyov being an adverbial 
accusative that occurs here and nowhere else. An expression so convenient 
for Plato and Aristotle would almost certainly have been found elsewhere. 
Has not a xara been lost through xara 70 duvartoyv closely following ? 

214 B. @ ’Epuftiwaye, Bédticte Bedtictov <at> matpos Kal cwdpo- 
veotatou? mai is badly wanted, and would easily be lost before var. 

ib. C. érrevd) ovK elpneas Kal éxméto@xas. Perhaps éxmétoxas kcal ovx 
elpnkas. 

215 A. avtos for obtos? 

ib. B. Write tSpsotis ef 7) ov; 

216 E. There is no plausible explanation or correction of Aéyw vpiv. 
Possibly we should read rdvta tadta Ta Kthpata a> réyw piv in the line 
before. 

220C. Twes Tav Eévov? 

223 c. % for cat before ofyopévous ? 


PHAEDRUS., 


228 B. idev pev idov jobn .. ., Seouévou Sé réyeww eOpvmteto. There 
is no propriety at all in making ‘wy so emphatic. The really emphatic word 
is 400, and éOpv7tero is in pointed antithesis to it. Perhaps therefore 4o0y 
pev idsov, hon is what Plato wrote. But such emphasis is unusual, and it 
may be only that the second idév has taken the place of avrov by careless 
repetition. 

230 D. If we wrote of or dco for ot before ra 7rewavta, we should restore 
grammar to the sentence. Cf. the use more than once of of and éca along 
with oftives in 234 A. 

235 D. érepa vrrocyes einav? The tense of amexopevos is not inconsistent 
with this. 

244 E. 1) pavia eyyevonévn .. . eEdvtn erroince Tov éavtis éxovta.. . 
dow TH dpOGs wavevTe . . . evpopevy. 

For the unintelligible tov éavtfs éxyovta the MSS. of Aristides give tov 
avtny éxovta. Modern editors have cut out éyovta (Badham) or éaurtijs 
(Burnet : glossema é&w drns fuisse suspicor). The genitive is enough perhaps to 
suggest Tov ed > éauths éxovta, and 7@ opOas pavevte to confirm it. The loss 
of ed before eav would be easy. 

259 A. Soxodow ... brép Keharijs judy of TéTTuyes ddovTEs Kat ANAjdois 
Suadeydpevor KaOopav * ef odv Wovev Kai V@ K.T.r. 

B has xaOopav alone, and so compels us to take it in the absolute sense, 
unknown to Attic, of look down instead of see. T and Stobaeus in quotation 
give xaOopav xal yds, but this is quite pointless, and seems due to xal ve 
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following. Can it be that, under the influence possibly of (Sovev, naBopav has” 
arisen from an original xaOifev? In Plato cabifer@a. is more usual: see 
Ast’s Lexicon. | 

273 A. Tov ye Tetoiay adtov Temdatnkas. 

It is difficult to see any force in avtov. Whether Tisias is distinguished — 
from others or Tisias ‘in his own book’ (Thompson) from Tisias at second — 
hand, the distinction implied seems unimportant. avros? } 

275 A. The future rapéfec and dofovow point to mropifers being a mistake — 
for opvets, a comparatively unfamiliar form. The future would certainly be 
more natural here than the present. ; 


Laws. 


g65 A. Ov opotovs TavTas KEXTHMEVOUS. 
The participle means nothing. Read xexrnpévny, referring to tiv wokw 
and governing wavras. Cf. in 964 D4 mods . . . pudAaKny KexTnpEern. ; 


APOLOGY. 

29 C. ovd’ et pe vov bpeis adiete. 4 
Read ddeire, like the optatives e/zrovre and ddiovre following. Stephanus 
suggested ddioure, but adeire is nearer. ; | e: 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


THE LAST SIBYLLINE ORACLE OF ALEXANDRIA 
(Oracula Sibyllina, XIV. 284-361.) 
(Continued from p. 166.) 


B12 Kai TOTE 67) YKEA@V OTpaTds avdtixa SVapopos HEEL 
Seiwa épwv émdtav mad BapBapos éédOn 
i > \ eA , > 4 
Kapmov érav dvowor Svatuyfovow dapovpas 
~ X\ > ’ > A , XN e ia 
Tos KaKkov avt’ ayaod ddéce Oeds wuKépavvos 
Eevos Eetvov del mpovopevoas xpvoov daexO7. 


The sense appears to be somewhat as follows: ‘An ill-fated army of 
** Siceli” shall come, bringing terror with it; but God shall give them evil and 
not good. Again and again stranger shall plunder stranger.’ 

312: The appearance of Sicilians on the scene is startling, and has been 
held to support the view that the whole prophecy is a mere hodgepodge of 
words without meaning. But a document, the text of which is obviously full 
of gross corruptions, is not to be condemned as unmeaning from its origin, 
merely because this or that particular word does not admit of explanation. If 
the presence of an army of Siceli at the time and place indicated is unimagin- 
able, the most reasonable inference is, not that the writer imagined the 
unimaginable, but that he wrote some other word. 

If the prophetic narrative adheres to the historic order of events, this 
passage ought to refer to something which took place between the Persian 
conquest of Egypt in 616-8 a.p., described in the preceding lines, and the 
Arab invasion of 639 A.D., to which, as we shall presently see, the following 
verses 317 sqq. apply. Now the most noteworthy event during that interval, 
from the writer’s point of view, is the reoccupation of Egypt by the Romans, 
in or about 627 a.D. That indeed is the one occurrence which could not 
possibly be omitted ; for the Romans, having been driven out of the country, 
must be brought into it again, before the writer can proceed to describe their 
final expulsion by the Arabs; whence it necessarily follows that in these five 
lines the return of the Roman garrison must be spoken of. 

To the modern historian, the interest of the period preceding the Arab 
invasion centres in the six years’ war between Rome and Persia (622-8 A.D.), 
‘the first of the Crusades,’ in which Heraclius inspired new life into his 
moribund empire, routed the forces of Chosroes in a succession of brilliant 
campaigns, reconquered his lost provinces, and finally, after the downfall and 
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death of the Persian king, dictated terms of peace to his crushed and helpless 
enemies, and returned in triumph to Constantinople, bringing with him the 
Holy Cross recaptured from the infidel. In the six campaigns of Heraclius, a 
Court poet found an analogy to the Six Days of Creation. But our Alexandrian 
Jew saw these events with different eyes. To him, the most significant out- 
come of the war was the recovery of Egypt by the Romans; and that meant 
only a renewal of the former oppression. Moreover the war was fought out in 
regions remote from Egypt; and until the victories of Heraclius in other lands 
produced their effect on the Persian army of occupation in that country, the 
Alexandrians were not immediately concerned. No doubt the news of the 
successive defeats of the Persian king must have made a deep impression in 
the Egyptian capital; but a writer who regards the Romans with bitter hatred 
naturally does not care to dwell on their successes, or to exalt the achievements 
of their emperor. He speaks gladly of Heraclius the slave; he ignores 
Heraclius the conqueror. 

As to the precise date and circumstances of the Persian evacuation and 
Roman reoccupation of Egypt authorities differ; but it is at any rate certain 
that the Romans at some time in 627-629 A.D., whether before or after the 
conclusion of peace with Persia, sent an army to occupy Egypt; and this 
must be the otpatds mentioned in 1. 312. The Sibyllist shows his animus by 
calling this army dvcpopos, doubtless in view of the fate which was to befall the 
Roman forces on the coming of the Arabs in 639 A.D.; and it is rightly described 
as ‘bringing terror’ to those who, like the writer, had reason to dread the 
renewal of the Roman rule. 

But what is to be made of 2vxeA@v ? The army in question was no doubt 
an army of the Roman emperor; but it might be indicated by naming the 
place from which the expedition started. What was that place? The move- 
ments of Heraclius during 626-7 are uncertain ; according to Professor Bury 
(L.R.E. II. 237-241), he prepared for the campaign of 626 by retaining one 
portion of his army under his own command to protect Armenia, and entrusting 
another to Theodore, while a third was sent as a reinforcement to Constanti- 
nople. Heraclius himself carried on operations in Azerbiyan, and ‘at the end 
of the year found himself in Media with a weak army’ (7d. p. 241, ‘ spent the 
rest of the winter in Azerbiyan’); ‘ we lose sight of him during the spring and 
summer of 627, and are unable to determine whether he spent those seasons in 
Media or in Assyria, where we meet him in autumn.’ Meanwhile, Theodore, 
in the course of 626, had won a victory in Mesopotamia. It would seem that 
up to this time no attempt had been made to dislodge the Persians from 
Syria; and that being so, the nearest point at which a force detached from 
one of the main armies could be embarked would be on the Cilician coast. 
We know also that Heraclius had in 625 4.D. won a victory at Germaniceia in 
Cilicia ; and from that time onward he probably either held Cilicia, or could 
occupy it without difficulty whenever it suited him to do so. (Theodore’s 


i George of Pisidia, Hexaemeron. The idea recurs in Theophanes (Bury, II. 244, n, 3). 
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army, for instance, after its success in Mesopotamia, could be employed for 
the purpose.) Moreover, Cilicia was within convenient reach of the Roman 
recruiting-grounds in Asia Minor. If then Heraclius wished to despatch an 
expedition by sea to Egypt at any time in or after 627 A.D., no more suitable 
starting-point for such an expedition than Cilicia could be named. 

I would therefore propose to read 

Kal Tote 8 éx Kidixwy otparos avtixa Svcpopos HEet : 
‘An ill-fated army shall come from Cilicia.’ By a partial erasure of the first 
two letters, EKKIAIKON would become CIKIAIKON: and & ovxirrxowr 
would naturally be corrected into 67) Suxerov. 

313: The corrupt words ométay madw BdpBapos éréXOn probably refer to 
the Persians ; and if so, aé\@n must be read for ééA On. 
we may accept woAvBdpBapov é@vos (Alexandre) : 
oToTay TodkuBdpBapov €Ovos érréXOn. 


For radu BapBapos, 
cf. III. 520, "EAAnow & 
The compound (not found elsewhere) can 
hardly mean very barbarous; but it might serve to describe a Persian army 
made up of contingents drawn from different races, and speaking various 
strange tongues. 

avtixa in |. 312 must be connected with ozotav in the following line; as 

soon as the Persians have departed, the Romans willarrive. This disagrees with 
Dr. Butler’s assumption (supported by no strong evidence) of an interregnum 
of one or two years following on the departure of the Persians ; but it would 
hold good on any other hypothesis. If the Roman expedition was sent before 
the end of the war, we may suppose that the weakened Persian garrison, 
despairing of successful resistance, fled on the first news of the enemy’s 
approach, and that the Romans gained possession of — country by a mere 
display of force, without serious fighting. 
This line should refer 
to the treatment of the ccuntry by the Romans after their return. But its 
meaning is very doubtful. Geffcken keeps the words unaltered, and constructs 
the sentence thus: dsatpfovow apovpas (accus.), érav pvcwot xaptrov (subject, 
But the order of the words is strongly against this; and the sense 
is not satisfactory. 

Svatnyew means to cut in two, or to plough. The middle also occurs in 
the sense to plough (dpovpas S:atuntacOa, Ap. Rhod. 1. 628). One would 
rather have expected some word meaning to ravage; but dvatunfovow, in 
combination with dpovpas, can hardly mean anything else than they will plough. 

gvowar yields no meaning ; it looks as if it had taken the place of some 
verb having the same subject as dvatprjEovow: e.g. ‘ When they have reaped 


314: Kaptov érav piowat Siatpnfovow apovpas. 


apoupat). 


1 According to the received account of the the troops which he had brought with him.’ If 


war, it was in Cilicia that Heraclius had landed 
and made ready his forces in his first campaign 
of 622 a.D. ‘No place,’ says Professor Bury 
(L.R.E, Il. 228), ‘could offer a more secure 
retreat for organizing and drilling his army at 
leisure, and for assimilating the new recruits to 


Gerland’s view (accepted by Professor Bury in 
his edition of Gibbon) is right, the story of the © 
landing in Cilicia in 622 a.p. must be given up; 
but the suitability of that province for the 
preparation and equipment of an army remains 
unaltered. 


O 
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the crop (Gepicwar),’ or ‘carried off the crop (apéAwar), they will plough the : 
fields.’ This would be intelligible in itself, but would have no connexion with — 
the context ; moreover, when ploughing and reaping are mentioned together, — 
the ploughing is more likely to be that which precedes the reaping than that — 
which follows it. 4 
Is the phrase here used in some metaphorical or proverbial sense? Cf. : 
Job 4. Bs Sov Tods apoTpravTas Ta aToTrA * of Sé aTreipovTes avTAa ddvVAaS BEpLotow a 
éavTtots.1 If the sense of that passage could be extracted from the text, it i 
would suit well with the following line, ‘God shall give them evil and not — 
- good.’ And such a sense may be obtained by interchanging ll. 314 and 315) ; 
and reading them thus: ee 


Is ols Kakov av’ ayaGod dSHcet Geos UWiKépauvos 
of 


314 Kaptroy, éray SiatpnEwow apovpas. : 
We may suppose that, the displacement of the lines having left «apmov 
without construction, a corrector attempted to remedy the defect by inserting — 
@vowot, and this caused the extrusion of the original word. The sense wanted _ 
might be expressed, for instance, by xaxérnrte (cf. dpotpidvtas Ta aroma); or, 
AOyNneL Or GrAovce: ‘ They plough the land with deadly weapons, and shall 
reap such harvest as their evil deeds deserve.’ Cf. the song of Hybrias 
(Bergk, Poet. Lyr. III. 1295), éore pot mArovros péyas Sdpu Kal Eigpos: .. . 
TovT@ yap apo, To'T@ Oepif{o. But it is impossible to guess the missing word 
for which ¢vawar has been substituted. ; 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘ ploughing’ will signify the persecution 
of the Jews and the Monophysite Copts; and possibly pe es the severe exaction 
of taxes to repay the loan advanced to Heraclius by the Church for the 
expenses of the Persian war.? And the harvest of evil, which the Roman — 
ploughers are to reap, is their defeat and expulsion from Egypt by the Arabs. 
Cf. the Coptic writer, John of Nikiou :* ‘ All agreed in saying, ‘‘ This expulsion © 
of the Romans and victory of the Muslims is due to the wickedness of the © 
Emperor Heraclius and his persecution of the orthodox by means of the 
Patriarch Cyrus; this was the cause ot the ruin of the Romans and the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Muslims.” ; 

315: xaxov avr’ ayabod SHcer: cf. I. 46 (of Adam and Eve) totvexev dvr’ — 
ayaboio XaBov Kaxov, olov émpakay: i.e. evil in place of the good that the 4 
expected, or that they had enjoyed before. (If the proposed transposition is 
accepted, érav —— d:atunEwow dapovpas serves as an equivalent for the ofov 
érpakav of I. 46). Hesiod, Theogon. 585 (of Pandora), émrevd) red&e kadov Kaxov 
avr’ adyaboio, Cf. also the Jewish ‘ Testament’ or ‘ Recantation’ of Orpheus, 
l. 11: ovros & é& ayaboto Kaxov Ovytoiat didwot. Z 


1 Cf. also Sib. I. 385 (Christian), 8ray ‘EBpato. 4 Justin, Cohort. 15; Abel, Orphica, p. 144; — 
7d Kaxov Oépos dunowvrat, with reference to the Lobeck, Agiaoph. I. 447 ff. In another recension — 
punishment incurred by the Jews 67: aida Ocod of the same verses (Euseb. Praep. Evang. XIII. — 
duednAHTavTO. 12; Abel, p. 147), the statement that God sends — 

* Bury, II. p. 246. evil is denied: ards & é& d-yabdv Ovnrois kaxov ovK 

3 In Butler, p. 446. ériTénnet. 
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316: feivos Ecivov det mpovopevtoas ypucdov ameyOn. The verb mpovopeder, 
to ravage, plunder, or take captive, may take accusative of person or thing. Cf. 
Sib. VIII. 141, 167’ “Apns “Apéa mpovowetoe, of a conqueror conquered by 
another. The sense is similar here; cf. 1. 287, dpmrdfovow épnpepor adrroOev 
aos. The history of Egypt is that of a succession of foreign invasions, in 
which each invader in turn is subdued or expelled by the next comer. Two of 
these invasions, that of the Persians and that of the returning Romans, have 
just been mentioned; and a third, that of the Arabs, is in the writer’s mind. 
The earlier invasion of Nicetas also (with the unsuccessful counter-invasion of 
Bonosus) was still within living memory. 

Is the verb of the sentence concealed in rpovopevoas, or in ypucov arrex On ? 
If the former, we must write mpovopetoe: (Rzach); and if that verb admits of a 
double accusative, we might translate, ‘ Again and yet again stranger shall rob 
stranger of the hateful gold.’ But the last two words are not satisfactory. 
Gold might be spoken of as the hateful cause of wars and conquests (cf. 
1. 351, ovKérs yap SoAvos yYpuads ov adpyupos éorat: the Golden Age is an age 
when gold shall be no more); but in the present context, that point is not 
clearly brought out by the words. 

On the other hand, keeping rpovouevoas, we might read aédOn (Alexandre) 
or amré\Oou, in future sense: ‘Again and yet again stranger shall rob stranger 
of the gold, and each in turn shall depart.’ But here again ypuvoov is awkward. 

Possibly dzrey64 has been substituted for some other word, by a blundering 
repetition of améA@n (éréXOn MSS.) in 1. 313. If so, the author may have 
written, for instance, ypvcdv amd&e: ‘ Again and again stranger shall harry 
stranger, and carry off his treasure. The land is held by a succession of 
foreign masters, each of whom in turn conquers the one before, and wrests 
from him the wealth he has extorted from the natives. 


317 avtap env Oy mavres érdovT’ aiua €ovtos 
la 4 ’ 9° °% ?, o. ? 
OvpoBdpov dovia 7 emt oadpat. n&er éawa 
3 A > ial A > > ? 3 ? b) la) 

avTod Kak Kedalns oKnmTpov 5 amoppier am avTov 
320 ws 8 dmdrav év Sati diln yevoortar aravtes 

haot ev Aiy’mrm Ted€ovor Sé KapTepa Epya 

addd\ov 8 addov evpuKe Tohvs 8 adadnTods Ev avTots 

aA =f > Si x 4 b aaa 4 3 i] , 

@s avTws émel kal tapBos eréooera, avOpwroow 

pawoperns epidos, Todhot & drdhow7To Kai addou 


> tA , ¢€ XN lal e , 
325 addndous KTElVoYTES UTO KPAaTEpNS VOWS. 


(317 éréypovr’ QM: émowor’ VH.—320 yevoovras MVH: yevowrtar Q.— 
321 xaptepA VH: xpatepa QM.—322 etpuxe Q: edpnxe VH: vevpuxe M.— 
323 acattws ee) kai tapBos MSS., according to Alexandre: ws aitws émei 
tdpBos MSS., according to Rzach and Geffcken.) 

‘ The blood of the Lion shall be shed; for a Lioness shall leap upon him, 
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and shall dash the sceptre from his grasp. The peoples of Egypt shall taste 
and be glad; they shall do valiant deeds, and the war-cry shall be heard 
among them far and wide. Terrible shall be the mad strife ; and many others 
also shall perish in fierce fight.’ 

This passage applies to the Arab invasion, already foreshadowed in the 
three preceding lines. The Lion is the Roman power, as before in 1. 304. 
The Lioness must therefore be the Moslem enemy of Rome. The ‘ shedding 
of the Lion’s blood’ may perhaps refer to the Arab conquests as a whole, 


including that of Syria, begun in 634 A.D., as well as the invasion of Egypt by 


‘Amr in 639. 

It has been doubted whether the second beast is a lioness. #&es Aéawva is 
an impossible ending, even for a Sibylline hexameter; and the influence of 
dXéwv may have caused Aé€awa to be substituted for some other word. Wila- 
mowitz suggests Java. But a hyaena is no match for a lion; and an obscene 


beast would not appropriately symbolize a nation which the writer regards — 


with friendly feeling.1 It therefore seems better to rearrange the words, and 
read, with Alexandre, dovia 0’ 7€eu émi c@pa Néawa. 
317: read ézdwovd’ (Alexandre). 


mavtes éréypovtar suggests the malignant joy with which the oppressed — 
view the spectacle of the oppressor’s downfall. Cf. VIII. 151, otwor eyo 
TpiTarawa, TOT OrYpouat Huap exetvo toed Trotet,* ‘Paun, maow Sé padiota 


Aarivowu; Isaiah 66. 24: Kal éFeXevoovrar Kai dwWovtat TA KaOXA TOY avOpoTaV 
’ Pp 


is , , ¢ A s 
Tav TrapaBeRnKoTay év éwot+ o yap oxddrn& avTov ov TEdAEUTHOEL, Kal TO TIP 


avtav ov oBecOnoetat, Kal Ecovtar eis Gpaciw mdon capxi. Micah 4. 11: — 


émiauvnxOn emt oé vn TordArAa AEéyorTes ’EmivyapovucOa, Kal érowovtar émt Sevav 


ot opOarpol juav. 


318: OuvpoBdpov MSS. : @poBdpov Nauck, from XI. 215 (said of Alexander), % 
Sewos yap ce Néwv érrutEetas, @poBdpos Onp :—which follows closely on @upoBépov — 
épidos, ib. 1. 212. Perhaps the less obvious word should be retained, seeing , 
that the Lion is not a lion, but an empire; the Roman government is one — 


that ‘ gnaws the spirit ’ of its subjects. 


319: «ax for «ax (Gutschmid) and a7opiyve: (Mai) are obvious corrections. — 
What is the grammatical construction of Il. 317-325? At first sight 4, 


> 
£ 


it looks as if ws 8 omdtay . . . yevoovras (al. yevowvrat) in 320 were a protasis, — 
answered in 323 by the apodosis @s avtws [ézel] cal trapBos éréoccera. But 
this is impossible; for it would yield the unmeaning combination, ‘ As when © 


at a pleasant feast the peoples taste, etc., so there shall be terror-striking 
strife.’ The terrors of war cannot be likened to the pleasures of a feast. 

A better sense may be obtained by taking os [6’] odrap év dacti piry as 
an elliptical clause qualifying yevoovras (sc. Tod aiwatos). We must translate, 
‘ The peoples will taste of it, as at a pleasant feast.’® 


1 &.dva would equally suit the metre. usage common in similes, Cf. Hom. Jl. 10.5, 


2 Read, perhaps, col mpooidv, ‘Poun. The ws & 87’ dv dorpdmrn méois “Hpys,... ... 


‘day’ which the speaker longs to see isthe day  dveorevdx.s’ ’Ayauéuvwy. In that sentence, the — 


of destruction of Rome. verb dependent on ds is omitted ; here, the verb 


3 This use of ds driray is an extension of a of the érérav clause is also omitted, so that ds 
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We have then a sentence consisting of a protasis (én 8 émoWovta) 
followed by a series of clauses with future verbs (#€e., dmopiwer, yevoovrat, 
tedéovor), each linked on by re or 8é. If there is an apodosis, it must be one 
of these linked clauses; but which? The most marked division is at the end 
of the third line. LJ. 317-319 describe what the peoples see ; in what follows 
we are told what they do in consequence of that sight. It is therefore best to 
take the words as [6’] omdrtav ev Sati didn yevoovrat, ‘they will taste of it as 
at a feast,’ as the beginning of the apodosis. But if this is right, the & after 
@s, 1f not quite impossible, is gratuitously misleading, and it is best to omit it. 

The two clauses govia @ Ee. érl cHua réawa . . ., oxhrrpov 8 atropivper 
am’ avrov, are closely connected together, and separated from the other clauses, 
by the fact that they have a different subject from the rest. They are inserted 
parenthetically, as an explanation of the aiwa éovtos spoken of in the preceding 
line; and in prose they might have been connected with the first clause by 
yap. But such a connexion would more naturally be expressed by é¢ than by 
te: perhaps therefore te and dé should be interchanged in these two clauses. 

The first sentence ends with zroAvs 8’ dAadnros év avtots in 1. 322. In the 
following line, the metrical impossibility of > atrws éwet proves that some- 
thing is wrong. It would seem that a corrector, misunderstanding the 
construction of ws o7rdoTav «.T.r. in 320, and supposing those words to be the 
beginning of a fresh sentence, thought to find an apodosis to them in 323, and 
accordingly inserted ®s atrws in that line to make the meaning clearer. The 
&’ in 1. 320 may have been inserted by the same hand. 

320: ‘ All the peoples in Egypt (Jews, Copts, Syrian refugees, etc.) shall 
taste (of the blood of the wounded Lion) as at a pleasant feast.’ These words, 
if they stood alone, might signify nothing more than intense Schadenfreude ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that Egyptian natives took part in the actual 
shedding of Roman blood, and that murders and massacres took place as soon 
as the repressive force of the Roman government was weakened by the coming 
of the Arabs. The words tedéovar dé Kaptepa épya imply that some at least of 
the inhabitants fought on the side of the invaders; and the statement is sup- 
ported by historical evidence. What the feeling of the Jews was, we have 
already seen. As to the Copts,! we are told, for instance, that in the Fayoum, 
shortly before the end of the first Arab war, ‘the inhabitants killed any Roman 
soldier they chanced to encounter.’ 

L 322, with the three following lines, describes civil war combined with 
foreign invasion. 

For a\dop & a&dXov, read ddXos 8’ adXov (Alexandre). 

For etpuxe (al. edpne, vevpuxe) Alexandre conjectures épuce: but an 


éréravy becomes equivalent to ws alone. If 281, elcaro d’ ws bre puvdy év hepoedét wévrw. The 


written out in full, the sentence would run thus: use of ws ed (like quasi) as an equivalent for ds is 
‘ The peoples will taste as (men taste) when (they analogous; e.g. IJ, 16. 58: ri mw’ ap ex Xeipaev 
taste) at a pleasant feast.’ Cf. Hom. J/. 4.462, ero. . . ws et tw’ drlunrov peravdorny. 


Houre 8 ws Bre mipyos évl Kparepy voulvy. Od, 5. 1 Butler, p. 319. 
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imperfect can hardly be justified. An aorist would be more suitable for 
describing an action repeated at many different times and places. Either 
épuée (from épvxw, hold back or fend off), or épvcce (from épvw, drag away or 
carry off) would serve the purpose. 

323: &s a’rws, wrongly inserted, has expelled the first word of the line,— 
probably some such word as decuos. 

For érei read éxei (sc. in Egypt), which is needed to give a meaning to 
xal &ddot in the following line, where the writer throws a passing glance at 


237 


other countries (Syria and Palestine) which had also been invaded by the 


Arabs. The ado are the people of those other countries. 

324: amroXowTo, optative in future sense. 

Lines 317-325 apply to the earlier of the two Arab wars in Egypt. 
Marching from Syria, ‘Amr crossed the border on December 12, 639, took Pelu- 
sium after a short siege, and advanced with little delay to the apex of the Delta. 
There, having been reinforced by another body of Moslems, he won a battle at 
Heliopolis, and laid siege to the Roman fortress of Babylon (Old Cairo), 
September 640. That fortress held out till April 9, 641, when its capture set him 
free for further operations. He then advanced down the western Nile towards 
Alexandria, defeated the Roman forces which tried to bar his progress, and 


soon arrived beneath the walls of the capital (end of June, 641). But his force 


was insufficient to besiege the city ; and after failing in a single hasty assault 
he withdrew, and marched back to Babylon, raiding the Delta on his way. It 
was at Babylon that Cyrus, the Roman governor, met him to discuss terms of 


peace, negotiated the surrender of the country, and signed the armistice by — 


which the war was ended (November 8, 641). 


During the first eighteen months of the war, then, the Arab enemy never ~ 


approached Alexandria. It was only once in the whole course of the war, and 


for a short time only, that the city was directly threatened by a foreign army ; a 
and at no time was it in imminent danger of capture. But all this time the ~ 


excitement and turmoil within the walls must have been intense. It cannot 


be doubted that there was from the first a strong anti-Roman faction in the — 
city; and that faction must have grown in numbers and boldness with every — 
fresh success of the Arab invaders. In every town of Egypt held by Roman 


troops there must have been a similar welter of conflicting sentiments and 
interests. During ‘Amr’s advance on Alexandria from Babylon,} ‘ division and 


disorder were spreading like a plague through the country, and it was not long - 


before civil war was added to the calamities of the time. Lower Egypt was 


split into two camps, one party siding with the Romans, while another wished - 
to join the invaders.... Battle and pillage and burning of towns were — 


common incidents in the conflict of the two parties.’ That is just such a 
state of things as is depicted in the lines before us. 


1 Butler, p. 285. 
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326 Kal Tore Kvavéas folio > memuKacpevos n&Eu. 
’ 
n&ovawwv> So addor popdbeor addAjovow 

% A 4 
Kal TpiTatos avTotoL KpLos pmeyas EK Kupyvys, 
a \ , / 
ov mplv eheEa hvyovTa payyns Tapa yevpace Netdov: 
> > >Q> aA + ec \ , Y 
GAN ovo &s ampyKTov oddv Teh€ovow amarres. 


326: ‘ There shall come one wrapped in dark scales.’ Who is this? In 
the preceding paragraph, the writer has been speaking not so much of the 
Arab invaders themselves (who for a long time did not come near Alexandria), 
as of the behaviour of the inhabitants of Egypt under the influence of the 


invasion. 
proceedings of the invaders. 
to ‘Amr and his army. 


We should expect this to be followed by some account of the 
It is therefore to be presumed that 1. 326 refers 


It may be doubted whether the words depict a serpent, or a man in scale- 


like armour. 


.. . Ofpa péyiotov | loBorov poBepdv cupiypata morn advévta. 


In XIII. 160 sqq., a symbolical beast—a serpent or dragon—is 
described in similar terms: épmvotiyv Kvavdxpwor . . 


¢ / 
. OAKOV GUpoYTa hodtow. 


If a beast is 


meant, it seems strange that it is not expressly named by a substantive ; but we 
might account for the omission by assuming that some such word as éprva7ys, 
Op, or Spadxev occurred in a following line which has been lost. 

Such a beast might represent either the Arab army, or the Arab com- 


mander. 


But the Moslem power has just before, in ]. 318, been symbolized by 


a lioness (or in any case by some feminine monster) ; and it is not likely that 


the symbolism would be changed. 


The ‘ Scaly One’ therefore must be ‘Amr, 


represented either as a serpent,! or as a man clothed in armour resembling a 


serpent’s scales.” 


#€ec might mean either ‘he will enter the country’ or ‘he will arrive at 


Alexandria.’ 


On the choice between these two alternatives, see below. 


327: the vox nihili wwpdbeor is almost certainly a corruption of Co >poppoOot 


(Meineke), ‘ pulling together.’ 


The two men are comrades or colleagues. 


328: the false quantity in xpids can easily be remedied by writing avrois 


1 Cf. ‘Amr’s description of himself (Hisham 
ibn al Kalbi, in Butler, p. 203): ‘Iam the deaf 
adder, from whose bite none may recover, whose 
sting renders a man sleepless.’ 

2 Karabacek (Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Fithrer 
durch die Ausst., p. 134) thus describes the equip- 
ment of the Arab horsemen who invaded Egypt: 
‘Die schweren Panzerreiter waren mit einem 
den ganzen Kérper bedeckenden, von den 
Schultern bis zu den Knécheln herabreichenden 
Panzerhemd aus Ringelgeflecht bekleidet ; iber 
das Haupt fiel auf die Schultern herab wiederum 
ein eisernes Ringelgeflecht, das sogenannte 
Mighsar, gleichzeitig als Visir und Micken- 
schutz dienend; dariiber ward der konische 
Eisenhelm aufgesetzt.’ (How a man clothed in 


a shirt of chain-mail rzaching to his ankles could 
sit on horseback, I am unable to explain ; but the 
general description holds good independently of 
this detail.) An Arab warrior, then, was literally 
‘wrapped’ in chain-mail; and the interwoven 
iron rings might very well be likened to a 
serpent’s scales. 

According to Oman’s Art of War in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 184 ff. (Butler, p. 131), ‘The ordinary 
equipment of the Roman cavalry soldier at this 
time was a steel cap, a coat of mail, gauntlets, 
and steel shoes’; but the mail covering the head 
and shoulders, which is mentioned in the case 
of the Arabs alone, would constitute a marked 
difference in appearance, and it may be this that 
is specially referred to in the words of the text. 
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for avroto.: and the blunder is more likely to have been committed by a 
copyist than by the original writer. 

tpitaros avtois, if sound, must be understood in the sense of rpttaros éml 
Tots or dua Tots: but perhaps the latter should be read. 

329: ‘of whom I have already told that he fled out of the fight beside the 
Nile-stream.’ But we have not been told anything of the sort. This proves 
that there is a lacuna at some earlier point. 

Alexandre alters wdyns into wayn: but cf. Hom. Od. 1. 18, 008’ é&vOa 
mepuypévos ev aéOAwv. Perhaps the genitive may be retained, in the sense 
‘fled out of the fighting.’ 

330: amrpnxtov oddv Tedéovow amavtes: ‘ineffectual shall be the journey 
which all of them shall accomplish ;’ that is, these three men, one and all, shall 
effect nothing by their coming. oddv refers to 7£ovow in 1. 327: they will fail 
to carry out the purpose for which they came. 

But how is aan’ 00d’ &s to be explained? Assuming a violent aposiopesis, 
we might punctuate thus; ddd’ odd’ &s+ amrpynKtov x.T.r. ‘ But not even so 
(shall it be) ; they shall fail.’ But this is hardly possible. Either, then, we 
must write a\Ad cai @s (Alexandre) or something similar; or else we must 
assume that the words needed to complete the sense have fallen out. The 
missing words, (the last part of one line and the beginning of another,) should 
describe the thing they purposed and failed to do; e.g. ‘ But for all that they 
shall not (drive back their enemy ;) their coming shall be in vain.’ 

In ll. 327-330, the writer speaks of three men, who are closely grouped 
together, but are not connected with the ‘Scaly One’ of 1. 326; for if he 
belonged to the same group, the last would be rétapros and not tpitaros. 
Consequently @Aor in |. 327 must be taken as linking the ‘ pair of comrades’ 
not to the ‘Scaly One’ mentioned before them, but to the tprtaros mentioned 
after them; in prose, it would be £ovcw ddrAdo Te Svo0 Kat 6 Kpids tpitos ov. 
The three must be on the side of the Romans, and not on that of the Arabs; 
for the writer asserts with emphasis that they failed to accomplish their object. 
It is true that ‘Amr withdrew baffled for a time, after his premature attempt on 
Alexandria; but our Jew would certainly dilate on the complete and final 
failure of his enemies the Romans, rather than on a partial and temporary 
failure of his friends the Arabs. 

Of these three men, the third is clearly the person of most importance; 
for he is spoken of at greater length than the others, and he alone is symbolized 
by a beast-name. Now in the history of the events which terminated with the 
surrender of Egypt to the Arabs, a leading part is played by a mysterious 
personage called by Arab writers ‘the Mukaukas’ or ‘ Mukaukis,’ and in a 
Coptic document, ‘the Kavyos.’ Dr. Butler, on grounds which he holds to 
be absolutely convincing, identifies this Mukaukas with the Patriarch Cyrus ; 
and if we accept his conclusions, Cyrus must have been, in the eyes of the 
Alexandrians of the time, the most prominent man on the Roman side. He 
was appointed Patriarch of the imperial Church and Governor of Egypt by 


os 
fa 


= 


+ 
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Heraclius in 631 A.D., soon after the recovery of the country from the Persians. 
During the eight years preceding the Arab invasion, he held the combined 
functions of ecclesiastical and political administrator; and he employed his 
powers in forcibly suppressing the heretical Coptic Church. It seems probable 
therefore that the third of the three men, ‘ the great Ram,’ is Cyrus. 

The Ram had previously ‘ fled out of the fighting beside the Nile.’ This 
statement also points to Cyrus. During the war, Cyrus was for a time shut 
up with the beleaguered Roman garrison in the fortress of Babylon (the walls 
of which were washed by the Nile). He negotiated a surrender of the fortress, 
and in order to get his proposals ratified, quitted Babylon, and made his way 
down the Nile to Alexandria—a proceeding which, by a malevolent witness at 
least, might well be described as a ‘ flight beside the Nile.’ 

From Alexandria Cyrus was summoned to Constantinople by Heraclius, 
who, disapproving his proposal of surrender to the Arabs, disgraced and 
banished him. But during the confusion at Constantinople, caused by the 
disputed succession on the death of Heraclius in February, 641, Cyrus was 
recalled from exile; and he was despatched to Egypt by Heraclonas, (that is, 
by the party of Heraclius’ widow Martina,) with reinforcements for the Roman 
garrison, and with powers to negotiate with the Arabs. His arrival at 
Alexandria on this occasion was one of the most striking events which took 
place there during the interval between the previous appearance of ‘Amr before 
the walls and the subsequent cessation of hostilities. If he had already decided 
in secret to surrender the country, his intention was unknown at the time of 
his arrival; all that appeared on the surface was, that now at last a strong man 
had come to take charge of affairs, and to put an end to the turmoil and 
anarchy prevailing in Alexandria and throughout the land of Egypt ; and we 
are told that when Cyrus landed (September 14, 641), the whole city went wild 
with delight, ‘rejoicing and giving thanks for the arrival of the Patriarch.’? 
Our Sibyllist indeed must have witnessed this temporary revival of the Roman 
hopes with very different feelings; and doubtless there were many in the city 
who felt with him. But for the moment the adherents of Rome had the upper 
hand, and the disaffected were cowed into sullen silence. 

The return of Cyrus then is the event spoken of in 1. 328 as ‘the coming 
of the Ram.’ And if so, it can hardly be doubted that the words Kpuos é« 
Kupyvns are intended to suggest the name Kdpos by their form.? 

There is indeed no independent evidence that Cyrus came from Cyrene ;* 
but there is no evidence against it. The place of his exile is unknown; we are 
only told that, when he was recalled, a large fleet was sent to fetch him back.* 


1 John of Nikiou, in Butler, p. 313. (My Phasis in Colchis. Is it possible that é« Kupyjyns 


hearty thanks are due to Dr, Charles for his 
kindness in lending me the unpublished MS. of 
his translation of John of Nikiou.) 

2 Kpids is metrically interchangeable with 
Kipos; and both words begin with the same 
letter. 

3 Before his appointment as Patriarch and 
Governor of Egypt in 631 a.D., he was bishop of 


here means ‘from Cyrus-land,’ i.e. from the 
land of the river Cyrus (of Iberia), the upper 
course of which lies between the Colchian river 
Phasis to the north and an Armenian river 
Phasis to the south ? 

4 John of Nikiou (Butler, p. 303): ‘ Constan- 
tine assembled great number of vessels, and 
sent them under Kiriis and Salakrits [sic] to 
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This fact proves that he was residing in a distant country, and one exposed to 
hostile influences ; and Cyrene, to which the ferment of Egypt had probably 
by this time already begun to spread, would be such a country. 

The dvo ddrot of 1. 327 must be two prominent Romans who were 
associated with Cyrus, and arrived in Egypt together with him ; and the names 
of two such men are recorded. Theodore, the commander of the Roman army 
in Egypt, had been summoned to Constantinople to confer with the home 
government, and returned in company with Cyrus to resume his command ; 
and a certain Constantine, who was appointed to command the local militia of 
Egypt, sailed to Alexandria with Cyrus and Theodore The two generals 
would be correctly spoken of as opdppofo. addjAo1ow. Theodore and Con- 
stantine are mentioned together later on, as the two men to whom Cyrus first 
communicated the terms of the capitulation; the chiefs of the army and of the 
civil government, when summoned by Cyrus to a council, presented themselves 
before him ‘headed by Theodore and Constantine’;? and on the death of 
Cyrus in the following year, Theodore was appointed governor in: his place, 
and Constantine commander-in-chief in place of Theodore, to carry out the 


stipulated withdrawal of the Roman forces. Thus it appears that, next to 


Cyrus himself, Theodore and Constantine were the two men of highest 
standing on the Roman side; and the relative positions of the three are 
accurately described in the lines before us. 

As has already been pointed out, l. 329 proves that at some earlier point 
there occurred a passage, now lost, in which mention was made of the flight or 
departure of Cyrus, an incident which occurred during the siege of Babylon. 
In what position are we to suppose that this lost passage stood? It cannot 
have been before 1. 316; for down to that point the narrative deals with events 
which preceded the coming of the Arabs. An account of the earlier stages of 
the Arab invasion might have been placed between Il. 316 and 317; or between 
ll. 325 and 326; or between ll. 326 and 327; no other position is possible. 
And of these three places, there is reason to prefer the third; for the state- 
ment contained in ]. 326, as it now stands, is impossibly short and abrupt. 
The writer cannot have introduced a mention of “Amr merely to assert the one 
fact that ‘he came’; he cannot have stopped there and said no more about 
him. This, then, is the point at which a further account of ‘Amr’s doings, 
including the siege of Babylon, should be given. And if the siege of Babylon 
was spoken of after |. 326, it follows that that line must be referred to the first 
entrance of the Arabs into Egypt in 639 A.D., and not to their advance on 
Alexandria in 641 A.D., when the siege of Babylon was already ended. 

The repeated verb #£« — #£ovcw forms an apparent connecting-link 
between ll. 326 and 327, now that the two lines stand together, but affords no 
bring the Patriarch Cyrus to him.’ The names but this can hardly be anything more than a 
of the two commanders of this fleet, as they coincidence. 
appear disguised in the Ethiopic translation of an 1 Butler, p. 307. 2 Ibid. p. 330. 


Arabic translation of a Coptic or Greek original, 3 Ibid. p. 365. 
have acurious resemblance to the Kpiés of 1. 328 ; 
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proof that they were originally contiguous ; and when the word aA is taken, 
as it should be, to refer to the tpitatos which follows, and not to anything 
that has preceded, it becomes apparent that ll. 326 and 327 are really uncon- 
nected. There can therefore be no objection to placing the lacuna between 
them. 

We must suppose then that the mention of ‘Amr in 1]. 326 was followed by 
a passage describing, with more or less detail, the course of events between the 
first crossing of the frontier by the Arabs in December, 639, and the return of 
‘Amr from Alexandria to Babylon after June, 641. What was the length of 
the lost passage, and how many of the incidents of the war were mentioned 
in it, there is nothing to show; we know only that it contained an express 
mention of the departure of Cyrus from Babylon during the siege, and that it 
led up to the return of Cyrus to Egypt, which is spoken of in ll. 327-8. 

The coming of Cyrus thus falls into its right place, as the last incident in 
the narrative of the earlier Arab war. For Cyrus, shortly after his arrival, 
opened negotiations with ‘Amr, and accepted terms of peace, under which the 
Romans were required to withdraw their forces from Egypt. An armistice of 
eleven months was arranged, to allow time for the ratification of the treaty at 
Constantinople and at Medina; and at the termination of the armistice 
(September 17, 642) the last Roman troops sailed away from Alexandria, 
leaving the capital and the whole country in the possession of the Arabs. 

What were the motives which led Cyrus to accept, and the central 
government to ratify, these humiliating terms—whether it was despair or 
treachery, and if treachery, what was the advantage which the traitors hoped 
to gain—it is impossible to discover. The only thing clearly visible to the 
Alexandrians was that Cyrus and his associates had failed in the purpose (the 
professed and ostensible purpose at least) with which they had arrived upon 
the scene; that is, the purpose of ridding the country of the invaders, and 
re-establishing the authority of Rome.” dmpyxrov odov Tedéovow. 


\ / \ , / b , 
331 Kat ToTe pev weyaov TepiTe\Nopevwy EvLavTwV 
EooovTar pyKyN TohvyoOVKXA* avTAap EmeELTA 
, 2.3 > ae 6 , {sy > A 
Onoer év Aiyitt@ odenos Taw SedTEpos avTots: 


> » A b) lal » 
vavj.ayxin & éorat, vicos & avrotow ovK eaTat. 


1 Supposing, as is probable, that the lost 
passage spoke of ‘Amr in terms of praise or ap- 
proval, that might of itself be enough to account 
for its excision ; for a Christian reviser would 
find cause for offence in a passage which spoke 
well of a victorious infidel; and it is easier to 
cancel objectionable verses than to alter them 
or compose others in their place. Doubtless 
others also among the many lacunae in the 
Jewish Sidyllina are due to a similar cause. As 


we know that Christians sometimes interpolated 
passages to express their own views, we may 
infer that they also—and probably even more 
frequently —cut out passages of which they 
disapproved. 

2 Cyrus died four months after the signing of 
the armistice; and in the chronicle of John of 
Nikiou (Butler, p. 361) his death is attributed to 
‘the remorse of having delivered Alexandria into 
the hands of the Muslims. 
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335 @ pédeou, yelpwv e€oTat ToEWS ETLOT MOV, 
N Pe , , > : as / 
Kal Tod€pous oKVAEUYPLA yevnoETaL, OVK emt Onpdr. 
ry , N , ~~ e , » 
Kal TOTE O17) YOpPHS TOAAHS OpoTeppoves avdpes 


pevEovta deol, Sodiovs 8 afovar toKxyjas. 


(334 vavpayin QVH: cavyin M.—‘ Codd. male veteos: unus melius vies’ 
Alex.) 


331-2: The signing of the armistice in 641 A.D. was followed by four 
years of uninterrupted tranquillity ; and from the time of the withdrawal of the 
Roman garrison in 642, Alexandria enjoyed the benefits of Arab rule, which, 
from the Jewish writer’s point of view at least, was mild and equitable in 
comparison with that of the Romans. 
under the Persians, in 1. 297. 


Compare his description of Egypt 


Four years is a long time or a short time according to the standpoint of 
the speaker; it is a matter of perspective. Assuming that the passage was 
composed very shortly after the final struggle of 645-6 A.D., the writer might 
naturally enough describe in these terms four years of undisturbed peace, in 
contrast to the stormy times which had preceded. 

Towards the end of 645 A.p., the treaty of peace was broken by the 
Romans. A fleet of three hundred ships, under the command of Manuel, 
sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, surprised and slaughtered the small 
Arab garrison,' and took possession of the city. This is the incident described 
in Il. 333-6. 

333: for Oncer’ read either éocer’ or otycer’ (Alexandre): more probably 
the latter. 
€V TONELO. 

For wddw read 7ddu (Mai). 

The weak and ambiguous adrois can easily be corrected into adtus. 

334: vavyayin is satisfactory, in the sense of a fight between men in ships 
and men on shore. The sense 
‘boasting’ would be inappropriate; moreover, the word is unknown, and 
cannot be regularly derived from the stem of cavyac0ar.? 

vixos 8’ avtoiow ove écrat is wrong in sense as well as in metre; for there 
is nothing to show which side is denoted by avtoiow. A similar phrase, vicn 
8 ov« éccetat avrois, occurs in XIII. 38, and may have given rise to the false 
reading here ;? but what is wanted is a statement that one of the two parties, 


Cf. IV. 62, cal rote 87 Mndors Ilépcasot te vAoTs aivn | oTHoeTAL 


The other reading, xavyin, is impossible. 


1 Butler, p. 468: ‘ There were only a thousand 
Arab soldiers to defend the city; these were 
quickly overpowered and slain, very few making 
their escape: and Alexandria came once more 
under the dominion of the Caesars,’ 

2 The question suggests itself, whether the 
variant is in some way connected with ‘the 
Kavyios’ or ‘Mukaukis.’ No convincing explana- 
tion of that title or nickname of Cyrus has been 
put forward; it was probably derived from some 


unknown word in use among the Egyptian 
natives. A reference to Cyrus himself is impos- 
sible, as he died before the time here spoken of ; 
but if the word is a title, there may at this time 
have been another Kavxios. More probably, 
however, xavxin is merely a corruption of 
vav(ua)xlp. 

3 Or the reading a’ro’s may have come from 
aris (MSS. a’ rots) in the preceding line. 
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(viz. the Arabs) will fail to win the fight—a reluctant admission that on this 
one occasion the writer’s friends were beaten by the hated Romans. This 
sense might be obtained by writing vixos 8 aya@oiow améotat, ‘victory will 
desert the good men’ (i.e. the good cause). daya@oicw is metrically equivalent 
to ’ApaBeoow, and has the same initial. 

335: for yeipwv, read yelpwy’ (Friedlieb), conquest. The city shall be 
captured. 

330: moruous oxtreEvwa yeryjcera. The people of the city probably 
suffered harsh treatment at the hands of the victorious Roman army; and the 
Jews, being notoriously friendly to the Arabs, would naturally be handled with 
special severity. 

Should zondepiors (trisyll.) be read in place of modéyois? The metrical 
irregularity is not decisive against it. 

ov« él Snpov: ‘but not for long.’ The Romans were.soon to be driven 
out again. They retained possession of the city for about half a year. 

337: XYOpns TOAAHS opotéppoves avdpes Should mean the country people in 
the neighbourhood of the city. But ‘neighbours of much country’ will not 
do. Read xal tore 8 yxwpot, Torews opotéppoves advdpes, | devEovtar: ‘The 
people of the country, neighbours of the city, shall flee, poor wretches, and 
take their parents with them.’ 

338: Sodiovs: There can be no reason to cast an aspersion on the 
character of the aged peasants. Read zroduods (Geffcken). 

‘Manuel’s army not only held Alexandria unchallenged, but they roamed 
over the adjacent country of the Delta, plundering the towns and villages and 
levying supplies of corn and wine and money with impunity. . . . The people 
were for the most part treated as conquered enemies.’ It is the effect of 
these plundering raids that is described in Il. 337-8. 


339 Kal mad éeyK¥poovor tratda péya viKos exovTes 
> ia bd , , b ? 
lovdaiovs d\é€covar peveTTo\epovs avOpamovs 
aypis adds Toduns Kepailovtes TOEwoLow 

?, > , ‘ / > \ , 
Touseves appotepor TEpt TaTpidos OE TOKHwY 
Once Sé dO yevorcr TpoTatopdpav yévos avdpav. 
at at 6moco. dares TEPL KUaTAa VHXYYyTOVTAL* 

345 moddol yap Keloovrar émt Wapalddeas axrds: 
Eav0a Kdpnva wécovra, vr Atyvmtiov werenvar. 
83) tTére TOV "ApdBov petedevoera aia Bpdrevov. 

(339 éyxtpooves MQ: ayxipoovot VH.—346 mécovtas M: mecdvtar Q: 
néswovra, VH.—347 89 tére MVH: cal 8y tore Q.) 


1 Butler, p. 470. The Copts of the Delta for the losses they had suffered through these 
villages were afterwards compensated by ‘Amr raids; ibid. p. 488. 
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On the news of the Roman success, ‘Amr, who had fallen into disfavour 
with the Caliph on account of his leniency in the exaction of tribute from his 
Egyptian subjects, was again placed in command of the Arab forces. Advancing 
from the new Arab capital at Cairo, he encountered and routed the Roman 
army at Nikiou, pitched his camp before Alexandria, and (aided perhaps by 
confederates, Jewish or other, from within) forced an entrance into the city. 
‘The Arabs rushed in, plundering, burning, and slaying all before them; .. . 
and the work of slaughter went on till somewhere in the middle of the city 
‘Amr himself put an end to it.... Some part of the Roman soldiers 
managed to reach their ships and put out to sea: but great numbers perished 
in the city, and Manuel himself was among the fallen.”? 

It is this recapture of Alexandria by the Arabs that is described in the 
lines before us. LI. 344-6 depict the closing scene, when the Romans have 
already been beaten back to their ships; the preceding lines therefore must 
apply to the earlier stages of the struggle. 

339: those who ‘ come (?) back again, greatly victorious,’ are evidently the 
Arabs. In aida, we have for the third time (cf. ll. 289 and 300) a case of rrais, 
where some other word should stand. Here, woAe or mvXais would suit the 
metre; but ‘ They shall fall in with or encounter the gates’ is a strange expres- 
It is probably better to read éyxvpaovert médas, ‘They will come back 
and make their appearance close at hand, greatly victorious.’ Manuel’s forces, 
defeated at Nikiou, ‘were driven in headlong rout towards Alexandria. The 
broken army reached the capital in great disorder, hotly pursued by the 
Arabs.’ The words éyxtpoove: wéXas might apply to the arrival of the 
victorious Arabs at the gates of the city. éyxvpew is usually followed by a 
dative; but the absolute use may perhaps be justified by that of the similar 
verb évtuyydveww.4 The reading zédas involves only a slight textual change 
from mraiéa: for e and a are frequently interchanged, and A is easily mistaken 
for A. 

341 describes the pursuit of the routed Romans through the city down to 
the harbour shore. For xepaifovres, cf. Hom. Il. 2. 861, 60¢ ep Tpwas nepaite 
Kat addous: ib. 21. 129, twets pev hevyovtes, eyo 8 Oribev xepaifov. The 
plural vrodéuotow is strange: probably the Sibyllist wrote maddunow. Cf. 
Hom. II. 5. 557, ctaOuovs avOpdrwv xepaiferov, ddpa Kali arto | avdpav év 
Taraunor katéxtaber o€6i YanKe. 

But what is the significance of "Iovdaiouvs orécover in 1. 340? It is likely 
enough that during the street-fighting some Jews may have been killed, either 
by the Romans (supposing that the Jews joined in the fight on the Arab side), 


sion.2 


1 Butler, p. 475. the Byzantines. The word mpédxovpoov, in the 


2 rédec Or wUAas WOuld require a verb in the 
sense of ‘incursum facient’ ; and éyxdpew could 
hardly bear that sense—unless, indeed, on the 
assumption that its meaning 'was modified by 
association with the Latin incurrere, which, as a 
military term, may have survived in use among 


sense of prima acies, occurs in Chron, Pasch. ad 
Ann, 626. 

3 Butler, p. 473. 

4 Does the other reading, dyxipoover, point to 
a variant dyxtyova., ‘ they shall raise their heads 
again’ ? 
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or by the Arabs, who may here and there have failed to distinguish friend from 
foe. But even if it was so, why should the writer go out of his way to speak of 
a fact which merely detracts from the completeness of the triumph he is cele- 
brating? In his account of this decisive victory over the great enemy of the 
Jewish race, which ends the whole piece with a fitting climax, a mention of the 
incidental loss of a few Jewish lives would be out of place.1 We must conclude 
then that the Jews are here the slayers, not the slain. Most of the killing 
was no doubt done by the Arabs; but when the Romans were once routed, 
the Jews would certainly not deny themselves the luxury of ‘tasting of the 
blood of the stricken Lion’; and it is their part in the business that chiefly 
interests the writer, who may very likely have joined in the work of butchery 
with his own hand. We must therefore read ’Iovdator drécovert in |. 340. 
(A Christian reviser, with a taste for Jew-baiting, would be ready enough to 
substitute an accusative termination for the original nominative.) And when 
this correction has been made, pevertorguous dvOpdrovs falls into its right 
place, as the object of both odégcover and xepaifovtes. In peverrtorguous we 
may note a touch of irony; the despised Jew shows himself more than a match 
for the valiant warriors of Rome. 

But there still remains a difficulty about |. 339; for that line introduces 
the narrative of the recapture with intolerable abruptness, and no subject 
is provided for the verb éyxvpoovor. As the words now stand, the reader is 
almost compelled to supply a subject for that verb from the SeAoi of the 
previous line, the country people who flee before the ravagers; but that is 
impossible. Consequently, we must infer that a line has been lost before 
1. 339, and that the two lines together spoke of the return of the Arabs and 
their irruption into the city, and thus prepared the way for the main subject of 
the paragraph, namely, the triumph of the Jews over their Roman enemies. 
The constant usage of the Sibyllists makes it probable that the sentence began 
with dA omotay or some equivalent. (Cf. ll. 300, 317, 348.) If so, we may 
suppose that the lost line contained a verb in the subjunctive, to which 
éyxtpoover (read -owot) was coupled by «ai. ‘(But when the Arabs gather 
fresh forces,) and draw near again, mightily victorious, then the Jews shall 
slay, etc.’ i 

342: certain people are doing something ‘ for fatherland and parents.’ It 
seems that a participle (e.g. awvvdmevor or papvadpyevor?) must be concealed 
under the impossible rospéves duddtepot. One might propose of pév auuvopevor: 
but there is no oi 8é to follow. 

Who are these people? Certainly not the Arabs, nor the Romans; for 
both are at a distance from their homes. It must therefore be the Jews.’ 
But where is the watpis of an Alexandrian Jew to be found? If there were 


1 Geffcken, though not aware of the true 2 The other inhabitants of Alexandria were too — 
application of the prophecy, corrects "Iovdaious much split up into hostile factions to be spoken 
into Iovdato: 6’, rightly remarking that‘ dieJuden of as acting asa united whole. There must have 
sollen ja zuletzt siegen.’ been partizans of both sides in the city. 
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Jews who looked on Alexandria as their true home, our Sibyllist is certainly 
not one of them; for he is so little of an Alexandrian patriot, that he exults 
over the events which led to the devastation and dismantling of the city, 
Consequently, his watpis can only be Jerusalem, the home of his national 
memories and dreams. And as his people could not be spoken of as fighting in 
the streets of Alexandria to defend Jerusalem, he must have spoken of them as 
fighting to avenge it. He has not forgotten what the Romans did to Jerusalem 
nearly six centuries before, and how in his own lifetime, (until the coming of 
the Arabs,) its site was still defiled by the emblems of their impious worship ; 
and he knows how they have dealt with his forefathers, from the time of Titus 
down to his own day. I therefore accept Herwerden’s conjecture, 


\ b] / x / OX / 
Towny apvvpevot TEepr TaTpioos Hoe TOKNOY. 


343. The tporaiopdpwv yévos avSpav are unquestionably the Romans, — 
proud of their long record of past triumphs,! the latest of which, and one of — 
the greatest, was the triumph of Heraclius over the Persians. The thought of — 
the past glories of Rome adds a zest to the sight of her present humiliation, as — 
in so many Biblical passages of exultation over the enemies of Jerusalem.? — 
The first half of the line, then, must be emended accordingly ; and in place of 
Once Se POtpévoror, we must read Ketcerar ev POipévovot, ‘shall be laid low — 
among the dead,’ or something equivalent. 

344: for ai ai read ai—or rather ad It is a cry of exultation, not of — 
SOrrow. : 

vnxnoovtat: the Romans try to escape by swimming out to their ships. 

346: EavOa: a recognized term to describe the fair-haired barbarians from 
northern Europe, of whom a Roman army of this date would be largely com- 
posed. The term is better authenticated for the seventh century than for the 
third. The Emperor Maurice, in his otparnyixov, groups Teutonic (and 
Slavonic ?) peoples together as EavOa &0vn.2 Cf.4 Vassiliev, Anecdota Gracco- 
Byz. 1. 44: nal xpatjnoe él thv “Enrddodov 76 EavOdv yévos. Ibid. I. 36: «ab 
npepooes Ta EavOd EOvn. Imperatoris Leonis Oracula, p. 1150, Migne. 

For Alyumriy merenvay read aiyuria@v met. (Mendelssohn.) 

‘Their corpses shall be a prey to vultures’ is the sense suggested; but — 
mécovrat br’ aityumiv can hardly mean anything else than ‘they shall be struck _ 
down by vultures’; and that would be absurd. There is therefore reason to 
suspect some dislocation. The best remedy is to assume that the second half 
of one line and the first half of another have been lost after wécovras: ‘The 
yellow-haired men shall be struck down, (and their bodies shall lie unburied, 
to be devoured) by vultures.’ 

344-5: ‘Many will swim out to sea, for many will lie upon the shore:’ the 


1 The word rporaiofxos was used officially as ? E.g. Isaiah xiv. 3 ff., of the King of Babylon. 
an epithet of Roman emperors; e.g. of Justinian, 3 Bury II. 19. 
in Chron, Pasch. 4 Geffcken ad loc, 
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connexion is faulty. The defect might be remedied by interchanging the two 
lines, and reading thus :— 


344 a ordca Pates Trepl Kipata vnXncOVTAL. 


346 Eav0a xadpnva récovtat 


—— UT aiyvTiay TeTenvar * 
x i i 
345 TodAol yap Keicovrar él rapabadeas axtas. 


‘ Many shall swim out to sea; others shall be struck down on land, and their 
flesh shall be devoured by fluttering vultures; for many a corpse shall lie upon 
the sandy beaches.’ 

347 : petépyerPas means to exact a penalty from someone for a wrong com- 
mitted. It may take acc. of person; 4 Mac. 10. 21, aé 8& tayéws peredevoeras 
0 Oeds: ibid. 18. 22, 9 Beta Sixn perHrOe Tov dddoTopa: or acc. of thing; 
Sib. XI. 131 (of Agamemnon), audi Kcacuyvyit@ peteredoetas épya KdKioTa: 
or both together; Eur. Or. 423, os taxd petprOov oa’ alua pnrtépos Ocai: 
Sib. VIII. 157 (of the overthrow of the Roman Lion by a conqueror from the 
East), cat Torte Offpa péyay petedretoetar aiwa xedawov. Our Sibyllist knows 
the latter passage, and is quoting it. 

Translate, ‘Then at last will He wreak vengeance for the spilt life-blood 
of the Arabs.’ The subject is left unexpressed, but can easily be supplied ; 
the avenger is the Most High,—He whose true name it is forbidden to utter. 
(In VIII. 157 it would be at least possible to take ‘ God,’ and not the human 
conqueror, as the subject of weredkevoerat: and perhaps our author understood 
it so.) 

‘The Arabs’ in ]. 347 can only be taken as referring to the Arab garrison 
of Alexandria, treacherously surprised and slaughtered by the returning 
Romans. That crime is now avenged. Thus understood, the statement 
yields a meaning ; yet it must be admitted that the line, when thus explained, 
hardly satisfies the reader’s expectation of a fitting conclusion. The writer 
may have been grateful to his Arab deliverers; but can he have been so keenly 
interested in their cause, that he could not merely represent the slaughter of a 
corps of Arab soldiers as a crime that called for vengeance from Heaven, but 
speak of the avenging of that crime as if it summed up the whole significance 
of the overthrow of the Roman power? Has he then forgotten the wrongs of 
his own people? That is surely impossible. If here, in the closing words of 
his prophetic narrative, he speaks of vengeance for past wrongs, the wrongs of 
which he is thinking must be the immeasurable wrongs inflicted by Rome upon 
the Jews, and not a mere breach of treaty between Romans and Arabs, 

And so we are led to the unexpected conclusion that the word ’Apdfwv, 
the very word which first suggested the true application of the whole prophecy, 
is out of place here, and must be rejected! The sense required could be: 


1 Alexandre, then, was after all not far astray is rather that the word Arabs has been wrongly 
when he said that ‘Arabs here means Jews’; inserted in a line which originally referred not to 
though the arguments by which he supports Arabs, but to Jews. 
that statement cannot be accepted. The truth 
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obtained by writing 87 Td7’ "lovdaiwy «.7.r. But it is more probable that the 
writer repeated the words of the parallel passage in VIII., and wrote 
57 ToTe Onpa péyav peteActoeTat alua Bpdreov: 

‘Then at last will He avenge on the Great Beast the life-blood which the 
Beast has shed.’ It is the ‘blood of the Lamb’ (1. 302),—the blood of Jewish 
martyrs—, in which the Roman Lion has so often bathed, that cries for 
vengeance ; and express mention of the Jews is needless, just because the 
writer’s mind is so full of the wrongs of his own race, that no other thought is — 
here possible. Moreover, the brevity of the statement is justified by the fact 
that it is a quotation from a well-known oracle, and carries with it the associa- 
tions of the original passage. 

The corruption may be conjecturally accounted for by the supposition that 
mept tov ’Apd8wv was appended as an explanatory note, rightly stating the — 
subject of the passage as a whole; and that a copyist or corrector, wrongly 
thinking that the note applied to 1. 347 in particular, inserted ray ’ApaBov into 
the text of that line. 


348 add’ oray adre AVKOL KUT OpKLa TLIOTOOwWVTAL 
vyTw appl puTH TOTE TUpyav avacTacis ETTAL 
avdpes olkyoovot roku THY Tohha tafovoar. 

The metre may be restored by writing vyo@ év audipttn (Meineke): rote 
mupyov avotaots (Alexandre) or ripyev téT’ avdataoss (Geffcken) : and avépes 
oixnoovot (Alexandre) or dvdpes 8 oixnoovac (Rzach). 

These lines apply to the writer’s future, and provide a transition to the 
eschatological conclusion which follows. It may be doubted whether that 
conclusion was composed by the author of the Egyptian section, or whether he 
found it already standing as the termination of the prophetic chronicle which 
ends at |. 283, and adapted it to his own use, with more or less alteration. 

348: cf. XIII. 28 sqq.: 

GX’ orotay Toimvy ANUKOS SpKLAa TLTTMOONTAL 
mpos Kvvas apyelodovtas, éresta 5é SnAnoeTat 
Brdvpas eiporréxous ols, epi 8 Spxta pirver, 
. Kal TOTE K.TDA. , 

(Read dpyiddovras . . . Sndjontar . . . dias (Alex.): mapa 8 for tepl 8 
(? Alex.) : and pivry for pixver, with 84 té7e in place of «al rére to introduce the 
apodosis.) ar 

But in that passage, which refers to historical events in the reign of the 
Emperor Philippus, the sheep-dogs are the Roman rulers, and the wolf is 
Persia. In the lines before us, if Aveo. and xdvas signify particular nations, 
the wolves must be the Romans, and the sheep-dogs the Arabs. It would be 
possible for the writer to predict a peace between the two great warring 
powers’ as ushering in the age of universal peace to come; but as Romans 


1 A treaty of peace was in fact made between was made by Constantine IV. in 678 a.p. 
Constans ITI, and Muawiah in 659 4.D.; another 
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and Arabs are symbolized by lion and lioness just before (1. 317), it is better to 
take wolves and dogs here as standing for enemies in general, and to understand 
the line as meaning ‘ when war shall be no more.’ 

_ 349: vicw év audiptrn admits of grammatical connexion either with dpxa 
muisT@owvtTas or with mipywv avotacis éotat. But the conclusion of peace 
between wolves and dogs, since it lies in the unknown future, can hardly be 
localized in a definite place; therefore, the words ‘in the island’ must be con- 
nected with what follows; ‘ the towers shall be built up again in the island.’ 

The ‘island,’ in this context, can only be Alexandria; a term properly 
descriptive of the Pharos-island is extended to the whole city—the more easily, 
because Alexandria itself was almost surrounded by water, in the form of sea, 
lake, and canal. 

‘Amr, annoyed at the ease with which Alexandria had been captured from 
the sea, and the difficulty of recovering it with land-forces only at his disposal, 
had sworn that, if he got possession of it a second time, he would make it easy 
to enter for the future. Accordingly, having sacked half the city, he ordered 
the walls on the eastern side to be razed to the ground. The seat of the Arab 
government was now definitely and permanently fixed at Cairo; and Alexandria, 
though not totally destroyed, was reduced to insignificance. 

The Sibyllist’s narrative, which ends with the Arab recapture, was no 
doubt composed very shortly after that event, when the sight of the fair-haired 
corpses. on the beach was still fresh in the writer’s memory, and when no 
subsequent event worthy of mention had yet occurred. He has just witnessed 
the destruction wrought by the Arabs: so far as it concerns the Romans and 
their adherents, he rejoices over it; and as. the sack was checked before the 
ruin was complete, and the Arabs had good reason to spare the Jewish quarter, ‘ 
it may well be that he and his people suffered little harm. Yet he could 
hardly witness without some regret the razing of the walls which had sheltered 
him; and his picture of a time when wars shall cease would be incomplete 
unless it included the repair of the ravages which war had made, and of which 
so signal an instance had just passed before his eyes. These lines then, in 
their present form at least, may be taken as predicting a future restoration of 
Alexandria, and may be ascribed to the author of the preceding section. 

But at the same time, there are some considerations which point to 
Jerusalem rather than Alexandria as the city the rebuilding of which is 
predicted. The aspirations of a Jew would most naturally centre in Zion; 
(cf. wept watpidos in |. 342): and no other place could be the capital of that 
world-empire of the Chosen People which is prophesied in 1. 360. And a 
mention of the rebuilding of Jerusalem would be the more appropriate here, 
because, after centuries of occupation by a hostile power,’ that city had 
recently been captured by the Arabs (637 A.D.). Moreover, the wording of 


1 With the exception of the few years during Chosroes. 
which it was held by the Persians under 
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I. 350 recalls that of VIII. 324, which unquestionably refers to Jerusalem ; 
yaip’, dyvn Ovyatep YuoHv, Kal TOAAA TaDotca. (Lov kal OV: péuvn O. Read 
Odyatep Yuev, 4 TOAAG TraGodca. The reading of perhaps represents yaip’, 
ayvn Odbyatep, péuvn yap Toda Trafodca: a different recension.) 

The words dvdpes 8 otxyjoover modu in |. 350, if taken literally, imply that 
the city in question has been entirely depopulated. That is not strictly true 
in the case of either Alexandria or Jerusalem. Some exaggeration on this 
point is not unnatural; but the words might more fitly be spoken of Alexandria, 
which had just been stormed and sacked, than of Jerusalem, which had four 
years before surrendered to the Arabs under a capitulation, and was certainly 
not at this time uninhabited. 

The present text of the three lines might perhaps be accounted for by the 
following hypothesis. Our Sibyllist of the seventh century had before him 
verses which formed part of the pre-existing conclusion of the book, and in 
which the restoration of Jerusalem was predicted. He inserted his own work, 
the ‘ Egyptian section,’ immediately before these verses; and in order to effect 
a junction he altered the wording of the pre-existing lines, with the intention 
of making them refer no longer to Jerusalem, but to Alexandria, the subject of 
his own oracle. We may suppose that with this object he substituted vyc@ 
év adpdipitn for some other phrase in 1. 349, and possibly avdpes for aryvol 
(i.e. Jews), or something of the kind, in 1]. 350. This is at least a possible 
solution of the difficulty. 

WALTER SCOTT. 


1 VIII. 324 forms part of a Christian oracle, borrowed the phrase from a common Jewish 
which is not likely to have been in the hands __ source, 
of our Jewish Sibyllist; but both may have 


(To be continued.) 


CATVLLVS LXIV 324. 


O decus eximium magnis uirtutibus augens, 

Emathiae tutamen opis, carissime nato, 324 
accipe quod laeta tibi pandunt luce sorores 

ueridicum oraclum. 


IT neither is nor need be doubted that twtamen opis, preserved like many 
another true lection in the margin of G and R, is what Catullus wrote. The 
tut opus which OGR present in their texts is a simple error arising from the 
abbreviation of tamen as tu. But the verse still fails to satisfy and is univer- 
sally esteemed corrupt. The description of Peleus as dear exceedingly to his 
yet unborn and unbegotten son is so absurd a form of address that all editors 
now adopt from the interpolated MSS the conjecture ‘clarissime nato.’ This 
description is neither absurd nor untrue, but it is yet untimely, and sorts ill 
with the bridegroom’s other titles. The ‘decus eximium,’ the ‘magnae 
uirtutes,’ the ‘ tutela Emathiae,’ all are already his: the glory reflected from 
his heroic son belongs to the future and is part of that prophecy to which in 
the next two verses he is bidden to give ear. clarissime nupta would be appro- 
priate, and would resemble 25 ‘ eximie taedis felicibus aucte’ and Ouid. met. 
XI 217 sq. ‘coniuge Peleus | clarus erat diua’; but ‘most illustrious in thy 
son’ breaks away from the rest of this prelude and forestalls what is to come 
in 338 and the following verses. There is therefore an undercurrent of feeling 
that even now all is not well: ‘de coniectura illa dubitari potest, cum propriae 
Pelei ipsius uirtutes hic praedicentur’ says Baehrens, and Schwabe even 
proposes so wretched an alternative as ‘ carissime fato.’ 

The other half of the verse, ‘Emathiae tutamen opis’, seems to trouble 
nobody; and yet it is strange. The singular opis, beside its usual sense of 
‘aid’, can mean resources proffered or procured, as in Hor. serm. I 2 74 ‘diues 
opis natura suae’, Ouid. trist. I 3 10 ‘aptae profugo uestis opisue (legendae 
cura)’; or power to aid, as in Hor. epist. I g g ‘ dissimulator opts propriae, mihi 
commodus uni’; or even simply power and might: Verg. Aen. I 600 sq. 
‘grates persoluere dignas | non ofis est nostrae’, VIII 376 sq. ‘non arma 
rogaui | artis opisue tuae’, Ouid. met. VI 700 ‘hac ope debueram thalamos. 
petiisse’, IX 125 ‘ope fidis equina’, fast. I 269 ‘ oraque, qua pollens ofe sum, 
fontana reclusi’, III 22 ‘sua diuina furta fefellit ope’. But the might of 
Emathia did not want protecting: it was itself a protection. Peleus could 
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well be said to protect the wealth or prosperity of Emathia, but then it should 
be Emathiarum opum. Baehrens indeed adduces Enn. Andr. aechm. ap. Cic. 
Tusc. III 44 ‘o Priami domus, . . . uidi ego te adstante ope barbarica’; but 
that means ‘with the might of Asia marshalled by’, and is so interpreted by 
Virgil, Aen. VIII 685 ‘ hinc ope barbarica uariisque Antonius armis’, ‘ with the 
forces of the East to aid him’. In Plaut. capt. 15, where commentators 
explain ofe as opibus without citing any parallel, the context suggests that it 
means assistance rendered to the actor by members of the audience who sit 
still and do not interrupt. 

But my difficulty in the first half of the verse is only a consequence of the 
editors’ attempt to remove their difficulty in its last half. The reading of the - 
MSS offers no difficulty in either, and stands in need of no help from anyone 
except the printer : 


Emathiae tutamen, Opis carissime nato. 


Opis carissime nato is duipire, an epithet unknown indeed to Stephanus and 
consequently to Passow and Pape and Liddell and Scott, but applied by 
Homer to Achilles and other heroes, and applicable also to Peleus: IIméi, Os 
mepl Knpe piros yéver’ aBavarowow, Il. XXIV 61. See Pind. Ol. II 23 & Kpowe 
mai ‘Péas, frag. 144 Bergk (schol. Ar. eg. 621) éXaciBpovta mai “Péas, anth. Pal. 
IX 645 4 vla ‘Péns, Auson. 343 2 (Peip. p. 161) ‘Rhea, quae Latiis Ops’, 
Plaut. Pers. 251 sq. ‘Ioui opulento, incluto, | Ope gnato’, mil. 1082 ‘ luppiter 
ex Ope natust’. Designation by metronymic recurs in Catullus at 66. 44, 
‘ progenies Thiae’ for Sol. The verse is much like 26 sq. ‘ Thessaliae columen, 
Peleu, cui Iuppiter ipse, | ipse suos diuum genitor concessit amores.’ 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


mMeemOVOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
mepy 1M OR GREEK OPROSE! 


AFTER I had put myself the task of investigating the correctness of the 
results obtained by Heibges! concerning the clausulae of Chariton, I decided 
to determine the frequency in which the different rhythmical forms appear 
in the authors of non-rhythmical works. For that purpose I investigated the 
prose works of Thucydides and Plutarch? as carefully and in as specified a 
form as was possible. This I did with the intention to compare the per- 
centages with those of Heibges. In this comparison, however, I came to the 
conclusion that the figures for Thucydides and Plutarch differed considerably, 
and that in such a way that certain conclusions could be drawn concerning 
the manner in which Plutarch constructed his clausulae according to fixed 
rules. To be as objective and as full as possible, I investigated into the 
frequency of the 128% possible cases ; i.e. when one— 


1. Takes the last syllable as anceps.‘ 

2. Takes into account only the last eight syllables, (and no more). 

3. Considers of these syllables only their quantity; i.e. not taking into 
account the typology of the clausula (which can and should be 
separately considered.) 


In Thucydides I considered 2,000, in Plutarch likewise 2,000 cases. 
Based on these figures I calculated the percentages, and of each of the two 
corresponding percentages I calculated in each case the quotients by dividing 
the bigger by the smaller number. To render the results as clear and as 
convincing as possible, I took statistics of 1,000 cases, which can easily be 
compared ad libitum in pairs. This grouping has of course not the least 
mathematical importance, and could just as well have been omitted. 

The final conclusions are therefore based on a material of 2 x 2,000 cases. 
The first group of 1,000 cases is taken from Thucydides,® Book I. chap. 1-52 


1S, Heibges, De clausulis Charitoneis, Diss, 3 These 128 possible cases are specified in 
Minster, IgItI. Table I. 
-2 It may be that literature about Plutarch has * This article is meant to be preliminary, not 


escaped my notice. I hope, however, that this exhaustive. Whether I am justified in taking it 

omission has not rendered the following article as anceps should be shown by a special investi- 

superfluous, even if it be froma methodological gation. 

point of view. 5 Ed. Hude (what edition is used is practically 
immaterial). 
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inclusive, Book II. and III. ditto, and Book IV. chap. 1-52, § 1 (ending 


Kat TOU avTOD pNvos taTapévou Eve). 

The second group of 1,000 cases is taken from Plutarch’s Lives! of Pericles, 
up to chap. 27 inclusive, Alcibiades ditto, Themistocles ditto, Marius 1-23 
(ending of 8¢ BadpBapor), and that of Aristides in full. 

The third group of 1,000 cases is taken from Thucydides, the whole of 
Book V. and Book VI. chap. 1-98 inclusive. 

The fourth group of 1,000 cases is taken from Plutarch’s Lives of Kimon, 
Lycurgos, and Lysandros in full, and that of Sulla, chap. 1-16 inclusive 
(ending od pny Suvnbévtas POjvas tov T'aBivior). 

Of these I counted together the figures of groups 1 and 3, and also 
those of groups 2 and 4 (vide Table II.). In Table III. 1 and 2 are com- 
pared, in the same way IV. and V. may be compared, which contain groups 3 
and 4. In order to ascertain whether the comparison of groups 1 and 2 
gives a similar result to that of groups 3 and 4, one should see whether 
the quotients eg. of groups 81-96 (— ~ — ~), 113-128 (-———), 73-80 
(--~--~ ) are positive or negative. These 128 cases may be grouped 
together at random. Some kind of grouping is desirable, even necessary, 
because otherwise one would be obliged to operate with such small numbers 
that the percentages would be practically valueless. 

Of the mathematical value of percentages in general I shall treat later on, 
as it is a question of great importance for our present investigation. 

What ways of grouping are justifiable? Grouping is only then allowed 
when the quotients? do not differ by too great a margin; theoretically, 
therefore, only when they are practically equal. To bring this method into 
practice, a material of 4,000 clausulae is not sufficient. It is one of the most 
pressing duties of the editors of Plutarch to apply this method of investiga- 
tion to all his works,’ in the same way as Zielinski has done with Cicero, and 
to compare it with a sufficient material selected from non-rhythmical prose. 
But in this article, which treats of the method itself, I did not consider this: 
investigation to be my task. In the meantime certain groupings prove 
justifiable. The unbroken row of negative quotients in the forms 113-128 
(——-—-—), and so also the unbroken row of positives in the forms 81-96 
(— ~ — ~), give us reason to consider them as unities in themselves. 

In passing I would like to draw attention to the fact that the words 
positive and negative have been used here by me in an unmathematical sense. 
We ought of course to speak of a quotient with a plus sign and a quotient 
with a negative sign; wherever these words are used, they are meant to convey 
this notion. 

It should be kept in mind that positive and negative are by no means 


1 Ed. Sintenis. % The Moralia perhaps may prove to be not 
? When the number in Plutarch was smaller rhythmically composed. 

than in Thucydides, I put a — sign before it; 

in other cases a +. 
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meant to be opposites: a quotient +1I°05 is much nearer to —1‘o2 than to 
+2°05. Soa form with a quotient ~ 1°20 may belong to the ‘ good’ clausulae, 
as is frequently the case in Cicero. These minus signs are caused by the great 
number of some very good clausulae. If these should be removed from the 
statistics (both the comparable statistics, of course), then all quotients get a 
higher value; some even change from negative into positive. Positive and 
negative are therefore purely relative terms, and do not even imply that they 
should be considered opposites. 

In this preliminary and by no means full investigation I grouped where 
I considered ! that I was justified in doing so. The results of this grouping 
are to be found in Table VI. The forms are arranged according to the 
magnitude of the quotients. 

And now what are the results? It seems to me to be a matter of great 
certainty that Plutarch has preferred the form —~—w~ and the form 
It is very likely that the one is a bye-form of the other (cf. 
pp- 235 and 236). And without doubt the forms — — — — and — ~ ~- — ~ are 
avoided. 

I hope it is quite clear on what purely hypothetical grounds the tradi- 
tional way of considering bye-forms has up to now been founded. On what 
ground did Heibges and Norden? take the form — — — — to be a bye-form 
They did so according to an incorrect analogy with the 
rhythmical rules of Greek verse. Where a bye-form is really to be found, it 
must be shown by the quotient. To see this clearly, one should compare the 
quotient of Heibges’ thirty-two bye-forms and his five principal forms. The 
material, 886 clausulae, is of course quite insufficient for such a monograph, 
to make no mention of the statistics at the end of his dissertation. 

It has been customary to regard Die antike Kunstprosa of Norden, including 
the part treating of the clausula, as authoritative. Without wishing to 
detract in the least from the general merit of this book, it will be clear that I, 
little as I can agree with the a priori method of Zielinski (without comparison 
with non-rhythmical prose*), can hardly agree with Norden on any single 
point.‘ Attention is drawn to the following (Norden, p. 930; cf. Heibges, 
Dp. 107, A. 3): 

‘Nur diejenigen Schriftsteller beobachten den rhythmischen Satzschluss, 
bei denen die urspriinglichen Formen der Klauseln (ohne aufgeléste Langen, 
ohne irrationale Lingen fiir die Kirzen), namlich —~—~, —~——™~, 
—— ~ — weitaus iiberwiegen.’ 


It is a correct remark of Heibges, that this does not hold for Greek prose. 


Sh 


ar oe a 


— =<" 


1] hardly feel justified in using a stronger 
expression here. Is Cicero and other writers 
the case is quite different, there being more 
material at one’s disposition. 

2 Die antike Kunstprosa, p. 914: ‘? Der rhyth- 
misch mit dem Ditrochaus identische Dispon- 
deus,’ etc, ; 


3 On this point sufficient stress has been laid 
by Bornecque (Museum XIII. 6, col. 210), 
although in his own works he has evidently not | 
succeeded in avoiding the same error. 

4 Of course, as to the method, and not ‘ pour un 
certain nombre de faits.’ 
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He gives as his reason that Greek has more short syllables than Latin. This 
whole argument is based on a priort grounds. Even if it be proved for certain 
that an author has a strong preference for the form — ~ — ~ — ~, and only for 
this one, we may still conclude that he writes rhythmic prose. To speak of 
‘der rhythmische Satzschluss’ as conveying a single definite notion is hardly 
correct. For surely it is of as much importance with regard to the cursus (and 
as bearing on textual criticism) that he avoids the form — — — —, as that he has 
a special preference for the form —~—~. There is not the least necessity 
to speak of a ‘ weitaus iiberwiegen,’ when it has only been proved that a certain 
tendency to prefer one or other form does without doubt exist. For laying — 
down such a tendency, we may get much help from the laws of the probable 
errors of percentages (cf. pp. 237 sq.).? 

A comparison of some of the figures obtained from Thucydides and 
Chariton 2 follows here: 


Thucydides. Chariton. Plutarch. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

81-96) 14°20 213) (+ 29°10! é 
21-24 eS 2°00 o'6! (- 3°85 (+ 
Ga kG erate aes 5°20 68 (+ 995 (+ 
37-40 —~~--—--~ 2°10 5°9 a 2°60 (+ 
69-72 ae een as 3°45 37a 4°70. La 
LOSSRI2& ee ee aM: 9°35 176 (+ g'80 (+ 
41-48 —-— ~~ 3°70 yar 3730 (- 
53-56 —-~—-— ~~ ss 2°55 72 (+ 2°35 {= 
O7-100 2 eee 3°10 Ig (- 240 (— 
§8 —-~~ ~~~ 2°35 14h 70 (= 
57-64 ———~~ 6°25 oe 4°30 i 
FeSO Fe nel ale ees 7°85 270 (—) 4°70 (— 
103-126 ooo 18°25 31 (-) 780 (- 


It can easily be seen that there is a certain resemblance between the 
rhythm of Plutarch and Chariton, but at the same time there are points of 
difference which are not void of interest. So the form 21-24 (~~ —~ ~~) 
is avoided in Chariton, and is not considered by him as a bye-form of 


— ~ —-—~, which has certainly been 


1 For Norden see e.g. II. p. 914: ‘... So 
zeigt doch eine genaue Analyse des Einzelnen, 
dass er (Demosthenes) gewisse Rhythmenge- 
schlechter in den Klauseln bevorzugt. Es finden 
sich in der genannten Rede an den Schliissen 
der Kola: 


‘zr, Der Ditrochaus — ~ — ~ 48 mal, 

‘2. Der rhythmisch mit dem Ditrochaus iden- 
tische Dispondeus -+ —-— — 59 mal. 
(identische!? Cf. Table VI., where it is 
evident that Plutarch consistent!y avoids 
this form.) 

‘3... ..’ andsoon, 


It is quite evident that the shorter forms (four 


much preferred by Chariton. There 


syllables) occur more frequently than the longer 
(e.g.—~~ — —~ ~ —). Norden seems to 
take this for an argument in favour of a prefer- 
ence for these forms (‘ Bevorzugung ’). 
Attention is also drawn to p. 923 near the 
bottom, where the form — ~ ~ — — ~~ is 
considered as a selected or preferred clausula 
without any proof, (Cf. also p. 924.) : 
A final remark: If it should be possible to 
prove that not a single form of clausula has a 
preference in Demosthenes, would Norden then — 
still be ready to uphold his ‘ Analyse’ (p. gtr, 
sqq.)? } mh 
2 The figures of Chariton are taken fro 
Heibges, oo 


~ 
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seems to be a very great preference for the form — ~ — ~ in Plutarch in 
comparison with Chariton, and this may perhaps be looked upon as a 
characteristic of his prose. The forms —~— ~~~ ,—-e3rre and 
~~ ~ — —~ are preferred to a greater extent in Plutarch than in Chariton. 
I think it is likely that these may be considered as resolutions of the form 
—~--v, which again is more strongly preferred by Chariton than by 
Plutarch. 

At first I intended to compare the figures which are given by Réllmann! 
for Thrasymachos, Gorgias, Antiphon, etc., with my own material. The 
grouping, however, has been done in a very unmethodical way, since he 
takes, from analogy with poetry, many resolutions of principal forms as a 
matter of fact, and that without the least proof; so that it is a very difficult 
matter to take over his figures in my arrangement. When one takes into 
consideration that his statistics are founded on a minimum material (for 
which he is not totally to be blamed), viz. 53, 46, II0, 209, 220, 155, 235, 
137 cases (so that the most comprehensive statistics consist of 235 cases), 
then it will easily be seen that his percentages, in comparison with those of 
statistics consisting of 2,000 cases, can hardly be taken into account in a 
thorough investigation. His treatment of the hiatus in Thucydides seems to 
me to be not very trustworthy, which, however, makes no serious difference 
in a preliminary investigation such as ours is. Besides, his grouping of the 
genera 2 and 4 becomes quite hypothetical, by their being counted together, 
as long as it has not been proved that they (clausulae creticae and clausulae 
choriambicae) really belong together. This can e.g. easily be done by showing 
that in both groups the percentages are considerably higher than in non- 
rhythmical prose. But of such a comparison with non-rhythmical prose 
(for which material could have been found in papyri or in inscriptions) I do 
not find the least indication. I have already made mention of the hypothetical 
resolutions. The question of resolutions can only be cleared up when the writer 
brings arguments taken from the author himself to bear on the matter. This may 
be done e.g. by showing— 

1. That the form — ~ — ~ as well as the form — ~ ~ ~ ~ has been 
preferred, and 

2. That one is not justified in subdividing those groups again (for instance 
— ~ —~ into the forms — ~ — --~ —~ andthe others). It is certainly not 
the case that in verse all possible resolutions are found, and in all positions: 
but for the rhythm of Plutarch the proofs are to be found in a comparison 
with Thucydides. So also a comparison of the figures in Cicero with 
the figures obtained from non-rhythmic prose gives interesting results, 
because the highest quotients are clearly found in the forms which can be 
looked upon as principal and bye-forms of each other, e.g. —~~——~,, 
See SS and —-~—~~~—~ . This fact gives in 
the simplest and most convincing manner the solution of the whole problem 


1 Diss, Miinster, 1910: ‘De numeri oratorii primordiis.’ 
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concerning the double trochee with the preceding cretic, and all discussion on 
this point then becomes superfluous. The figures obtained in Cicero show 
that the quotient of the form ~ is much higher than of 
— ~ —~, whereas the case is quite different in other authors whom I have 
investigated on this point, e.g. the Panegyrici, Apuleius, Plutarch, etc. All 
misunderstanding on this point could have been avoided if there had been a 
simple specified comparison with the accidental value of the percentages of 
the forms. 

For the sake of argument let us take it for granted that Thucydides did — 
not write rhythmical prose, taken in that sense in which this word is used 
here, i.e. with a preference for definite combinations of long and short syllables 
at the end of a sentence or part of a sentence. That a comparison of a 
higher percentage of a certain form with a lower percentage of another form 
in the same author gives no proof at all for the preference of the first to the 
second must be quite clear, although whole dissertations and works comprising 
hundreds of pages have been written based on the opposite assertion.” 

In the course of time we have learned that it is best in Latin prose to 
leave aside the assertions of the ancient authors themselves, and when Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus says in a general statement® that Thucydides was ev 
exhéyav Tods pvOwous, then this does not, as far as I can see, demand a reversing 
of the obligation of proof. A careful study of inscriptions and similar docu- 
ments can give us absolute certainty. That it is not probable that we shall 
get any other than a negative result in this way can be shown by the fact 
(1) that a comparison with Plutarch gives the impression that he has preferred 
certain definite forms and not that Thucydides has avoided them ;* and 
(2) that the figures in Thucydides correspond in all respects with those found 
by Heibges for Lesbonax and Herodes Atticus. 

Here follow some figures of Heibges, although they are based on rather 
small material (236 and 297 cases) : 


Lesbonax | Herodes Atticus | Thucydides 
(236 Cases). (297 Cases). (2,000 Cases). 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
81-96 —Y~—~ I1‘4 16°1 14°20 
10371120 Gann) eee 10°6 84 9°35 
[¥3-128= 20°8 17°5 18°25 
53-56 ite ee oe 30 yee) 2°55 
1 For illustration: Kroll, B.Ph.W. 1905, e.g. —~—-—~) comprises sixteen forms of 


Pp. 1659; Ed. de Jonge, Les clausules dans Saint eight syllables, and, to use an a4 pyriori 


Cyprien, Lut. Par. 1905; Tolkiehn, B.Ph.W. 
1906, p. 907; Jordan, Rhythm. Prosa, Leipz. 
1905 ; Heibges, Diss. Miinster, 1911, p. 21. 

2 To understand this clearly, one should take 
into consideration that a form of four syllables 


argumentation, has therefore sixteen times as 
great a chance to be found as e.g. the form 
3 repl ouvO. dvou., § 115. 


4 The same is true for Chariton. Cf. p, 234. 
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It is interesting to notice how the figures of Thucydides lie almost exactly 
between those of Lesbonax and Herodes Atticus. This result may be accounted 
for by taking into consideration the comparatively small number of cases 
investigated. 

To illustrate the importance of considering more than four syllables, I 
here quote some figures which I obtained from Cicero. The material consists 
of 17,902 clausulae investigated by Zielinski, and 6,000 additional cases else- 
where obtained by me: 


81 ~-~~~—~-—w~ we == 5°95 89 ~~~-—-—~-—~ ws + 2°68 
0 Se we = I'IO go —~~—-—-~-v wee «6 2°79 
83-84 —-~-~ —~-—~ eee abana gi-g2 -~——-~--~ ees ut 4°34) 
ee es «=~ 5°97 DES Nace rm ed ak ae vf T8I 
86 —~—~—~—~ ee eee a ee ee Se ea Gy, 
a Sweeny eee 70 5-06 a a ee $2935 

= — 2°54 
The form — ~ — — ~ — ~ has by far the greatest quotient.} 


Lastly a few remarks on the meaning of percentages. 

Only in exceptional cases does a percentage show the tendency exactly 
which it is meant to illustrate. As a rule the percentage is incorrect. The 
magnitude of the error depends on (1) the number of cases investigated and 
(2) the number of special cases, i.e. the magnitude of the percentage.? The 
probable error of a percentage according to Betz 


= 0°6745 Af sees Uf 


where 7 represents the total number of cases investigated, and p the percentage. 
There can only be question of a real difference when two frequency- percentages 
differ from one another by the sum of at least twice or thrice the magnitude 
of the greater of their probable errors. If we take e.g. the statistics of 
Réllmann on the clausulae in Gorgias, then we see—# for the clausulae 
trochaicae =26°1 per cent., »=46. The p.e. (the real error can just as 
well be higher as lower than the figure 4°3674) 


6° ° 
=0'6745 4/ ee ia = 43674. 


One is therefore only justified in concluding that there is a real difference 
between this percentage and another when they differ by at least 8°735, or to 
be quite correct 73*ro2 ! 
If we now take into consideration the p.e. for the percentages obtained by 
us for Thucydides, we get for the percentage of trochees (—- ~ — ~): 
: 14°2X85°8__, 
p.e. =0°6745 Nae 0'52645. 


1 Also the resolution — ~ — ~ ~ ~ — ~ (in I, 323-4 and 366-81 ; William Stern, Die Differ- 
this case one is justified in speaking of a resolution) entielle Psychologie in ihren methodischen Grund- 
has +678, being one of the two highest agen, 308-16; J. D. van der Plaats, Pharma- 
quotients of all. ceutisch Weekblad, August, 1906. 

2 Cf. Heymans, Zeitschr. f. angew, Psych. 
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Here evidently there is good reason to conclude in favour of a real 
difference between the trochees in Thucydides (viz. 14°2 per cent.) and those 
in Plutarch (viz. 29°1 per cent.), of which the 


p.e.=0°6745 Naas Oe 


The higher of these probable errors is 0°63491, and the difference of the 
percentages =14°9 per cent., evidently a multiple of the higher of the 
probable errors. If then we distrust the existence of a negative or positive 
correlation, we can easily convince ourselves of the probability of its existence. — 
It should be borne in mind that this whole investigation is only pre- 
liminary and by no means exhaustive. In the first place, I have taken for 
granted, without having convincing proof for it (however important our 
arguments may have been), that Thucydides did not write rhythmic prose. 
Secondly, I have not tried to avoid hiatus, as this is a question which should 
be separately treated in connection with the clausula for all authors. Thirdly, 
my material comprises only a small part of the Lives of Plutarch; the Moralia 
have not been taken into account. Further, with reference to Thucydides, I 
have made no difference between rhetorical and non-rhetorical language, 
because the figures of Réllmann bearing on this question in connection with 
the small material! did not convince me, in the least, that a real negative 
correlation exists. Fourthly (and this is perhaps the most important point), 
I have refrained from discussing all questions of word division (typology of the 
clausula) and accent. This is another question which should be separately 
investigated, and also with reference to the Latin clausula,?in comparison with 
non-rhythmical prose. I have not even touched the question of correptio attica 
and others of a similar nature. My intentici was only to criticize the current 
method of investigating clausulae with the help of some considerable material.* 


0°63491. 


1 To this may be added the question of the of Thumb (Fortschritte der Psychologie 1), whose 


resolutions and bye-forms. method seems to me to be capable of improve- 
2 Interesting results might be obtained in ment, and whose results are not always to be 
this way. depended upon. 


3 I hope shortly to discuss the investigations 
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TABLE Il. 
Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 
Form. | Cases in Cases in Quotient. || Form. | Cases in Cases in Quotient. 
Thucydides.| Plutarch. Thucydides, | Plutarch, 
I oO 3 53 12 14 +1°2 
2 3 3 54 12 II —I'l 
3 8 8 55 17 12 —I'4 
4 8 13 +1°6 56 10 Ke) : 
5 8 8 57 II 9 —1'2 
6 13 13 58 12 9. —1°3 
°f II 7 —16 59 19 12 —1'6 
8 15 6 —2°5 60 15 II —14 
9 ie) 19 +1'9 61 16 15 —I'l 
10 7 31 +4°4 62 13 9 —14. 
II 9 17 +1°9 63 14 i — 2°0 
12 14 19 +14 64 25 14 —1'8 
13 14 27 +19 65 7 9 +13 
14 14 28 +2°0 66 13 9 -—1I4 
15 1g 28 +1°5 67 ria 12 EY 
16 17 30 +1°8 68 15 IO —1'5 
17 5 8 +46 69 8 24 + 3°0 
18 5 14 +28 70 13 20 +16 
19 13 6 —2°2 71 24 21 -I1'l 
20 14 10 —I'4 72 24. 28 4+1°2 
21 8 23 +2°9 73 II 8 — 14 
22 6 17 +2°8 74 25 II —2°3 
23 8 17 +2'1 75 20 10 —2°0 
24 18 20 +1'1 76 25 12 whet 
25 6 9 +1°5 77 20 12 —1°7 
26 ct 7 —1°6 78 13 15 4.392 
27 8 9 +1°1 79 16 9 —1'8 
28 II 16 +1°5 80 a7 17 -1'6 
29 14 II -1°3 81 6 19 32 
30 14 19 +14 82 3 | 43 +2°0 
31 16 12 —1°3 83 15 30 +2°6 
32 19 7 aca 84 19 33 + Uy 
33 7 6 —1'2 85 15 31 at 
34 9 3 mae 86 13 20 ae ee 
35 12 16 +13 87 8 35 +4°4 
36 13 18 +14 88 31 42 ie 
37 9 II +12 89 8 32 +4°0 
38 10 14 +1°4 go 17 50 +2°9 
39 16 17 +I°I jf gi 1g 42 we 
40 7 fo) +14 g2 26 39 iS 
41 Se) 3 217 93 21 36 +17 
42 10 fe) 94 19 49 426 
43 3 > 95 15 44 +2°9 
44 II 6 —18 96 31 37 Wy 
45 13 5 — 2°6 97 9 4 —2°3 
46 7 fe) +14 98 14 7 25 
47 12 14 +1'2 99 18 12 is 
48 13 15 +1°2 100 21 25 432 
49 3 Re) +1°7 — ag 9 <i 
50 7 9 +1°3 102 23 16 ae 
51 10 6 —-1'7 || 103 28 15 — ry 


52 12 II =I of Tod 41 9 _4'6 
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TABLE I].—continued. 


Number of | Number of Number of | Number of 
Form. }| Cases in Cases in Quotient, || Form.]| Cases in Cases in 

Thucydides.| Plutarch, Thucydides. | Plutarch. 

105 17 —13 

106 29 

107 16 +1°5 

108 16 +1°8 

109 22 —1'2 

IIo 22 +1°2 

Eit 28 +1'0 

112 39, —1'4 

113 6 —1°5 

114 26 — 2°4 

115 18 -18 

116 22 — 3'1 


TABLE III. 
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Quotient. 


Ses 
—2°3 
aia 
—2°6 
a I'3 
ap 8 4 
SS EPG 
= 3.2 
—1°8 
a 
-1°8 
—58 


Number of Cases. Percentages, Number of Cases, 


& 
a oe eee pe ae 
* hee Plutarch. ee Plutarch. || ™ oe Plutarch. 
I fe) I roke) orl 31 4 4 
2 I 2 o'l 0'2 32 6 3 
os 6 0°3 o6 || 33 4 O 
4 2 3 0°2 o3 34 3 Oo 
* 3 4 0°3 O'%4 35 7 3 
6 6 5 06 0°5 36 4 5 
7 6 4 06 O'4 37 6 8 
xP .6 2 o'6 o2 || 38 7 3 
9 5 12 0°5 I'2 39 12 9 
fe) 3 16 0°3 1'6 40 2 5 
II 2 8 o'2 0:8 41 3 2 
12 7 12 o'7 12 42 6 4 
13 7 13 0°7 13 43 2 2 
14 9 fe) 0°9 bie) 44 6 3 
a eS § 14 ja 1'4 45 2 4 
16 6 19 06 I'9 46 Zz 3 
17 4 3 0"4 os 47 7 6) 
18 4 17 04 a 48 ut 2 
19 8 4 08 o'4 49 2 2 
20 2 5 o'2 O°5 50 5 6 
21 6 17 06 ‘7 51 5 2 
22 i 9 O'5 o'9 «|| 52 4 6 
agi. 4 7 O"4 OF) 4.53 8 I 
24 9 5 o°9 0°5 54 7 4 
Ze. 3 4 0°3 04 || 55 8 8 
261 6 3 0-6 03 || 56 4 5 
2 fe) 3 (oye) 0°3 a 7 3 
28 3 i 0°3 0'7 58 6 7 
29| 8 3 o's o°3 || 59 8 5 
30 6 12 0°6 hey 60 9 7 


Percentages. 


Plutarch. 
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TABLE III.—continued. . 


Z Number of Cases. Percentages. iF ie Number of Cases. Percentages. 
° 
ee ner Plutarch, oe Plutarch, 
61 8 4 O°7 2°6 
62 3 2 16 2°3 
63> 3 7 0°3 0'3 
644° ¥2 7 06 o°6 
654° 5 7 0-9 06 
66 3 6 ie) be | 
O75 6 1"4 o'2 
68 7 a ee | 0°6 
69} 4 4 I*4 0°6 
70 3 I°9 0"5 
71 5 ron 0"9 
a2 2 1°4 1'2 
73 3 09 1" 
74 7 0°8 i 
75 6 1*2 I'o 
76 8 sie) I°4 
77 5 I°2 I'7 
78 7 2°I I'4 
79 4 2 0°3 o*2 
80 7 4 1°6 O"4 
81 3 I‘O 0°3 
82 4 rs O'4 
83 I 08 orl 
84 5 1‘o 0°5 
85 3 "4 pa 
86 4 2°% O'4 
87 7 pe 0'7 
88 4 od O'4 
89 3 I'l 0°3 
go 2 1°3 od 
gI 8 14 0°8 
92 12 I'4 1°2 
93 9 I'7 0°9 
94 3 1'2 03 
TABLE IV. 
are pled ac Number 
i¢) ases re) ases Ss 
Fotml. | in Thucy in Thucy- in Thuey- || Form in Theey 
dides, dides. dides. dides, 
I oO 4 5 28 8 37 3 
2 2 12 29 6 38 3 
3 5 7 2 30 8 39 4 
4 6 7 I 31 12 40 5 
5 5 5 4 32 13 41 2 
6 7 8 9 33 3 42 4 
7 5 II 3 34 6 43 I 
8 9 I 5 35 5 44 5 
9 5 I 8 36 9 45 II 
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TABLE IV.—continued. 


a iy ee | Pes 2 umber | Number 
fo) ases r@) ases || 0 ases 
on Taney. in Thucy-|| F°™- |in Thucy- || FO": |in een Form. |; thee 
dides. dides. | dides. dides. dides, 
46 5 II 80 16 97 6 II4 10 
47 5 130 4 ot 3 98 8 IT5 8 
48 2 2 82 9 99 Gar oe T26 II 
49 I fe) 83 10 100 Lie nr? 10 
50 2 6 84 9 IOI The LIS 6 
51 5 8 85 8 102 EZ, CFS 12 
52 8 4 86 8 103 14 | 120 16 
53 4 3 87 z 104 22, 4 ivan 5 
54 5 6 88 20 105 igor 122 10 
55 9 9 89 8 106 15 123 8 
56 6 6 || go 6 107 ae ot E28 16 
$7 4 ta | gr 5 108 BW .E25 12 
58 6 6 bee 13 10g L003 026 9 
59 II 133 | 93 9 IIO 1Qy “i 129 7 
60 6 II 94 II III 16 | 128 23 
61 8 5 95 8 112 160 
62 10 5 96 15 113 aye sl 1,000 
TABLE V. 
Number of Number of Number of Number of Pog 
Form, | Cases in || Form, | Cases in || Form, | Cases in . | Cases in || Form. | Cases in 
Plutarch. Plutarch. Plutarch, Plutarch. Plutarch, 
I 2 6 6 5 105 4 
2 I ) 4 10 106 17 
3 2 8 4 8 107 12 
4 fe) 7 6 23 108 16 
5 4 8 2 16 109 8 
6 8 4 3 14 110 13 
i 3 2 4 14 III 12 
8 4 2 2 9 112 13 
9 7 9 7 17 113 2 
fe) 15 4 6 24. 114 7 
Ty 9 5 4 1) II5 7 
12 7 7 2 34 116 3 
13 14 5 2 16 ELT , 
14 18 8 3 21 118 2 
15 14 O 6 25 11g 8 
16 II 4 3 21 120 IO 
17 5 I O 18 121 6 
18 3 fe) 8 14 122 2 
19 2 3 6 I 123 4 
20 5 8 6 I 124 4 
21 6 ,} 5 6 125 6 
22 8 4 4 13 126 4 
23 10 3 4 ZZ 127 4° 
24 15 4 4 10 128 3 
25 5 I ‘f g 
26 4 7 8 4 1,000 
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TABLE VI. 


Number of 
Cases. 


Forms. ee 


Thucy-| Plu- | Thucy-| Plu- 
dides. | tarch. | dides. tarch. 


Percentages. 


ae —— SS | | | | 
—— 


17-18 |~~~—w~ ef eee ?) 10 22 0°50 I'Io | +2°20 
51-96. 4 Sah eee teh ee tee 582 14°20 | 29°10 | +2°05 
21-24 | —-~—-~~ ~ (—~ ——~?)...| 40 77 | 200 }og'65 7) 4 iaas 
Qnt6: Uf ete (oe eae 104 199 5°20 9°95 | +191 
35130 a ee - 25 34 | ©2541 190 4 ae 
69-72 | -~-~—~(-~——~?) 69 94 | 3°45 | 4°70 | +1°36 
37-40 | —-~~—~~ tet eee tr eee 52 2°10 | 2°60 | +1°24 
105-112 | -~——~ ~ 187 196 9°35 9°80 | +105 
992500 te ee 51 47 2°55 2°35 | — 109g 
41-48 |—--— ~ Gil ees Ie 66 3°70 | 3°30 1 area 
g7-Ioo0 |-~~——~ ay Kes ak 62 48 3°10 2°40 | —1°29 
5 Vee yy (———-? | 47 34 | 2°35 4 170 1 — aa 
B7-Dd, eee ae a ete et) eee ae 86 | 625 | 4:30 | -145 
BO Wet — oe ee ee eg 94 | 7°85 | 4°70 | =ab7 
YE 3-123 ff — eS ER ct 805 156 | 18:25 | 7°80 | —2°34 
ToI-1044) —— —~— — — - ca On ae ae 49 6:05 2°45 | —2°47 
I have omitted 
1-8 teint tT id oe ee 66 61 aa sae — 1°08 
19-20 | —-~~—~e~ te 27 16 1°35 o'80 | — 1°67 
25+32 0 Ph es ae ere go ys Be — IIo 
33<34 0 il ee in | ie Pe 
49-50 |\--~---~-~ iat aa ie 10 14 
51-52 |-~----~ sa on, SRY a ec ee 17 
65-66 |}-~-~-~~e—~ ee 20 18 
67-68 [i ee ee 26 22 
I draw attention to: 
81-96 Jemma te ee | 284 | 582 1 TARO ee 
OIG a eee eee “Ti ase E raenis | soeeth Bh 81 2°25 | 4°05 | +1°80 
Ht & 
19-20 i aS at oe ar 297 16 1°35 0*80 — 1°67 


A. W. DE GROOT. 


UNIVERSITY OF GRONINGEN, 
HOLLAND. 


Bee ON THE CYCLOPS OF EURIPIDES. 


13. A foot is lacking at the beginning of the line. Perhaps add 
<maxpav> to go with vavarono, lost after the end of l.12. Silenus expatiates 
on the petfova mrovor of |. ro. 

60. eis avrAav TOT’ audiBareis (yp.1: audseBaivers, LP)... Altvaiwv eiow 

oKoTéXwp ; 

If we accept Seidler’s e’ces for eiow, 707 (auduTphros) suggests auguyavh 
for audiBaivers, which is likely to be nearer the original than the weakly 
supported duduBanreis. 

295. Ta & “EXXAd6os 

ddodppov’ ovetdn Dpvély ove edoxapev. 


Perhaps dvodpov’<és>dveidn Ppvély ob Capov> Séxapev, with an inter- 
mediate stage of corruption, 


ATC@®PONEIAH®DPTEINOTAOQKAMEN, 


by a double parablepsia. 

390-395. The MS. version of this passage translates: ‘ And he laid down 
beside these a goblet of ivy-wood, of three cubits’ breadth, and the depth 
thereof seemed four cubits. And he boiled a bronze cauldron on the fire, and 
spits, their tips burned in the fire... .’ 

There is evidently some derangement of the lines, as éwéfecev will not suit 
6B8édovs ; also Euripides would hardly have allowed two consecutive lines to 
end with mvpi. Did not 392 originally follow 395? 6édovs then becomes 
object of wapé@ero and all is clear. The error arose when the scribe’s eye 
passed from éyxexavpévous mupt to éréecey wupi, three lines lower down, 
thus omitting the three lines 393-5: immediately however discovering his 
error, he wrote them in the margin or below, putting in some sign of inversion 
which later scribes as usual neglected. 


402. kal cabaptracas 
, / 4, > a 
AdBpo paxaipa capKas ¢Ewmrta Trupe 


Here xaOaprdcas is evidently foreign to the sense and wrong: indeed a 
mere dittography from 1]. 400. 

The clue to the truth is, I think, furnished by Aesch. frag. 333 (Dindorf), 
where Hesychius gives the verb dprdfw a primary sense of ‘cutting up’ like 
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aprapéw, and a secondary of ‘enumerate in detail,’ and for this latter sense 
quotes a part S:dpracov from Aeschylus. This form warrants us, I think, in 
inferring the aorist participle xaraprdoas for the present passage ‘ having cut 
piecemeal.’ We need not be shy of the fact that this compound does not 
occur elsewhere: it is supported by the analogy of kataxomtw, kaTaKoTn, 
etc. dpmdeas in 400 caused the error: the change of xat- to «a- was a 
natural corollary. 


439. Tov cidwva Tov pirov. 


ai¢wy everywhere else in Greek and Latin. 
Perhaps the original was something like ¢iAratov otpw@nov, ousted by a 
gloss, tov cidwva* tov padrrAov—the emblem of Dionysus. 


593-4. daros 8 écwbev avriwv wbet carrvov 
mapevtpémtatas 8 ovdev GAXAO TANY TupodY 
Kvx«rwrros oyu: 


For 8’ovdév Kirchhoff proposes «ovdév, punctuating after wrapeuvrpémiotat. 
It seems further necessary to regard ®Oe? in 593 as corrupt and due to a@Ojceu 
in 592. Possibly, if 593 originally ran: Sadds 8’ EcwPer airAiov vole KaTrv@ 
mapevtpémiotat, ‘with heavy, sluggish smoke,’ it will be possible to account 
for all the corruptions in this passage. The palaeographical error NO@EI for 
NNQ®@EI, caused by #Oyjcer in 592, brought about the change of xamv@ to 
xatvov for syntax’ sake, and this in turn left wapevtpémuctas hanging in air. 
xovoey was therefore changed to S’ovdév, and ovdév became the subject of the 
new sentence. 

704. tio amoppntas wrétTpas 

avtotot svvvavTaios ovvtpivw Badov. 


those . .. wétpas may conceivably be partitive, but the explanation is 
not quite satisfying. The proposal to alter to tdode métpas seems however 
uncritical. Possibly 778 daroppntéas mwérpas ‘breaking off stones on the spot 
I will shatter you’—error being due to grammatical assimilation to the 
supposed genitive 7rérpas. 
R. J. SHACKLE. 


ANOTHER POSSIBLE INSTANCE OF (5,7. 


THE fact that Greek €=Indo-European j in the words feat, Léw, fAros, 
CopE, Suyov, foun, and fwpos may be regarded as fairly well established 
(Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 307, 309, 196 sq., 311 
sq-; cf. also Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, i. 447 sq.; most 
recent bibliography in Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik,* 151 sq.), despite 
the counter-arguments of Sommer (Griechische Lautstudien, 137-160; cf. also 
Pedersen, KZ. xxxvi. 103 sq., Meillet, Introduction a l'étude comparative des 
langues indo-européennes,® 88). An additional example—and one of considerable 
interest, if it be correct—is apparently to be found in the Hesychian gloss 
Savides * ayemovides. This word favis at once suggests the group represented 
by Skt. and Av. ya-, ‘ to go,’ Goth. iddja, ‘I went’ (<c*e-id-m), Old Czech jét1, 
Lith. jéti, ‘to go, ride’ (cf. Berneker, i. 441 sq.) ; Skt. yana-, ‘ going,’ Middle 
High Germ. jam, ‘continuous line’; Skt. ydtu-, ‘traveller’ (only lexico- 
graphical), ydtar- ‘goer, waggon-driver,’ Early Ir. th, ‘ ford.’ 

All this would imply, if the suggested etymology of favis is correct, that 
the group of Skt. yd@-, etc., had as its Indo-European initial 7, not z% The 
base *ja- is, however, simply the second full grade of *ega- (or *eja-), which 
appears side by side with *ete- (or *eje-) (see Hirt, Indogermamscher A blaut, 
§ 743). The first full grade of this base is seen in Skt. émi, Gk. edws, Lith. 
eimi, ‘I go’; and the reduced grade in Skt. imds, Gk. twev, ‘we go,’ Lat. 
tter, etc. . 

Against the hypothesis here advanced one may allege the second full grade 
of the base *ete- (or *eje-)—Gk. tovr-, ‘going,’ which should, on this hypo- 
thesis, be *fovr-; but such a form would be quite anomalous in the general 
scheme of the verbal inflexion of eius, and *fovr- may well have become (ovr- 
under the influence of tye, etc. 

If favis belongs to the group of Skt. ydana-, then we should infer that the 
base *eie-, *eid- was originally *eje-, *eja. It has been established that there is 
no known instance of medial 7 in Indo-European (cf. Brugmann, 152). It may 
be suggested, however, that such a 7 originally existed, but that it survived 
only initially, and that medially it became ¢. 

The supposition has been advanced that §=7 is to be found in the Thracian 
gloss Setpaiav thy xUTpay of Opaxes xadodow (Pollux, x. 96), the author of this 
etymology being Tomaschek (Die alten Thraker, ii. 11=Sitzungsberichte der 
Wiener Akad. der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe, cxxx., Abhandlung 2), who 
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thinks that the Thracian word may be related to féw, Skt. yas-, ‘to boil, 
seethe,’ but it is more plausibly connected with Gk. yéw (Hirt, Indogermanen, 
592). One might, at first glance, consider Phrygian Céuerev: BapBapov 
avépatoéov (Hesychius) to be cognate with Skt. and Av. yam-, ‘to check, 
restrain, seize,’ but it is, in fact, to be grouped with Early Ir. gemel, ‘ fetter,’ 
Old Church Slav. Zgti, ‘to press, oppress’ (Wiedemann, BB. xxvii. 214, note, 
Fick, ib. xxix. 237, 239), and, therefore, with the family of Gk. yévTo, etc. 
(cf. Boisacq, 143 sq., Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammattk der keltischen Sprachen, 
i. 95). 


Louis H. Gray. 
ABERDEEN, 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page t1o1, line 9: For ‘tlle quidem’ read ‘ ille quidam.’ 
»» 101, paragraph 4, line 6: For ‘uiscera sunt’ read ‘ uiscera sint.’ 
»» £02, line 17: For ‘two emendations’ read ‘four emendations.’ 
»» 102, line 20%) For $3 "read #a/ 


» 102, line g from foot: For ‘ears’ read ‘ear.’ 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Pet in LURE CAND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. XXXVI. 2. 1915. 

C. D. Buck, Words of Speaking and Saying in the Indo-European Languages (Second 
Paper). Concludes the exhaustive examination of the development of meaning in 
this class of words. Group II. original sense ‘point out,’ ‘make clear,’ ‘make 
known’; e.g. Lat. dico. Group III. original sense ‘ arrange,’ ‘ order,’ ‘ make suit- 
able,’ ‘make straight,’ ‘put in place,’ ‘make,’ ‘join,’ ‘ weave’; e.g. Albanian 6om 
‘say’ is connected with xdopos and censeo; Bohemian diti with Old Bulgarian déts 
‘place,’ ri@nu. Group IV. original sense ‘account,’ ‘plan,’ ‘reason,’ ‘judge,’ 
‘think’; Ger. veden from noun Rede, O.H.G. vadja, veda, Goth. vapjo ‘number’ and 
‘account’ (Adyos). Group V. original sense ‘come together with,’ ‘consort with,’ 
‘meeting,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘agreement’ ; Mod. Gk. (6)A® and dyopedw. Group VI. from 
nouns meaning ‘talk,’ ‘tale,’ ‘word’; eg. Fr. parley from parabola. Group VII. 
Miscellaneous. Group VIII. Source unknown. Words for ‘word’ and ‘language.’ 
A. L. Wheeler, Catullus as an Elegist. Would prove that ‘ Catullus is a true fore- 
runner of the Augustan Elegists.’ Catullus showed how a theme which had been 
treated epigrammatically might be expanded into an elegy (compare 75 and 85 with 
76). Catullus’s longest and most elaborate elegy 68 (which it is argued is a single 
poem) shows a number of features which can be paralleled from later elegy. F. G. 
Allinson, Menander’s Epitrepontes. This is an examination and restoration of the 
fragments by means of the light thrown on them by the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 1236. 
A conjectural text and English translation are given. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1915. 

June 5. N. Wecklein, Euripides, Iphigenie in Aulis, erkl. von N. W. (Bucherer). 
Nominally a school edition, but useful to more mature scholars. L. Heidemann, 
Zum ethmschen Problem Griechenlands (Miller). A pamphlet of some value. The 
writer proposes to treat the matter more fully later on. 

June 12. W. Sardemann, Elewsinische Ubergabeurkunden aus dem 5. Jahrhundert 
(Bannier). This dissertation contributes to the understanding of the inscription 
containing the inventory. The reviewer discusses some of the difficulties. Dzsser- 
tationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. XI. i. G. Bauer, De seymone Hellenicorum 
Oxyrhynchi vepertorum ; ii, A. Kail, De Aristotelis dialogis, qus inscribuntur De philosophia 
et Eudemus; iii. F. Juroszek, Commentatio critica de Platonis quae feruntur epistulis 
(Raeder). ‘The third treatise, which is in part a criticism of the reviewer's paper in 
Rhein. Mus. LX1., is good in putting together nearly everything of value for judging 
the authenticity of the letters. B. Appel, Das Bildungs- und Evziehungsideal Quintilians 
nach dey Institutio oratoria (Ammon). G. L. Dirichlet, De weterum macarismis (Pfister). 
On the words used (pdxap, beatus, etc.) and their content. Greek, especially the 
language of poetry, is more fully treated than Latin. 

June 19. F. W. Schneidewin und A, Nauck, Sophokles erkl. von F, W. 5S. and 
A. N. Trachiniae. Seventh edition. Neue Bearbeitung von L. Radermacher 
(Bucherer). J. Classen, Thuhydides erkl. von J.C. Book lI. F ifth edition, bearb. 
von J. Steup (Hude), A. Birnbaum, Vitruvius und die griechische Architektur (Hoech). 
A study of the sources used by V. with illustrations from Greek buildings. 
L. Wohleb, Die lateinische Ubersetzung dey Didache hritisch und spvachlich untersucht 
(Amann). Includes a Lat.-Gk. and Gk.-Lat. Index. A very thorough study of the 
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language. Evanos. Acta philologica Suecana. Edenda curauit Vil. Lundstrém. 
Vol. XIII. (Heraeus). Papers by the editor, Baehrens, Sjégren (Tulliana. III), 
and others. K. Brugmann, Zur Geschichte dey hiatischen. (zwetsilbigen) Verbalbindungen 
tn den indogermanischen Sprachen (Meltzer). Hiatus was common in ordinary speech, 
especially after monosyllables; so in Greek, e.g. rpoayw. In Homer the number of 
hiatus legitimt is larger than is often supposed. The whole subject is treated in a — 
masterly way, perhaps specially etymology. It is suggested that 7a éeiva arose from 

tade+éva (cp. évn, ‘the day after to-morrow,’ properly dle [dies]) = ‘this and that.’ 

+Prof. Richard Wiinsch. 

June 26. C. Thulin, Corpus agrimensorum Romanorum, rec.C.T. Vol. 1. fase. I. 
Opuscula agrimensovum ueterum (Klotz). In this edition many details of popular Latin 
have been restored to the text. The reviewer discusses a number of linguistic 
questions. A. Brinkmann, Galent de optimo docendi genere libellus, ed. A. B. 
(Hartlich). This ‘ Programm’ contains the text with app. crit. and the translation 
of Nicolaus Rheginus. 

July 3. H. Maier, Sokvates : sein Werk und seine geschichtliche Stellung (Lortzing). 
A. Busse, Sokvates (Lortzing). M.'s book, which is intended for the specialist, is one 
of the most valuable that have been written on the subject. The excellent qualities 
shown by the writer in his Syllogistik des Avistoteles are to be found in the new work. 
B.’s book belongs to the series‘ Grosse Erzieher,’ and is meant for a wider circle 
of readers. It shows thorough mastery of the material and independent judgment, 
and is not without value to the scholar. A long review, continued in the two follow- 
ing numbers, discussing a number of the more important difficulties. W. Kroll, 
F. Skutsch, Kleine Schriften, hrsg. von W. K. (Schmalz). An interesting review by 
an enthusiastic admirer of Skutsch and his work. 

July to. R. S. Conway et C. F. Walters, Titi Liwi ab urbe condita I. 
Libri I-V, rec. R.S.C. et C.F.W. (Bitschofsky). Specially valuable for the full 
and trustworthy record of the readings of the MSS. F. Cumont, Die ovientalischen 
Religionen im vémischen Heidentum (Wissowa). Second edition of the German version, 
improved and enlarged. The notes contain matter added with the co-operation of 
the author, in which the literature and discoveries of the last few years are taken 
into account. W.R. M. Lamb, Clio enthroned (Hude). Short notice. K. Groh, Ist 
der Versuch der preussischen Unterrichtsverwaltung, den Frankfurter Lehrplan auf das 
Gymnasium zu vibertragen, geghickt? (H. F. Miller). The answer is an emphatic 
negative. Except at Frankfurt, where the circumstances are exceptional, the 
experiment has failed. 

July 17. C. Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchrontk, neu bearbeitet von C. B. 
(H. v. Gaertringen). One of Lietzmann’s ‘ Kleine Texte.’ Since it was first. 
published (1912) progress has been made in deciphering and interpreting the in- 
scription. ‘This ‘editio minor’ is valuable. 

July 24. H. Ohler, Pavadoxogvaphi Floventini anonym opusculum de aquis mira- 
bilibus, ed. commentario instruxit H. O. (Capelle), The reviewer summarizes and 
discusses the more important results of the editor’s researches. H. Dessau, Imscrip- 
tiones latinae selectae. Vol. III., Pars. I. (Wissowa). The first part of the Indices. 
When the second part appears we shall have a first-rate reference book. It would 
be well if it became the custom not to quote a Latin inscription without giving its 
number in D., if included in his selection. K. Korber, Die grosse Juppitersdule im 
Altertumsmuseum der Stadt Mainz (Anthes).—This number includes an article, Cicero 
und dev Grammatiker Nicias, by R. Berndt, in which all the passages in which N. is 
mentioned are collected and a sketch of his character is attempted. 

July 31. F. Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer. Etymologie und Stammbildung 
homerischer Worter (Schwyzer). Valuable, especially to the teacher, as a supple- 
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ment to the Homer lexicon. T. Gollwitzer, Plotins Lehre von dey Willensfreiheit 
(H. F. Miller). A good summary of his doctrine. R. Delbriick, Bildnisse romischer 
Kaiser (Hekler). An interesting notice of a popular book. 


Aug. 14 (Double Number). R. Sabbadini, Stovia ¢ critica di testi Latini (Stangl). 
F, Stahlin, Pharsalos. ‘Topographische und geschichtliche Untersuchungen iiber die 
Hauptstadt der Phthiotis (Hiller v. Gaertringen). W. Schmid, Emona. I. Teil. 
S.-A. aus dem Jahrbuch f. Altertumskunde(Anthes). It has been possible to excavate 
about a third of the Roman town. An important contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman provincial life. Neafolis. Rivista di Archeologia, Epigrafia e Numismatica 
a cura di V. Macchioro e L. Correra (Herbig). A new periodical for the study of the 
antiquities of South Italy and Sicily. A. Krieger, De Aululariae Plautinae exemplo 
Attico (Jachmann). A ‘dissertation’ of some value. J. H. Schmalz contributes to 
this number an interesting study of the syntax and style of Salvianus. 


Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. XLVI. 1913. 


A. Opitz, Quaestiones Xenophonteae. The writer maintains that the Agesilaos 
was composed and published by Xenophon himself. The publication probably took 
place about 360-59 B.c.; on the other hand the Hedlenica is not a completed work, but 
asketch. By some unknown cause, probably death, Xenophon was prevented from 
putting the finishing touch to his work. The priority of publication is however no 
proof of the time of composition: probably when Xenophon wrote the Agestlaos, he 
had already the sketch of the Hellenica, just as we possess it to-day, at hand: from it 
he borrowed long passages for the A gestlaos, which he adapted slightly to his imme- 
diate purpose. The Hellenica was a purely historical work, the A gest/aos an encomium, 
in which only those facts are made use of which have a bearing on the praise of the 
hero, who in this case is Agesilaos. 


XLVII. 1914. 

G. Franke, Quaestiones Agathtanae. ‘The article consists mainly of investigations 
into the models followed by Agathias in matter and style. The conclusion is that 
Agathias was in the main an imitator of Thucydides, and has in fact acquired much 
of his style, whereas he is in general indebted to Herodotus only for his matter. 
From Polybius he has only taken facts; Xenophon he does not seem to have used 
at all. Franke next examines the clausulae of Agathias, and comes to the conclusion 
that these show the same tendency both in the speeches and in the remainder of the 
histories, in spite of the difference of style. In opposition to the theory of P. Maas, 
Franke gives lists of clausulae in Agathias which are formed with numerous 
unaccented syllables between the last two accented syllables. Lastly, Franke 
examines hiatus in Agathias. 


XLVIII. 1914. 

J. Bielski, De aetatis Demosthenicae studiis Libaniants. Bielski examines minutely 
the historical statements of Libanius concerning Demosthenes and his times, with 
the view of maintaining the trustworthiness and accuracy of the former. He first 
shows that L., is in close agreement with Plutarch’s Biographies, and yet he cannot 
have been dependent on him, because the two authors differ in many details, and 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, is the fuller. B. finds the common source in 
the lost works of an historian who compiled from Theopompus and Ephorus a book 
called @iAurmixal toropiau. Next follows a collection of the statements which L. 
seems to have taken directly from the speeches of Demosthenes. It appears that 
most of his material is drawn from this source, including such statements as do not 
agree with the historical facts. Lastly, B. demonstrates that eighteenth and twenty- 
third Declamations, previously suspected, are not genuine works of Libanius. 
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Classical Philology. Vol. X. No.3. 1915. 

S. T. Merrill, The Date of Circ. Fam. XI. 1. Argues that it could not have been 
written on March 16 or 17, 44 B.c., but must have been written when M. Brutus and 
Cassius had left the city for Lanuuium and probably on April 10. K. Preston, Some 
Sources of Comic Effect in Petronius, The Sativicon has many points of similarity with 
the mime, as Collignon and Rosenbliith have pointed out; e.g. ‘the constant insis- 
tence on laughter and applause,’ the acceleration of action towards the close of an 
episode, farcical mischances and surprises; but a number of the common features 
may also be found in the New Comedy. B. L. Ullman, Horace, Catullus and Tigellius, 
Maintains the view of the Scholiast that Tigellius in Hor. S. I. 2. 3 and I. 3. 4 is 
the same as the Tigellius Hermogenes of S. I. 10. 80, etc. Hor. S. I. 10. 18 sq. is 
not to be understood as implying that Horace was antagonistic to Catullus. Both 
Horace and Catullus were Atticistic in their sympathies, and both, like Caluus, 
would be opposed to the florid Asianism of Tigellius. F. H. Fobes, Medtaeval 
Versions of Amtstotle’s Meteorology. On the two Latin versiones the Vetus Versto 
(books 1-3 from the Arabic and book 4 from the Greek, twelfth century) and the Noua © 
(from the Greek, 1260). J. P. Postgate, On the Quantity of esse ‘to eat.’ Controverts 
Vollmer’s view that the vowel in the forms of this verb is of the same quantity as in 
esse ‘to be’ and suggests that the anomalous ¢s (imper.) is a transformation of the iso- 
lated form *ed (like fey). R. W. Husband argues at length in favour of G. A. Davies’ 
explanation of Tac. H. 1.40 that quale—silentiwm est explains gutes. P. Shorey in 
Plato Gorg. 503 D tovro 8 réxvn Tus reads rovrov 6, etc. H. L. Crosby in An Unap- 
preciated Joke in Avistophanes suggests that in Vesp, 1142 odypati applied to Morychus 
and properly meaning ‘ shield-cover’ may contain an allusion to do7is in the sense of 
yoorp. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1915. 

May 22. Chr. Blinkenberg, Dte lindische Templechromk, neu bearbeitet von C. B. 
(Rehm). Short, but practically complete. 

May 29. B. Mueller, Méyas Qeds (Fehrle), Industrious. J. Felten, Nicola 
Progymnastica ed. J. F. (Sniehotte). Praiseworthy contributions. F. Fenzel, Die 
Prologe dev Tvagodien Senecas. HH. Peter, Histovicorum Romanorum veliquiae. Iteratis 
curis rec. H. P. (Soltau). Indispensable to the student. 

June 5. C. Robert, Eine neue Studie tiber das antike Theater. Controverts E. R. 
Fiechter. G. Bergstraesser, Pseudogalent in Hippocratis de septimanis commen- 
tarium ab Hunaino avabtce uersum, ed. et germanice vertit G. B. (Horten). An 
excellent work. A. Clausing, Kvnitik und Exegese dev homerischen Gleichnisse 1m Altey- 
tum (Stiirmer). Industrious and instructive. W. Sardemann, Eleusinische Ubergabeur- 
kunden aus dem V Jahrh. (Larfeld). Contains happy conjectures, 

June 12. C. Favre, Thesaurus verborum quae in titulis Ionicis leguntur cum Hevo- 
doteo seymone compavatus (Hiller v. Gaertringen). Written with care and insight. 
A. Merlin, Forum et Maisons d’Althibuvos (Oehler). Contains the results obtained 
from excavations up to the present time. R. Dussaud, Les civilisations préhellémigques 
dans le bassin de la mey Egée. 2™¢ ed. (Feist). A beautiful work. 

June 1y. F. Cremer, De grammaticorum antiquorum in Juvenale arte critica. 
K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch dev griech. Antiquititen. 6 ed. by Swoboda (Rehm). 
A beautiful work. 

June 26. L. Cohn, Hevmes Trismegistos. Supports J. Kroll in maintaining that 
the writings of the so-called H, T. are almost entirely composed of Greek elements. — 
E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorliufer. 3 ed. by W. Schmid (Weinreich). 
The text is unaltered ; the ‘ Anhang’ states the present position of the problems. 

July 3. H. Diels’, Antike Technik (J. Ziehen). Discusses this beautiful book. 
R. Foerster, Libanii opera. Rec. R. F. Vol. VIII. (Maas). Too many works are 
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accepted as authentic. K.F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Ed. with introd. 
and notes by K. F.S. (Jahn). The interpretation is too diffuse. 

July 10. R. Graf, Szenische Untersuchungen zu Menandey (Hense). Carefully 
done. W. Mustard, The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazavo. Ed. with introd. and 
notes by W. M. 

July 17. M. Dibelius, Die Vorstellung vom gottlichen Licht. Discusses in par- 
ticular Wetter’s dus. E. Linpinsel, Quaestiones Plautinae (Bickel). W. Otto, Herodes 
reprinted from Pauly’s Realenzyklopddie (Soltau). Based throughout on his own 
researches. 


Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 1914. IV.-VII. 

H. Diels, Die Fragmente dey Vorsokvatikey. 3. A. I. and II. (Capelle). ‘The 
master’s untiring hand can be traced on every page.’ P.G. Hiibner, Le Statue di 
Roma (Huelsen). ‘A careful compilation as a basis for a history of the ancient 
monuments.’ H. Bliimner, Zu den griechischen Hochzeitsgebriuchen. 

gis: LV, V. 

W. Riezler, Weissgnindige attische Lekythen (Jacobsthal). Shows insight, but the 
description of the Jehythoi is not to be relied on. Percy Gardner, The Principles 
of Greek Art (Koepp). The German reader may learn much from it. +S. Sudhaus, 
Menandvi veliquiae nuper vepertae (Robert). Published hastily, but even so, epoch- 
making. Id., Menanderstudien (Robert). Also published hastily. 


Gottingische gelehrte Nachrichten. 1914. Heft 1. 

J. Wackernagel, Akzentstudien, I]. RR. Reitzenstein, Ein donatistisches Corpus 
Cypriamscher Briefe. The collection, made in Africa, begins with a passio Cypriant, 
Its Donatist character is proved by the formula ‘ deo laudes’ instead of the Catholic 
‘deo gratias.’ E. Sittig, Kyprika. 1. Hidomwaorys as title of Apollo on Cyprian 
inscription. 2. Cyprian. Kaouwvjra, 

Philol.-hist.-Klasse, 1914, Beiheft, 

A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschvriften des Alten Testaments (443 pp.). 


Hermes. Vol. L. Part 2. 1915. 

E. v. Stern, Dre politische und soctale Struktuy dev Griechenkolonteen am Nordufer des 
Schwarzmeergebietes. (1) In the western part of the Black Sea colonisation we find 
the usual wéA:s constitution. After the second half of the fifth century most Greek 
towns and their territory unite and are called ‘ Bosporos.’ Politically Theodosia 
stands apart. (2) A mixed culture, partly old Greek, partly Scythian, is found in 
the ‘ Bosporos’ in the fourth and third centuries B.c. Even the leading class—the 
aristocracy—is not purely Greek. ‘Towards the end of the third century B.c. a 
period of decay sets in. The district was conquered by Mithradates. Under the 
Romans a revival takes place during the first and second centuries a.p. The Greek 
element, however, is losing ground. After the second century a.p. there is a rapid 
decay of the country and also of the Greek element. The town of Chersonesos, 
however, remains of great importance. E. Lattes, Per linterpretazione del testo Etrusco 
di Agvam. III. A continuation of his studies in former numbers of this periodical. 
A. Schulten, Ein keltiberischey Staidtebund. Discusses a bronze tablet with an Iberian 
inscription ; probably an alliance between Agreda and nine other towns against 
the Romans. W. A. Baehrens, Litevarhistorische Beitrage. (1) Against Dessau, who 
maintained that Virgil was the inventor of the Dido-romance. (2) On the Probus- 
poem of the two Nepos MSS. An edition of Nepos by Probus never existed. 
Chr. Blinkenberg, Rhodische Urvélkey. On Rhodian autochthons of the tradition, 
the so-called "Iyvnres and the TeAxives (the latter forging daemons). G. Pasquali, 
Hovaz, C. I. 18. MiszeLtten: E. Schwarz, Zu den Epitrepontes Menanders, esp, 
vy. 512-519. Otto Weinreich, Zu Vespas Judicium Coci et Pistoris. F. Bechtel, 
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Dyvet Namen aus Akvaipha (B.C.H. XXII. 1898, 254, Nos. 11, 12; and XXIII. 1899, 
198, No. V.). Hiller v. Gaertringen (against Kern, Hermes, L. 1), oivoptAakes must 
be retained. R. Herzog, On T.G. XII. 8, 278, C. 31. F. Bechtel, Schol. zu Eur. 
Phoin. 53. Aadvvros must be read AadAvtos. 


Mnemosyne. XLIII. 2. 1915. 

P. H. Damsté, Notae criticae ad T. Livi Lib. XXXI.-XXXV. Contains con- 
jectures. J. Berlage, De Herodoto, artificiovum aestimatove. Herodotus is struck not 
by the beauty, but by the size, value and difficulty of the works of art; the Greek 
nation did not really appreciate its art and artists before the Macedonian age. 
J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae de tuve Romano ‘ éEovdns Sixn cui competat, et de lege 
sacrata Halicarnasensi.’ Ch. Charitonides, Miscellanea. Mainly conjectures 
(Athenaeus, Fabulz Aesopicae, Aelianus, Scholia Lucianea, Plato Protag., p. 341 E., 
Lucianus, Philumenus, Aetius, Inscr.). G. van Hoorn, De Origine Cistophorwm, 
The kings of Pergamum were the first to strike cistophori (Cat. Brit. Mus. Mysia 
T. 26. 1; Ionia T. 12). J J. H., Ad Virg. Ecl. VI. 34. Defends teves pro tener 
against Rolfe in Class. Philol. 1912,245. P.H. Damsté, De vemi acttone. ‘The Greeks — 
rowed as the Turks are rowing now. 

Peis Le ds ote 

J. J. Hartman, De cantoribus Euphorionis e¢ de qutbusdam aliis Disputatiuncula, 
H. seeks to determine the identity of the party of littévatewvs whom Cicero refers 
with disparagement as cantoves Euphorionis (Tusc. III. 19, 45). They included, he — 
thinks, Calvus and Catullus, and incurred the censure of Cicero by their preference 
for Alexandrine models in poetry and Attic simplicity in oratory. He offers a new 
theory of the origin of Catullus’s ‘ Disertissime Romuli nepotum,’ which he regards 
as ironical. Incidentally H. discusses difficulties in the interpretation of Tac. 
Agricola, c. 45, Dialogus, c. 24, and the contest between Ajax and Ulysses in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 1. H. Leopold, Ad Epicurum, Discusses the text and interpretation 
of various passages in the form of a review of A. Kochalsky’s Das Leben und die 
Lehve Epikurs. M. Boas, De Parisina quadam Sententiarum Catonianarum Sylloga. A 
series of Monosticha Catoniana was published in 1882 by J. Huemer from a Paris MS. 
Although Huemer noticed that this series (containing eighty-eight verses) was fuller 
than that contained in any other MS., it has hitherto escaped notice that under 
one title in the Paris series two collections of sententiae are contained, the first part 
(to v. 69) alone consisting of monostichs and the remainder being part of the book of 
distichs. ‘This is B.’s thesis in the present article. Wm. Vollgraff, Varia, discusses 
Sext. Empir. adu. Math. 1X. 209, p. 434, 11 sq., Herod. V. 28, and two inscrip- 
tions. F. Miiller, De Romanorum et Graecorum foco, maintains (1) the ancient name 
by which the Romans designated the hearth was cartibulum,; (2) to the same 
thing the Greeks gave the name évxdpa; (3) the first part of this word is found in 
Lat. westa, uestibulum, Gr. éotia ; (4) ‘Indo-Germanic aspirated tenues in Latin have 
followed the same course as unaspirated tenues.’ M. also discusses the origin of 
the word ‘focus. M. R. J. Brinkgreve begins a series of articles, Ammnotationes 
Vergilianae. The first deals with various points in Aen, I. 1-32, suggested by Jahn’s 
edition (1912). H.T. Karsten discusses the interpretation of Propertius IV. 4, 1-20. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XVIII. 4. 1915. 

Arthur Rosenberg, Perikles und die Parteienin Athen. 1. From newly-discovered 
ostraka bearing the names ‘ Thucydides, son of Melesias,’ and ‘Clippides, son of 
Dinias,’ R. assumes a contest resulting in the ostracism of Clippides, an adherent 
of Pericles in the years 447-444. II. Chronology of the prosecutions of Phidias, 
Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. Anaxagoras, 430; Phidias, 437. The prosecution of 
Aspasia is an invention of Aeschines. Martin Dibelius, Die Christianisierung einer 
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hellenistischen Fovmel. ‘Traces the development of the Stoic phrases xécpos eis, Oeds 
els, ovoia pia «tA, (M, Antonius VII. 9, p. 78, Schenkl ed. maior) through Judaism 
‘(Philo and Josephus) to Christianity (Eph. 1V. 5 sq.). Bruno Sauer, Der Verwundete 
von Bavat (mit einer Tafel). Reasons for believing it a forgery. Johannes Draseka, 
Avethas von Cdsavea. Lengthy review of Sokrates B. Kugéas,‘O Kawrapetas ’ApéOas 
Kat 7d épyov avrov (’Ev ’AOjvais, 1913). 

Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. XLIII. No.3. 1915. 

A. Gandiglio, On quod with the so-called uerba affectuum. Examines and rejects 
the view that clauses introduced by guod dependent on such verbs are causal or 
approximate to a causal sense. Such clauses, except in a few cases, are purely 
substantival and should be classed as such. V. Costanzi, On the meaning of Pelar- 
gtkon, A polemic against the view of Wide (Pomerio e Pelasgico in Ausonia xii.), who 
distinguishes the Pelasgikon, a wall, from the Pelargikon, a space or strip of land 
encircling the Acropolis, and corresponding to the Roman Pomoerium. It is urged 
(a) that Pelargikon and Pelasgikon are used indifferently for wall and space (Strabo 
calls the space Pelasgikon, the Schol. on Ar. Au. $33 the wall Pelargikon ; (0) that 
the space does not seem to have encircled the whole Acropolis, and therefore the 
comparison with the Pomoerium breaks down. M. L. de Gubernatis, The Pronun- 
ciation of Latin at Oxyrhynchus in the Fifth Century. Discusses a Latin-Greek vocabu- 
lary of Aeneid IV. and a fragment of that book, which both contain the long and 
acute accents. B. Romano, The technical meaning and use of the word liber in some 
writers of the Imperial Age. Rejects the view of Birt (Das antike Buchwesen and else- 
where) that ber signifies not unity of content, but merely unity of space, and that 
the length of the papyrus roll determined the length of the ‘ book,’ and argues that 
spatial unity is normally expressed by uwolumen, liber indicating abstract unity or unity 
of subject. The argument is supported by numerous quotations from Martial, the 
elder and younger Pliny, Seneca, Vitruvius, and the Historia Augusta. 


Wochenscehrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1915. 

March 15. Th. Birt, Kritik und Hermeneuttk. Handbuch d. klass. Altertiimer, 
A. I, 3 (Tolkiehn). Better arranged on the whole than in Blass. V. Magnien, 
Le futur grec (Gintert). A well-arranged and useful collection. A. Hausrath u, 
Aug. Marx, Griechische Miérchen, selected and translated by A. H. and A. M. (Leo 
Weber). A fine collection. K. Strecker, Poetarum latinorum medu aevi tomi IV. 
pars II. 1 (Manitius). A mass of material brilliantly displayed by editorial art. 

March 22. A. Schulten, Numantia. I, Die Keltiberey und thre Knuege mit Rom 
(H. Philipp). The reviewer questions the accounts given of the old tribes and the 
criticism of sources, but praises highly the geographical and physical description of 
ancient Spain. 

March 29. A. Jeremias, Handbuch der altovientalischen Geisteskultuy (Fries). A 
comprehensive and thoughtful treatment. 

April 5. O. Villaret, Hippocratis de natura hominis liber, rec. O. V. (Fuchs). 
Praised. 

April 12. P. Deussen, Die Philosophie dey Griechen (Lehnert). The ideal of a 
short and clear compendium for the school and study is not yet fully attained. 
P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona in Boeotia (Lamer). An excellent book. 
V. Schultze, Altchristliche Stadte wnd Landschaften. 1. Konstantinopel, a.D. 324-450 
(N. A. Béys). The first continuous treatment of a period of special importance for 
Constantinople. 

April 19. Festgabe Hugo Blimner von Freunden u. Schiilern wherveicht (Drerup). 

April 26. P. Maas, Die neuen Responsionsfretheiten ber Bakchylides und Pindar 
(Sitzler). Max Pohlenz, Aus Platos Werdezeit (Gillischewski). A charming picture 
drawn with accuracy and devotion, but not without subjective colouring. 
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May 3. A. Busse, Sokvates (Drerup). A. Zimmermann, Etymologisches Worter - 
buch der lateinischen Sprache (Schmeier). Compiled in a temperate and discriminating 
spirit. 

May 10. Fr. Studniczka, Das Symposion Ptolemaios II. (E. F.). An indispen- 
sable book of reference for a number of detailed questions. Skevos Zervos, Unver- 
Offentlichte Werke altgviechischey Arzte. V. (Fuchs). Useful, but does not do away 
with the need for a really critical edition. J. Mussehl, De Lucretiant libri primi condictone 
ac vetvactatione (Cybulla). Praised. 

May 17. L. Malten, Das Pferd im Totenglauben (Steuding). Much stimulating 
material. A. Schmekel, Isidorus von Sevilla: sein System und seine Quellen (Berndt), 
An excellent introduction. 

May 24. F. Miller, Die antiken Odysee-Illustrationen in thvrer kunsthistorischen 
Entwicklung (Engelhardt), Emil Thomas, Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen 
Sprachgeschichte (Heraeus). Stimulating and instructive. 

May 31. fPauly’s Realenkyklopidie. Hyaia-Imperator (F. Harder). Gilbert 
Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (Nestle). A readable and stimulating book, ~ 
popular and authoritative. J. Becker, Die Werke Liudpvands von Cremona (Weyman). 
Favourably reviewed. 

June 7. W. Strehl and W. Soltau, Gvundriss dey alten Geschichte und Quellen- 
kunde. 2 Aufl. I. Orientalische und griechische Geschichte (Cauer). Too many 
facts and titles of books, too little discussion of problems. P. Petersen, Goethe und 
Aristoteles (Rosenthal). P. Lehmann, Vom Mtttelaltey und von dev lateintschen Philologte 
des Mittelalters (Weyman). By a general historical sketch of the studies of the 
Middle Ages L. strives to excite interest in them. G. Frenken, Die Exempla des 
Jacob von Vitry (Weyman). 

June 14. K. Heinemann, Thanatos in Poesie und Kunst der Gnechen (Engelhardt). 
Much that is new is suggested. H. Holzapfel, Kennt die griechische Tragodie eine 
A kteintetlung ? (Draheim). C. Pascal, Epicuret e mistict (Nestle). A subtle treatment. 

June 21. H. Kurfess, Zur Geschichte dev anistotelischen Lehve vom sogenannten vows 
ToutiKds und traOytixéds (Lehnert). Welcome. L. Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der 
Sitiengeschichte Roms. 8 Aufl. (Ziehen). Every reader has the feeling that the book 
needs to be modernized, and that at the same time it is dangerous to alter a classical 
work to an extent which may involve a violent change in the general picture. 

June 28. K. Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus der Griechen und Romer (Blimner). Many 
interesting problems are touched. L. Weniger, Dey Schild des Achilleus (Ziehen). 
The writer has not fully mastered the archaeological material. 

July 5. G. Andresen, P. Cornelit Tacits libri qui supersunt rec. C. Halm. Ed. V. 
cur.G. A. I. (Ed. Wolff.) Many improvements and alterations are described. ~ 

July 12. Charlotte Frankel, Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern (O. Engel- 
hardt). Th. Opperskalski, De M. Tulli Ciceronis ovationum vetractatione (K. Busche). 
Approvingly reviewed. H. Oehler, Pavadoxographi Floventini anonymt opusculum De 
aquis mirabilibus (Bliimner). A valuable edition. 

July 19. C. Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchvonik (Larfeld). Learned and 
to the point. A. Bauer, Lukians AnpooOévovs éyxdpsov (Schulze). An illuminating 
demonstration of the genuineness of this work. 
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course of the, 173 
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167 ff., 181 ff. 
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Caligula, 103 
Callimachus’ debt to Pindar and others, 63 
‘cantores Euphorionis,’ 254 
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catalogue of suitors (Hesiodic), 74 
Catonts sententiae, a Paris MS. of, 254 
Catullus LXIV. 327, note on, 229 f. 
chain-mail, Arab, 215 n. 
Chariton, rhythm of, compared with Plutarch’s and 
Thucydides’, 234 
Charybdis and Chimaera as type-names, 29 f. 
Cicero at the beginning of the Civil War, 62 
his eclecticism, 123 
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Claudius and the Primores Galliae, 57 ff. (see also 
Vol. VILI., pp. 132 f., 285 ff.) 
clausulae of Procopius, 97 f. 
Corrigenda (T. D. Goodell), 71 (see Vol. VIZJ. 
QI-102); 
(J. P. Postgate), 248 
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Galliae, 57 ff. 
Curio’s African campaign, 173 ff., 184 f. 
Cyclops of Euripides, notes on the, 245 f. 
Cyprian’s letters, a Donatist collection of, 253 
Cyrus, the Patriarch, 216 ff. 


D. 


Dactyls, the, 69 
Daphnephoria, the, 69 
Dardania, 70 
De Groot (A. W.), methodological investigations 
into the rhythm of Greek prose, 231 ff. 
notes on Procopius of Caesarea, 97 f. 
Demo, 118 
Dido and Anna, the names, I2I 
Dioscurides’ Ilep! drA\Gv papudxwv, 187 
R 
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discoveries, notes on recent, 142 ff. 
dog, ritual use of, 68 
Dryalus, 70 


E. 


Egypt, Roman re-occupation of, 208 f. 
Arab conquest of, 210 ff. 

eloquence of Odysseus, the, 55 f. 

Emona, 250 

Empedocles criticized by Aristotle, 8; his theory 
of the sea, 12 

Evelyn-White (Hugh G.), Hesiodea, 72 ff. 

éxOpov aivetv, the maxim, 195 f. 


F. 


fall of houses attributed to influence of Saturn, 36 
Farnell (Lewis R.), Pindar, Athens, and Thebes: 
Pyth. 1X. (151-170), 193 ff. 
Fay (Edwin W.), Indo-European initial variants of 
DY-(Z-) | Y-/ D-, 104 ff. 
Ferrero criticized, 115, 186 
Fronto, Ambrosian MS. of, 50 
notes on the text of, 50 ff. 


G. 
Galatea, 29 
Games associated with Athena-cults, 202 
Athenian cults of Ge and Zeus Olympios, 2, 
Garrod (H. W.), notes on the Naturales Quaestiones 
of Seneca (continued), 39 ff. 
notes on Pindar, 129 ff. 
Ge, cult and games of, at Athens, 202 
Glycera, 27 f. 
Goodell (T. D.), corrigenda, 71 
Gray (Louis H.), another possible instance of =), 
247 f. 
Greek colonies on the Euxine, 253 
Greek letters, Roman use of, 116 f. 


Greene (Herbert W.), the eloquence of Odysseus, © 


55 f. 


H. 


Haines (C. R.), some notes on the text of Fronto, 
50 ff. 

hearth, ancient Roman name of the, 254 

Hecate, 68, 70 

Helen as a type-name, 30 n. 

fellenica, 251 

Hephaestus, Hesiodic birth-story of, 73 

Heraclius, the campaigns of, 207 f. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 252 

Herodes, 253 

heroes, Zeus designed destruction of the, 74 

Hesiodea, 72 ff. (see also Vol. VIZ., p. 222) 

Hesiodic birth-stories of Hephaestus and Athena, 73 

hiatus in Indogermanic languages, 250 

historical infinitive, literary elaboration of the, 118 

imitation and decline of the, 120 

Holmes (T. ‘Rice), Octogesa: Anquillaria: the 
Bagradas: Aggar, 167 ff. 

Horace’and Maecenas, 122 f. 

Odes I. xii. (45-48), note on, 56 


GENERAL INDEX 


house-door, the stage, 118 
Housman (A. E.), Catullus LXIV. (324), 229 f. 
Ovid, Zéés 515 and 7ristia ILI. 6 (8), 31 ff. 


i 


iambic word, Seneca avoids 
with, 42 

Tliad, composition of the, 123 

Indo-European initial variants of D Y- (Z-) / Y-/ D 
104 ff. 

Iron Age, the, 72 


opening sentence 


Ae 
Jupiter, the planet, 34 ff. 

K: 
Kdomos els, 255 

L. 


lacunae, causes of, 89 
in Strabo, go, 92 ff. 

LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 127 f. 
(see further under ‘ Summaries’) 

Laocoon-group, the, 191 

Latin frequentatives in -¢are, 188 

Lerida, scenery of, 166 

Lesbian use of ac for a and 7, 188 

Libanius on Demosthenes and his times, Pielski’s 
study of, noticed, 251 

LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 61 ff., 115 ff., 186 ff., 249 ff. (see 
Surther under * Summaries’) 

Lucan on Caesar’s campaign against Afranius and 
Petreius, 181 

Lucan IV., notes on, 180 ff. 

luxury, decline of Roman, 58 

Lycoris, 28 


M. 


Macurdy (G. H.), the dduvjdara pdpwaxa of Ziad V. 
(900), 65 ff. 
Manuel, the Roman general, 220 ff. 
MS. of Hesiod (Berlin Pap. 10560), 74 ff. 
Planudes, 123 
Strabo at Paris and Eton, 86 ff. 
Mars, the planet, 34 ff. 
martyr, successive conceptions of the, 123 
Menander’s Azdria, date of, 115 
methodological investigations into the rhythm ot 
Greek prose, 231 ff. 
metrouymic, designation by, 230 
Moon-worship in North Greece, 69 
Moretum, Parthenius and the, 125 
Mukaukas (Mukaukis), the, 216 
Myrtale, 28 


N, 


Neaera, 29 

Neleus and Codrus, 192 

Nereid-names in favour for hefaerae, 29 

Nicias, the grammarian, 250 

Norwood (G.), notes on the Agamemnon, 77 ff. 
Pindarica, I ff. 


GENERAL INDEX 


O. 


Octogesa, site of, 167 ff. 

dduvipara Papwaxa (Ziad V. 900), their bearing on 
the pre-historic culture of Old Servia, 65 ff. 

Ops, 230 

Ovola pla, 255 

Ovid, 7d¢s 515, and 77#stia III. 6 (8), 31 ff. 


P, 


Paeon, the god, 65 f., 71 
Palladius, 125 
Panathenaia, the, 202 
Pandarus, II5 
Pelargikon, 255 
peony, the, in medicine and folklore, 66 ff. 
Pericles and the Athenian parties, 254 f. 
Pharsalos, 250 
Pholoe, 28 
Pindar, Athens and Thebes: Pyth, IX. (151-170), 
193 ff. 
‘notes on, 129 ff. 
Pindar’s metaphor of the ordOun, 4 f. 
pro-Athenian sympathies, 196 ff. 
Pindarica, 1 ff. 
‘ Pisistratean recension’ of Homer, 119, 123 
planets, benign and malignant, 34 ff. 
Planudes, the original MS. of, 123 
Plato, notes on, 201 ff. 
Plato’s Laws, 119 
Platt (Arthur), Sophoclea (VIII.), 82 ff.; (IX.) 
135 ff. 
two passages in Aristotle, 7 ff. 
Pliny’s Letters, Merrill on the tradition of, 120 
pretended orations, 192 
Plutarch, investigation of clausulae in, 231 ff. 
Plutarch’s de Garrulitate, 63 
Pope misses the point of an Homeric simile, 55 
Postgate (J. P.), textual notes on Lucan VIII. and 
Seneca, Dza/ogz, 99 ff. 
Powell (J. U.), notes on recent discoveries, 142 ff. 
prepositions, apocope of Greek, 128 
primores Galliae, 57 ff. 
Probus the grammarian, a second (?), 116 
Procopius of Caesarea, notes on, 97 f. 
pronunciation of Latin at Oxyrhynchus, 255 
prothyron, stage uses of the, 188 


Q. 
Quinguennales, the, 61 
quod with the ‘ uerba affectuum,’ 255 


Is 


repeated negatives in Sophocles, 83 

‘reversing’ epithets, 81 

Rhode, 29 

rhythm of Greek prose, methodological investiga- 
tions into the, 231 ff. 

Richards (Herbert), notes on Plato, 2o1 ff. 

riddles, Greek, 117 

Rutilius Namatianus, 125 
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Sabine 7 in Latin, 128 
Saturn, the planet, 34 ff. 
Saufeius, 124 


Scott (Walter), the last Sibylline Oracle of Alex- 
andria, 144 ff., 207 ff. 


Seaton (R. C.), on Apollonius Rhodius, 10 ff, 
Seneca, note on, 179 
Seneca’s Avamemnon, 63 
Naturales Quaestiones, notes on (continued), 
39 ff. (see also Vol. VIT/., 272 ff.) 


Shackle (R. J.), notes on the Cyclops of Euripides, 
245 f. 
note on Seneca, 179 
Sibylline oracle of Alexandria, the last, 144 ff., 
207 ff. 
Jewish authorship of, 144 
origin of the prophetic chronicle, 145 
interpretation of Book XIV., 146 ff. 
Simonides and the Dioscuri, 31 f. 
snake, Hesiod’s digression on the, 75 
snowstorm, H[omer’s simile of the, 54 
Sophoclea (VIII.), 82 ff. (IX.}, 135 ff. 
storks on the temple of Concord, 116 
Strabo, editions of, 14 ff. 
lacunae in text of, 88 ff. 
Bodleian MS. of, 24 
Eton MSS. of, 24 ff. 
Paris MSS. of, 17 ff., 86 ff. 
styptic herbs, 66 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 61 ff, 
115 ff., 186 ff., 249 ff. 
American Journal of Philology, 115, 186, 249 
Athenaeum (Pavia), 61, 116 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 116 ff., 
186 ff., 249 ff. 
Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, 251 
Classical Philology, 119 f., 188 f., 252 
Classical Weekly, 61, 120 f., 188 f. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 121, 189 f., 252 f. 
Glotta, 127 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 253 
Gottingische gelehrte Nachrichten, 253 
Hermathena, 61 f. 
Ylermes, 121 f., 253 f. 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 127 f. 
Journal of Philology, 62 
Mnemosyne, 63, 122 f., 254 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alter- 
tum, 123, 191 f., 254 f. 
Philologus, 123 
Revue de Philologi«, 63 f., 192 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 64 
Rheinisches Museum, 124 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica, 
64, 124 f., 192, 255 

Wiener Studien, 125 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 
TAL ihn CS TE 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
128 
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sun and moon, symbols of, in Delphic and Paeonian 
ritual, 69 

symbolical beasts, 212, 215 f., 226 

Symplegades, the, distinct from the Planctae, 13 


Ts 


tables exhibiting Greek prose clausulae, 230 ff. 
textual notes on Lucan VIII. and Seneca, Dia/ogi, 
99 ff. 
Thapsus, Caesar’s march to, 177 f. 
Theodore and Constantine, the generals, 218 
Geds els, 255 
Thucydides, investigation of clausulae in, 232 ff. 
sophistic elements in, 191 
Timon, Lucian’s, 124 
topography of Caesar’s campaign against Afranius 
and Petreius, 167 ff. 
of Curio’s campaign, 173 ff. 
tree-felling, ancient method of, 181 
Trojan War, duration of, 115 
Trojan and Theban Wars, the, designed by Zeus, 


74 
type-names in the Odes of Horace, 27 ff. 


GENERAL INDEX 


U. 
Ullman (B. L.), some type-names in the Odes of 
Horace, 27 ff. 
Vie 


Venus, the invocation of, in Lucretius, 124 
the planet, 34 f. 
Virgil’s first Eclogue and MHorace’s sixteenth 
Epode, 122 
vocative for nominative (poet.), 100 


W. 


woodpecker, folk-lore of the, 69 
words of speaking and saying, 249 


X. 
Xenophon, dates of Agest/aos and Hellenica, 251 


Z. 


Zeus Olympios at Athens, 202 


I].—INDEX 


Aelian ; 

i. 14 (27), 68 
Aeschines :— 

62 (8), In. 
Aeschylus :— 

Ag. (1125) 3 n. 3 (1235) 815; (32 sg.. 312- 
314) 77; (390-5, 414 sg.) 78; (437 sg. 
696-8) 79; (1225) 3 n.; (1242-4) 78; 
(1385-7, coll. 1235) 81 

Septem (11), 1353 (444) 80 

Alcaeus :— 
fr. 15. 6 (Bergk), 5 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 

i. (906-909) 10; iii. (158-163) 10 f.; iv. 
678-680 (coll. Plut. de plac. phil. iii. 16, , 
Ever. 9. 453 sgg-, Virg. cl. vi. 37) 12; 
(784-790) 13 f. 

Aristophanes :— 

Acharn. (1093, coll. Vesp. 115 sgg.) 62 

L£quttes (230) 80 

PAaGKE2Z2) 1 1. 


Aristotle :— 
de Part. Animal. 1, i. 14-18 (640 @ 10 sg.) 
St. 
Poet. (1449 6 27) 62; (1458 6 5) 7 f. 


C. 


C. I. G. (1164, 1223) In. 
Oo thy IEE ICR OL DM ee) 
Caesar : — 
Bell, Afr. (63, 67, 68, 69, 70, 79) 177 nn. ; 
(79, 80) 178 nn. 
Bell. Ciu, i. 61 (2-4), 63, 64 (8), 168 nn. ; 65 
(2 coll. 68, 2, 79, 1-3), 66, 68 (1), 169; 69 
(4). 171; 70 (2, 3), 172 n.3 (4) 169; (79, 
80) 173 n. ; ii. (23) 2d., (38, 41, 42), 176 nn. 
Callimachus :— 
Hymn. in Cererem (5, 6, 8 sgq.) 63 
Catullus :— 
Ixiv. (324) 226 f. 
Ixvili, (107-110, 119-124) 133 
Chrysippus :— 
ap. Galen de plac. Hippocr. et Plat., iii. 8 
(p. 318), 73 
Cicero :— 
ad Attic. x. 10 (2), 63 
Philipp. i. (21, 31, 33), ii. (64, 68), xii. (24), 
122 
Tusc. iii. (19, 45), 254 
Claudian :— 
Stil. i, (341) 184 


Demosthenes :— 
De Cor., § 136 (p. 272) 55 


ie 

_ Euripides :— 

Bacch, (241-2) 122 

Cyclops (13, 60, 295, 390-395, 402) 245, (439, 
593-4, 704) 246 


LOCORVM. 


Euripides :—continued 
Medea (239) 1 n. 
Phoen. (53) 253 
Troad, (648, 963) In. 


F, 
Firmicus :— 
math, ii. 13 (6), iii. 2 (26) 35; iv. 19 (8) 35; 
iv. 20 (5-6), 29 (10); vi. 15 (8-9), 36. 
Fronto :— 
P- 17 (2), 25 (10), 503 43 (11), 44 (7), 45 (23), 
49 (2), 51 (11), 72 (2), 74 (10, 24), 78 (12), 
83 (1), 85 (5), 515 85 (16), 98 (6), 104 (13), 
108 (7), 116 (19), 126 (6), 142 (14), 147 (7), 
163 (18), 165 (16), 166 (7), 173 (1), 193 (15), 
52; 194 (3, 4), 197 (11), 199 (7), 211 (7); 
215 (18), 218 (10), 219 (1-16), 53; 220 (9, 
18), 222 (13), 227 (8), 238 (8), 243 (22, 29) 
29), 247 (22), 251 (19), 54 
Bl: 
Herodotus :— 
We (57 i V2Aspive (37) 2 ne sevilw( 129) Lx 
Hermogenes : — 
Tlept dev 2, § 9, p. 371 (Rabe), 55 
Hesiod :— 
Fr. 96 (Rzach, 1908), 74 ff. ; 
é latine, 131), 76 
Theogony (886-900, 924-929) 73 
Works and Days (172-181, 191-2, 361, 368) 72 
Hippocrates :— 
de Arte (p. 38, 13) 63; vol. iii. (p. 84) 139 
Homer :— 
Iliad i, (228) 138; iii. (221) §5; v. (900 coll. 
iv. 191, 218 sg.3 xi. 514, 829-835 ; xvi. 28; 
Od. xix, 455 sqq.) 65 ff.; vi. (402) 138; 
xxii, (507) 2d. 
Horace :— 
Odes I. xii. (45-48 coll. Cic. ad Att. XVI. vi. 1) 
56; xxvii. (19, 24) 303 (xxxiii.) 27 f. ; IL. 
“vil, (22-25) 353 III. xiv. (21),- xix. (27), 
XxVil. (14) 29 
Hymn of the Kouretes (3, 16, 34) 143 


(Pap. grect 


I. 
Isaeus :— 
81 (27) In. 
ile 
Juvenal :— . 
Sat. i. (85) 63, (116) 116 
L. 
Lucan :— 


iv. (134-140) 180 f., (167-9) 181 f., (228-231) 
182 f., (303 sg., 398-401) 183, (507 s¢., 
615 sg., 715-9 184. viii. (102 sgg., 383 sg., 
639 59g.) 99 ff. ; (800 gq.) ror f. 5 (53 59.) 
102, (517 sgg.) 102 
Lucian :— 
Dem. Encom. (5) 55 
Lucretius :— 
ii. (635) 143, (719) 192; iii. (240) 28.; (391-5, 
894-930) 120 
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Luke :— 


Act. Apost. iii. (6) 7 


Lycophron :— 


Alex. (1436) 137 


Lysias :— 


Tor (15) rn. 


Manetho :— 


vi. (611 sg.) 36 


Menander :— 


Ilepixetpouévn (86-87) 122 


Musaeus :— 


Hero and Leander (110, 287) 135 
O. 


Oracula Stbyllina xiv. (284-361) 144 ff., 207 ff. 
Ovid :— 


Tbis (§11 sg.) 31 ff. 
Trist. iii. 6 (1-8) 37 f. 


a 


Pap. Oxy. (213) 122 
Persius :-— 


v. (50) 35 


Pindar :— 


Fr. (Ox. Pap. 841, iv. 32) 2 n. 

Lsthm. iii. (8) 3, (29 5gq.) 1 5 iv. (11 sgqg.) 7d. 

Nem. vi. (6 sgg.) §$ viii. (3) 3 

Ol. i. (119-120) ; ii. (10 sgg.) 129 ; ii. (56 5qg.) ; 
iii. (38 sq.) 130, (43 sgg.) 1 f. 5 vi. (28); vi. 
87 sgg.) 2; vil. (43 599-, 73 59.) 1313 viii. 
(3 577.5 20, 41) 132; ix. (76 59.) ; x. (86 sgq., 
92 $99.) 133 3 X. (104 599.) 134 ; xii. (25 gq.) 
3f.; xiii. (98 sgg., 112 sqq.) 134 

Pyth. ii. (89 sq.) 4 ff., 5 iv. (142) 3n. 3 (213, 
234) 6, (296) 3; ix. (151 sqq.) 193 ff. 


Plato :— 


Apol, (29 C) 206 

Cratylus (393 A) 138 

Gorg. (448 C, 452 A, 461 B, 7d. E, 493 A, 
#6. C, 496 CG, 512 C, 513 B, 517' D, 522 B, 
527 B) 201 f.; (503 D) 252 

Laws (960 D) 63, (965 A) 206 

Phaed. (67 D, 83 D, 92 DE, 95 D, too B, 
106 D, 108 E, 114 B, 118) 202 f. 

Phaedrus 228 B, 230 D, 235 D, 244 E, 259 A, 
273 A, 275 A, 205 f. 


Protag. (329. D, 331 E, 333 D, 335 E, 341 A, 


344 E, 352 C, 357 A) 201 

Rep. (364 E) 63 

Symp. (175 B, 177 A, 178 E, 179 A, 180 A, 
181 E, 182 B, 184 B, 185 B, 189 B, 187 C, 
188 D, 189 E, 190 A, 191 A, 195 C, 197 B, 
D, 201 D, 207 D, 214 B, C,215 A, B, 216 E, 
220'C, 223. ©) 4203) tt. 


Pliny the Elder :— 


NV. H. xxiv. (100) 68; xxv. (27), xxvi. (131) 
66 3 xxxv. (70) 63 


Procopius : 


Bell. Goth, i. 2 (11), 97 ; 20 (8), 98 
Bell. Pers. ii. 29 (29), 98 


Propertius :— 


i, 17 (11-12), 63 


pseudo-Cic. z Sull. Znvect. (6, 18), 63 


INDEX LOCORVM 


Quintilian :— 
xii. 10 (64), 55 


Ss. 
Sappho: 
Pap. Oxy. x. (p. 23; Fr. ivcol. 1.15 18)rqee 
Seneca :— 

de breu. uit. 2 (4), 9 (5), 63 

Dialogus x. 13 (9), 14 (3) 102 f.; xi. 118 (5) 
105 ; xii. 9 (2) 2d. 

Nat. Quaest. 76 (17 sg.) 178, 77 (3) 7 5q9:) 
78 (13-14), 83 (11 sqqg.) 93 (11-12) 99 (14-16) 
39; 100 (6-7) 104 (4-5) 105 (8-10, 17-18) 
110 (6 sqg.) 111 (15 sqq.) 115 (15-17) 40; 
116 (16 sqq.) 117 (13 5gg.) 119 (Q-11) 121 
(9-10, 22) 125 (7 sgg.) 41; 126 '4-5, 19-20) 
127 (6-7) 130 (15 sg.) 131 (9-10) 133 (4 599:) 
134 (8 sgg-) 135 (25-26) 137 (14-15) 138 
(8-10, 16 sqq.) 42 ; 140 (IO sqq.) 145 (11 sqq., 
17-146, 3) 148 (19 sgg.) 43; 152 (7 sgq-) 153 
(2 59g.) 154 (8-9, 12) 155 (7 59g-, 14 599.) 44 ; 
160 (19-20) 169 (22) 170 (1-3, 5-7) 453 175 
(2-4) 178 (4-6) 179 (13-44) 18x (11-12) 183 
(4-6, 13 sqq.) 184 (23-24) 185 (25-186, 1) 
187 (24-25) 191 (26 sqq.) 46; 201 (10-11, 
14) 208 (6-7) 209 (24-210, 3) 213 (2 sqq-) 
231 (23-24) 232 (27-233, 2) 236 (11-12) 47; 
240 (3 sqg.) 242 (24-241, 3) 249 (4-6) 250 
(22 sqq.) 253 (12, 24-25) 254 (11-12) 255 
(19-20) 48; 257 (19-21) 258 (12 sqq.) 259 
(14-17) 26x (x sqq.) 263 (2 59g.) 264 (9-11) 
265 (12-15) 266 (20) 49 

Silius Italicus :— 
Pun. xiii, (800) 32 
Sophocles :— 

Antig. (1060) 83, (1281) 120 

Electva (450) 7 

Lurypylus (Pap. Oxy. ix. p. 115) 142 

Ichneut. (Pap. Oxy. ix. |. 95, col. iv. 1. 15 ; 
ib. col. viii. 1. 26) 142 

Oed. Tyr. (328) 82 ff., (489) 84, (719, 772) 85 
(740) 135, (1076) 136, (1349) 137 f. 

Fhil. (146) 138, (300, 676, 825) 139, (1068, 
1143, 1360) 140, (1443) 141 

Trach. (554) 63 


e 
Tacitus :-— 
Ann. i. (79) iii. (55) 58: xi. (23) 60 n. 
fist, iv. (24) 63 
Theocritus :— 
Id. xvi. (5) 134 
Tibullus :— 
ii. 6 (8) 119 


Virgil :— 
Culex (109) 192 
Eccl. vi. (34) 254 


Zosimus :— 


ii. (45-53) 192 


IIl.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


A.—GREEK. 

A. A. 
dydaopwrls, 68 Aapradnpopla, 77 f, 
Aldov uarnp, 81 Aurhprov AolcOnua (?), 63 
alcakos, III 
alcdd\wy, III M. 
aidy popommos, 122 MerépxerOar, ‘to exact penalty,’ 225 
aku, 135 pla Bods, 3n. 
a\7n9Gs, ‘as you promised,’ 80 
&doxos, ‘childless wife,’ 133 N. 
dupidumos, 110 velaipa =yuvarela dorépa, 29 
avdoow = ptoua, 138 vexpGv cwrnp, 8o f, 
apTacw, 245 
ais (Hesiod), 62 on 

B. Eavda &vn, 224 
BddXew Kara, 139 a 
Aceon ‘Si 6 Totobros (Aristot.), 62 
Baordgey, 3 Sena: a ) 

rT. dduvigara dapyaxa, 65 ff. 
*yevvatos, 140 olkodev, I 
yvwun, ‘mind,’ 141 bv éxe, depreciatory, 7 

nv ov uada, ‘no, not that,’ 62 
duatunyew, ‘to plough,’ 209 II 
dumeryjs, ‘heaven-pointing,’ 127 meppéxoura, 102 
Opvoxodamrrns, 69 méOos (plant-name), 62 

E, wéXor, ‘mountains,’ 11 

twovropépos (?), 143 

év0év, Doric for é\Oetv, 130 ap60upor, 188 


évradda, ‘so,’ ‘thereby,’ 85 
éfnxacuéva, ‘ wearing a mask,’ 80 
éradvupov, 164 Sok 
éox dpa, 254 galpew =Kkoomelty, 63 
o7d6y, ‘ sword,’ 5 
oracodmevos, 6 

oTabun, 4 

oTparnyos 7) dvOUmaTos, 122 
opédas, cPadrw, 127 
oxa$w (Lycophro), 137 


TIpouabéos aidw&s, 131 


gavls, 247 

Feral, 247 

Zevs ’Opourdras = Leds dpeBarns, 122 
géw, 247, 248 


spdos, 247 
Spe, 247 uy 
fvy6v, 247 ? A 
{000s, 113 7aXa (plant-name), 62 
Gwpbs, 113, 247 ¥ Tedxives, 253 

“ rlOeuat, ‘I move’ (in the game mecaol), 77 
A : Tooodde, ‘yet again,’ 129 
Bn, . sag 135 Tpomavovxos, 224 N, 
jas, ‘day,’ 135 

i g, 
Pexicin, 331 ; podrawa, rerouern puxh, 127 
Lynres, 253 a 

. pépe udOns, 139 
Karapracas, 246 X. 
Kavxvos (Copt.), 216 xelhn pdwrew, 54 
Kévuga, 66 
Kptds, 216 f, 2. 


kuvégtacros, 68 as dvy=tva (trag.), 82 f. 
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* 


B-LATIN. 
- 
A, iter, 247 
abies, 114 tubeve, ‘to cause, let’ (with infin.), 127 
Acca Larentia, 125 iuvatus, with dative, 182 
adice quod (Seneca), 44 iuxta, 127 


adnotare, 116 
aemulus, 110 
aevuscave, III 
*ais, ‘capere, captare,’ III 


aluus, ‘ contents of the stomach,’ 45 
ambulo, exulo, diminutives, 127 


avies, 113 
asterodes (?), 56 
(a)stricta] [soluta (aluus), 45 


B, 
baucalis, 112 
C. 


caccitus = KardKo.Tos, 127 
cariosus, 44 

cartibulum, 254 

casia (Virg.), 62 
cistibey = Oermvoxpirns, 122 
coleve, 37 

coloniae et municipia, 57 f. 
Concordia, 116 

consequorv, 110 

contego, 103 

corona vadiata) (nimbus, 61 


D. 


deus, 128 
diffisas (?) gentibus, 43 


distantia = distant from one another, 182 


distinguere, 110 
diuus, 128 
doctus, 188 
Ex 
emendare, 116 
esse, ‘eat,’ quantity of, 252 


te 
fartus, 102 
fauor, 183 
fidere, with pres, infin., 184 
frequentare, 188 
Juso oceano, 180 


G, 
gello, gillo, 112 
geritur (Plaut.), 108 

A, 
Hordeonius, 63 

I. 


iaceve poma, 114 
ilia, 128 
INSUSUYYO, O02 
ive uivO, 32 


L. 
lacus, 2nd declens. (Seneca), 40 
Laventinia= mater Larum, 125 
liber, 255 

M, 
mapalia, 123 
mea fata=manes meos (Prop.), 63 
miluus, 33 


N. 


ne extva oleas, 115 
nedum=non solum, 127 
nisi quia=nisi, 127 


0. 
obba, 114 
obducere, 56 
obducto aeuo (?), 56 
opis, 226 
oscitatio, 102 
P. 


Paeonia (peony), 66 f. 
pavies, 113 

Patauinitas, 186 
pevendinus, 127 

plus amplius =potius, 127 
potest si (nisi), tor f. 
propin, 124 

pulmo marinus, 63 


Q. 
Qui=si quis, 192 

ee 
veponere, to ‘lay’ a spirit, 63 

Se 


scive=sentive, 63 

si quis, loon, 

stella, 32 f. 

substituo, ‘suppose,’ 48 
succisum curuare nemus, 181 
suggillo, 112 

suppedium = vefugium, 127 


fis 


tervitovium, 127 

tevtium genus, 191 

timevi=ne timeretuy, 185 

totiens, ‘ yet again,’ 129 
VU. 


uestey, with sing. reference, 62 
uiy ‘honoris causa additum,’ 32 
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